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Chapter I 
THE YEAR THE BANKS MIGRATED 

The Great Plague of i8ii~ The "Boom Town" of Greenwich— 

v-t Stranger'^ ltnpre>fyu>nj—J^ben Pig^ Roamed 

Ifall Street— Pumps on Broa3i,ifa\/—CanJ'i- 

llons tbatFaceD the 1833 Banker— How 

Dovfntou/n Looked^- The Bank^ a 

Cenluri/ Ago— The Bankj-' 

PuhhcinOldNe^York 



ONE dav in the eariy summer of 1822a smart packet-boat was 
standing up New York harbor. The sight of the clustering 
houses. fiUing the whole width of the lower Island and 
stretching away northward, was welcome enough to the weary 
passengers, who had been cooped up on board for weeks. 

Among these was an English gentleman, William Newnham 
Blanc, who was of that breed of islanders who love to travel far 



wide," 

He was using his keen e.ves and mind now to their fullest capac- 
itv as his vessel approached the lusty voung giant-citv of the 
West. 

"The entrance to the bay of New York," he presently noted in 
his journal, " is one of the most beautiful sights in the world. On 
each side of the Narrows, where the steep and almost perpendicu- 
lar cliffs of Staten Island are only two miles distant from the shore 
of Long Island, the forts and fortifications that defend this cele- 
brated harbor" (it was but seven years after the War of 1812!) 
"seem to frown upon the vessels that enter. We passed close to 
the formidable batteries of Fort La Fayette, which advances info 
the water with four tiers of guns, one of which tiers is occupied by 

I a large kind of carronade, called Columbians" (he meant Colum- 
biads). "each throwing a hundred-pound shot. 
"After passing the Narrows, we entered the Bay which, ex- 
panding immediately, is about nine miles in width in the broadest 
part. On each side the shore, though wooded down to the 
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water's edge, is thicklv studded with farms, villages and c-ountrv- 
seats. At the upper end are seen the spires of the city; and in 
(he distance the bold, precipitous banks of the Hudson. The 
day was beautiful, the sky without a cloud, and the vast sheet 
of water was covered with inward and outward bound vessels, 
the white sails of which were Illuminated by the sunbeams. 

"We anchored just below the Battery, at the point of the island 
on which New York is built, and getting into a boat rowed to 
Greenwich, which, though once a separate town, now forms part 
of the city.* Looking up the streets that run down to the water. 
I perceived they were all barricaded at the upper ends, and 
strewed with lime. The houses, of course, were all shut up and 
deserted: and out of a population of ISO.OOOf inhabitants not 
more than 7.000 or 8,000 remained in the city; and those only in 
the higher and more healthy parts." (In point of fact, there 
was nobody left but some negroes, nurses, doctors and under- 
takers, and the poor folk who could not manage to get awav, 
fVxjm illness or lack of fVinds.) 

" I do not know a more sombre spectacle than a large deserted 
city. We are so accustomed to associate the idea of a town with 
that of an active and noisy multitude, that to see a number of 
houses quite deserted and hushed in perfect silence impresses the 
mind with the deepest melancholy. 

"Nothing endued with life was to be seen in any of the streets 
or neighboring quays, except here and there a cat; for these 
animals, in the hurry and confusion of moving from the town, 
had been left behind in considerable numbers, and formed at 
that time the only inhabitants of a great part of the city." 

And what was it that had caused over 125,000 out of the 
135,000 citizens of the greatest American city to forsake their 
homes and business and flee, leaving New York to homeless cats? 

In May of that year, in spite of the rigid quarantine established 
at Staten Island the preceding summer, the community had be«n 
thrown into consternation by the news of an outbreak of yellow 
fever in Rector Street. This section of the city Had been con- 
sidered immune: every previous epidemic had started in the 
lower quarter cast of Broadway, and very few cases had been 
chronicled from the Rector Street neighborhood, even when the 
scourge was at its height. 

This happening produced a general panic. Manhattan knew 
only too well what yellow fever was: it had ravaged the city a 

* It was rcall.v quite outsiile of the city — which was the reason why the 

fugitives went (here. 

t There were actuall.v fro.ti 130,000 to 135,000 in that .vcar. 
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score of times. Every grown resident still recalled the frightful 
visitation of 1798, when 2,086 persons {a tenth of the population) 
had been slain by this invisible enemy,* who heeded the colum- 
bUds of Fort La Fayette as little as the Columbiad of Joel Barlow 
or the vociferous admissions of newspapers, orators and ''Stran- 
gers' Guides" that we had the healthiest, most progressive, most 
marvellous city of the civilized world. 

Now, it happened that there was at the city's very door a safe 
refuge. From the time of the "epidemical distemper or plague' 
reported by Mayor John Crugcr in 1742, New Yorkers had 
discovered they could escape the Infection by fleeing to the village 
of Greenwich, only two or three miles away. This haven was 
considered almost proof even against smallpox, for Lieutenant- 
Governor Clarke writes to the Duke of Newcastle, In 1739, lag- 
ging leave "to inform your Grace that the Smallpox being in 
town, and one-third part of the Assembly not having had it, I 
gave them leave to sit at Greenwich. "f 

Certainly, odd as it seems, there Is no record that yellow fever 
ever "crossed the swamp and the meadows lietween the town and 
the village." (Though it's hard to guess why not, since the .'lego- 
myla mosquito, whom we now know to be the assassin that 
spreads yellow fever, could hardly fail to have been blown that 
far when the winds were right.) 

Anyhow, Greenwich became as important to New York as a 
"Sanctuary" to a medieval law-breaker; the farmers brought 
their produce thither instead of to the town during the scares, 
and many people remained as permanent residents after the 
danger had passed, since it was often impossible for long after- 
wards to get fresh food in the city markets. 

To this City of Refuge, then, did terrified New Yorkers begin 
to repair early in June, 1822, when the reports of the fever's 
rapid spread revived memories of the terrible scenes of twenty 
years before— all except those fortunate magnates who had 
estates and manors in the adjacent real country. 

James Hardie, another English visitor in that year, saw some 
unforgettable sights when this hegira was at Its height: 

"On the same day, the 24th August, our city presented the 
appearance of a town besieged. From daybreak till night, one 
line of carts, containing boxes, merchandise and effects, were 
seen moving towards Greenwich Village and the upper part of 

" "Felii Oldboy" relates that one of the earliest viclims happened to Ije a 
bookkeeper in the Bank of New York, 

fAnd William Hamilton, shipmaster, left his home at 14 Broadway, in 
1S12, and moved thither to escape the British shells which people (eured 
would presently destroy the lower part of the town. 
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the city. Carriages and hacks, wagons and horsemen were 
scouring the streets and filling the roads; persons with anxiety 
strongly marked on their countenances and with hurried gait 
were bustling through the streets. Temporary stores and offices 
were erecting, and even on the ensuing day (Sunday) carts were 
in motion and the saw and hammer busily at work. Within a 
few davs thereafter, the Custom House, the Post Office" (even 
the Po'rt Warden), "the Banks, the Insurance Offices and the 
printers of Newspapers located themselves in the village or in the 
upper part of Broadway, where they were free from the impend- 
ing danger, and these places almost instantaneously became the 
scat of the immense business usually carried on in the great 
metropolis." 

The poison of its great neighbor was necessarily meat to Green- 
wich Village. "The fever of 1822 built up many streets with 
numerous wootlcn buildings for the use of the merchants, banks 
(from which Bank Street took its name), offices, etc.. and the 
celerity of putting up these buildings is better told by the Rev. 
Mr. Marcellus, who informed me that he saw com growing on 
the present comer of Hammond and Fourth Streets on a Saturday 
morning and on the following Jlondat/ 'Sykes and Niblo' had a 
house erected capable of holding three hundred boarders. Even 
the Brooklyn ferryboats ran up there daily."* 

From a "quiet, dreamy village where the magnates of the city 
loved to come for rural retirement and repose," old Greenwich 
was thus overnight transformed into something resembling a 
Western "boom town" on just-opened Government land. Banks, 
insurance companies, lotteries, merchants, auction- rooms, stores, 
warehouses, grog-shops, barber-shops— all the busy activities of 
the proud metropohs — were housed in anything that could be 
picked up. some hundreds of businesses occupying a mushroom 
growth of small wooden booths "exactly resembling those at an 
English fair." The markets were moved to Chatham Square 
and Hudson Street, near St. John's Park— but even here they 
were httle patronized, the country folk naturally preferring the 
air of Greenwich Village, where all their customers were. 

Some bankers and others had been more foresighted. As 
noted, one of the first deaths in the scourge of 1798 was a book- 
keeper in the Bank of New York. "Fearing another visitation 
of the pestilence, the bank made arrangements with the branch 
Bank of the United Slates to purchase two plots of eight city lots 
each, in Greenwich Village, far away from the city proper, to 
which they could remove in case of being placed in danger of 

•Devoe: "Market Book." 
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WHEN THE BANKS FLED FROM WALL STREET 
of an cndre page of "Removal Notices" of downtown business 
auring Ihe 1822 epidemic. From the New York Eivning PoM of 




WIIKHE THE BOWEKY JOINED BROADWAY 

The lone buildlne, which stood near whal is now Broodway and I7th SIreet, 

waa occupied lempnrarilv by the Manhaltaii Bank tluringlhe fever epidemji' 

of 1822 




THE ATTACK UPON THE QUARANTINE STATION 
n Staten Island. Sep (ember 1. 1858. to which instllution the citizei 
yellow lever epidemics in New York 
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quarantine. Here two houses were erected in the spring of 1799, 
and here the banks were rcniovi-d in September of that vear, 
giving their name. Bank Street, to the little village lane that had 
Iteen nameless before. The last removal was made in 1822, 
when the yellow fever raged with unusual virulence, and the plot 
which had been purchased for $500 was sold in 1843 for $30,000." 

So much was it worth while to be a health resort before Walter 
Reed and his devoted band of doctor experimenters taught the 
world the true cause of yellow fever and how to stamp it out! 

As for poor deserted New York, an eyewitness records the fact 
of having seen green beans picked by the watchmen from vines 
growing in Liberty Street, and muskmelons two or three inches In 
diameter, which grew on the pavement of Greenwich Street — 
from seeds dropped there by chance and flourishing unharmed 
in this depopulated region. 

Says that delightful gossip and man-aboiit-town, Felix Oldboy: 

"It would be scarcely possible to exaggerate the terror which 
pervaded the city during the prevalence of the yellow fever. 
Colonel Tappan, whose home w'as then in Orchard Street, tells 
me that an iron chain was stretched across the Streets at the 
Brick Church, which marked the boundaries of the quarantine, 
and he has a vivid recollection of the sudden and appalling in- 
roads of the pestilence upon the ranks of his stalwart young 
contemporaries. An old New Yorker, who was bom in Green- 
wich Village in the first year of the century, and who, as I write, 
in the same Spwl is passing peacefully down to the grave, remem- 
bers that during one fever summer a hotel of rough boartls, 
capable of holding 500 guests, had gone up between Saturday 
and Monday in a field where the ripe wheat was waving on 
Saturday." * 

In this jostling hurly-burly, where Finance found itself with a 
horde of singular bedfellows, the business activities of the Ameri- 
can capital accommodated themselves to the emergency with 
that adaptability and adequacy to the unexpected, which is our 
most striking characteristic, for a period of several months. 
Meanwhile the city proper was entirely deserted: the rattle of 
hearses through the empty streets, and the quick passage of 
some nurse or doctor, or those charged with burial of the dead, 
was the only sign of life. The newspapers of August and Sep- 



* The magnifying effect of a half-century's retrospect is clearlv siir 
that of whatever emotion it waa which multiplied beloved FslslafF's " 
buckram." I more than suspect this ripe field of wheat of being iha 
field of corn. thU 500-room hotel of being Sykes & Njblo's rough shelter 
ble of holding l/im hundred boarders" just described from Devoe's ai 
record. And at that: "What do you mean — 'holding'T " 
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where some of the businesses went which did not migrate so 
far as Greenwich, but simply clear of the quarantined district 
below the Park, — from which those citizens who were unwilling 
to quit their homes had been forcibly removed by the Board of 
Health: 

□ved to the west wing of the Car 
tier of Asylum and Ames street, 
» during the usunl hours. 

J. DeLafieLd, CaMcr. 



The Phenijs Bank U re 
Factory, at Greenwich, o 
and will be open for busir 



The Union Bank is removed to the three-story Marble 
House, Ii21 Broadway, opposite Bond Street. 

Danjel Ebbets, Jr., CtuhUr. 

The American Insurance Company have removed to 
No. 534 BroadwBv, the second house above Prince Street, 
in the rear of the Roman Catholic Cnlhedral, and have like- 
wise an office in the house of W. L. Underwood, Esq., Ham- 
mond Street, Greenwich. 

The North Riveb Insurance Company have removed 
their office (o 299^ between Reade and Duane Streets. 
N.B. — For the convenience of persona residing at Green- 
wich and its vicinity, a box for the reception of appli- 
cations for insurance has been placed at the office of 
Charles Graham, Esq., in Perry, between Herring 
and Asylum Streets. 

The New York Insurance Company have removed their 
office to No. 594 Broadwav. They will also attend at the 
Country House of ]. W. Schmidt 8l Co. corner of Hammond 
and Hudson Streets, Greenwich, to receive orders and effect 



Fulton Fire Insurance Company, comer of Hammond 
and Greenwich, and also No. 50S Broadwav, corner of Spring 
Street. 

Farmers' Fire Insurance and Loan Company, The 
y is removed to 618 Broadway, two 

nch Bank. Applications through the 

itherwise, for Insurance or for Trusts will 



office of this cor 
doors above the 

receive prompt 



The Farmers' (later the Farmers' Loan and Trust) was a new 
concern, chartered in the preceding February; naturally enough, 
under the circumstances, its business activities were slight till 
November; fire hazards seemed a slight thing to New Yorkers 
during those months. 

Haifa dozen other Gre insurance concerns — the Hope, Fulton, 
Mutual, Pacific, New York and Merchants— announced tem- 
porary removals to the same district. (There was also a Mer- 
chants Life Insurance and Coal Company established this year. 
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the first life insurance concern in the city.) There are similar 
establishments of barbers, tailors, stock and exchange brokers; 
counting rooms: Prime, Ward & Sands; Samuel Marsh, dealer 
in "British drvgoods;" the Eveninff Post itself; and "The Re- 
treat," formerly William Nelson's— "at the corner of Art Street 
and Broadway, having been located for the Exchange, the 
subscriber informs the merchants and others that he will do all 
in his power to make it accommodating to the public;" Richard 
Colrow, "Merchant Tailors, at 10 Wall Street have removed to 
the corner of Hammond and Herring Streets, Greenwich. They 
have also a house in More, Wood's-lane, opposite the Manhattan 
Bank, fork of the road, Broadway and Bowery, where all lettere 
or directions left, shall be immediately attended to." 

We get a somewhat exaggerated reflection of New York's 
state of mind during this panicky year in the effect of the city 
upon a famous English actor, who happened to come here for 
the first time in September of 1822. Dr. John W. Francis telU 
in his delightful memoirs how he received one day an urgent call 
from Simpson, manager of the Park Theatre, begging him to 
hurry off to the ship Ijing out in the harbor where Charles 
Mathews, the great English comedian, was self-quarantined 
because he could not bring himself to face the risks of landing. 

He found Mathews in a state of extreme mental perturbation 
over the news that a hundred and forty people had died of the 
pestilence that day in New York. Though the vessel lay at least 
three miles from the Battery, the visitor insisted he could breathe 
the plague in the very atmosphere! "Every cloud came to him 
surcharged with mortality; every wave imparted from the deep 
exhalations of destruction." 

The demoralized comedian paced the deck, tottering and 
exhibiting a case of "blue funk" which, though natural enough, 
would have enhanced his reputation as a producer of mirth if 
exhibited on the stage. Being finally persuaded to go ashore at 
some remote and isolated spot, he was conducted to Hoboken 
and lodged in a gardener's cottage two miles on the road to 
Hackensack — where he passed the night striding up and down 
the little room and meditating upon the imminence of his prob- 
able decease.* 

In point of fact the gentleman was lucky if he had only known 
it; the authorities in New York had recently quarantined all 
vessels from Baltimore until the 1st of November, so that if he 

* That he survived the perils ra&y be seen in the interesting view ot the 
interior of the Park Theatre reproduced elsewhere— where he is shown appear- 
n November 7, 1822, in one of his famous parts, " Aloiuitur Tanjan," 



e of well-known New Yorker 
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bad happened to come from that port, he could not have landed 
at all. The whole thing strikes a reader of to-day (protected 
by knowledge of what yellow fever is and by energetic Health 
Ek>ard activities), as prehistoric. That it really occurred in 
1822 is a striking indication of the rapidity of our development 
during this incredible century. 

Our alert English friend, Mr. Blanc, had some experiences 
which throw light upon the surprising "holding" capacity of 
that Saturday- to- Monday, Aladdin's-lamp Greenwich lodging- 
house: 

"My first care on arriving at this town was to look out for 
some place where I could sleep — an almost hopeless task. At 
last, however, I found a lodging-house, in which I could be 
admitted. After settling the terms with my landlady, she said 
to me, 'I suppose. Sir, you have no objection to having another 
gentleman in the same room with you?' I replied that I had a 
very great objection: but that, in the present state of things, I 
supposed I must endure it. I then asked her to let me have the 
bed that was there, and to move in another for my companion; 
but, answered she, 'Oh! You are both to occupy the same bed!' 
I could at first hardly believe my ears; but upon repeating the 
question, whether she really meant we were both to sleep in one 
bed, and being answered in the affirmative, I made a precipitate 
retreat downstairs. I did not then know that, in many parts of the 
United States, this practice of sleeping double is very common. 

"This chance of having to sleep with some person, who, besides 
other amiable peculiarities, might perhaps be infected with the 
yellow fever, hindered me from looking any more for lodgings; 
and I was glad to accept tiie invitation of the captain of the 
vessel I came over in, who politely offered to let me sleep on 
board his ship until I left New York." 

After "losing all patience" at the delay in getting his baggage 
through the Custom House, our traveller departed, journeying 
about through the South and West, and reached New York again 
during the following summer: 

"Very different indeed was the appearance of this great com- 
mercial city from that which it presented when I arrived there 
from Europe. Instead of a spectacle of desolation, all the houses 
were rc-occupied, and the streets swarmed with an active and 
numerous population. 

"What moreover occasioned the city's being unusually full was 
the arrival of about 20,000 people, chiefly Virginians and South- 
erners, who had come to see a great horse-race which was to 
be decided in the neighborhood of the town. . . . 
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"The city of New York is the great commercial capital of the 
United States. It is situated at the head of one of the most 
noble bays, and probably of the very finest harbour in the world; 
and vessels of the largest size can run alongside and discharge the 
cargoes on the spacious quays surrounding two sides of the city. 
From hence that magnificent river the Hudson is navigable for 
large sloops and other vessels, as high up as Albany, a distance of 
150 miles. . . . 

"New York contains some fine buildings. Among these the 
City Hall is conspicuous, and is really a noble edifice. There is 
a very good Museum filled with objects extremely valuable to the 
zoologist, which are in fine preservation, and are kept very neat 
and clean. 

"The chief promenade in New York is a very spacious and 
long street called Broadway that runs through the middle of the 
town. One end of this terminates at the point of the island on 
which the city is built near a spot called The Battery,' from an 
old fort built there, and which is at present entirely useless. 
From hence to Fort Clinton, another useless old castle built in 
defiance of all the rules of fortification, is a very pretty little 
public walk, through an acre or two of ground containing some 
large trees. It is veiy agreeable during the hot months, because, 
from its running along the water's edge, it receives the sea-breeze 
of the evening. 

"But what must particularly be remarked with regard to New 
York is, that it contains one of the largest naval depots in the 
United States. ..." 

As indicated by this later picture. Yellow Jack's banner no 
longer flew over Manhattan. The November frosts had checked 
the microscopic bacterial growth of the insidious disease, as it 
checked the melons and pumpkins in the Greenwich gardens. 
The papers now bristle with announcements of "Returns;" 

The Bank for Savings (one of the earliest American savings 
banks,* established in 1819 and taking deposits as low as one 
dollar) returns to its Chambers Street house; George C. Morgan's 
Lottery and Exchange office opens at its "former residence;" 
Schieffelin's drug store is once more at 193 Pearl, and L. Tiffany 

* The first was at Philadelphia, and another was started almost simul- 
taneously in Boston. Thomas Eddy, a merchant philanthropist of New York, 
dnally succeeded, after great difficulty, in getting a group of hia associates 
(including such men as John Pintard. Peter A. lay, Cadwallader D. Colden, 
[osiah H. Coggeshall. and Richard Varick) in 1816 to agree to start the New 
York Bank for Savings. It began operations in 1819, secured a charter in 1821 
and, as the Bank for Savings, is successfully operating to-day. The present 
managers still treasure the little calfskin trunk in which the treasurer used 
to lock up the money each night and take it home for safe-keeping. 
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and Co. at 147; the Coroner's office Is again at 64 Vesev, and 
John Vanderbilt. Jr., ofi"ers himself once more as a candidate for 
this office, on his record; Rev. Samuel Notfs "Select School" 
receives young ladies at 74 Chambers, and Mrs. Disba.ve on Hud- 
son Street, and Burland Forrest on Warren also reopen the doors 
of learning; the Port Warden and the Customs House, the banks 
(declaring dividends), insurance companies, professional men, 
merchants, restaurants — not to mention the unchecked swarm 
of lotteries— all are back for business at the old stands. And one 
William Hammond injects color into these bald announcements 
bv stating that his "noted establishment at 574 Pearl Street" is 
again running: 

With extreme plensure he announces to the Ladiea of this 
fashionable city, that during his absence, he has made every 
exertion in preparing a handsome sssorfing of Ornamental 
Hair Work, requisite for the Toilet. A variety of U«e Curls 
for the neck, double-sized bunches for the face, Frizettes, 
English fronts, fashionable Wigs, Toupies, Hair Bands (as 
a substitute for long hair). 

Hair cut. as usual, in a superior style. 

Razors set to suit the feehngs of the face, and at (he 
shortest notice. 

And besides all these beautifying activities the gentleman con- 
ducted the "World's End Intelligence Office." 

Let us look a little more closely at this city of our great- 
grandfathers, which could be completely thrown out of gear by 
vellow fever or smallpox. 

InlSigadlstinguishedSwedishfraveller, Baron AxellKlinckow- 
strom, came to the United States, and made an extensive tour of 
the country. His account of New York City (which had just 
outstripped Philadelphia In size and importance, and was brag- 
ging of having become the Metropolis of the West) was, in the 
main, most complimentary. (Indeetl. it is quite surprising to 
see how flattering most cultured European visitors were in print 
at this period; such satirical lashings as those of Dickens and 
Mrs. TroUope are quite exceptional. Why was it? For we 
really were a bit raw in those days, you know. And they didn't 
owe us billions of dollars then. And If would be hard to find 
anything more arrogantly superior, or scurrilously denunciatory, 
than the British Reviews of the same time when they conde- 
scended to recognize the existence of a United States.) 

But the Baron notes what never fails to impress any foreign 
guest — except those from Ireland, where they evidently like to 
have their bacon -on -the- hoof handy, and the pig is Hterally 
domesticated, a "P.G." sharing bed and board: 
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"Another circumstance," he observes in his Letters, 
dangerous to health is the lact that pigs arc allou'ed to run loof 
in the streets. These pigs have on several occasions bee 
cause of remarkable scenes, jumping about here and then 
bowling over richly dressed ladies." 

This feature of the proud American metropoHs stuck i 
Scandinavian artist- nobleman's mind. For when he returned 
and issued five years later his " Alias I'd Frikerre Kllnckowslromj 
lirej om de Forenle Slaterne" he commented on it in one of the 
most beautiful pictures we have of New York at this period. 
His charming aquatint, of "Broadway-street and the City Hall," 
shows shawled and furbelowed ladies bearing parasols, and dan- 
dies with top hats, long cutaway tailed coats and small-clothes 
or top boots, — strolling along Broadway by the fluted columns 
and urn-capped gate-posts of old St. Paul's church, or stopping 
to gossip. A pompous side-whiskered banker drives his Madam 
(in sunbonnet with gay bows as large as her pretty Uttle curved 
and fringed French carriage- sunshade) down the street behind a 
spanking gray cob in a two-wheeled tilbury. A pair of grand 
ladies are taking the air along Chatham Street {now Park Row) 
in front of the City Hall's imposing elegance,* in a barouche set 
on arched springs, with caped coachman and footman perched in 
lofty grandeur on a seat two feet above the occupant's heads — 
while a panting spaniel gambols in front of the pair of horses he 
knows so welt, striving to win from them the recognition so 
readily bestowed in the home stable. A closed hackney coach 
with the " fare's" valet standing on the trunk-rack behind rattles 
uptown. t A coatless liveried porter — looking as if he had stepped 
out of the pages of "Pickwick Papers" — wheels some small 
luggage over the cobbles on a barrow with curved handles but 
without any rear standards to rest it on. The background is 
the aristocratic residence s.ection of the city; number 219, at the 
northwest corner of Vesey Street (later part of the Astor House), 
is the residence of Walter Rutherford, Esq., a former British 
officer who found American feminine charms as irresistible as 
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In iron roiinig liu 
id City Hall Park. 



had, i 



1821, replaced the former wooden picket fence 

f James Gallatin In hla Dlarv, "A Great Peace Maker," sava: "luLV 4, 
1823. New York. A horrible dav here: the noiiie of the |ulv 4 celebration 
intolerable . . . the difference in everything" (from Paris)': "onl.v about 
three private coaches In New York — no meaiu of getting about. The streets 
absolutelv filthy and the heat horrible. I have been nearly every night for a 
long walk. No roads — -no paths. I never realized the absolutely unfinished 
state of American cities till 1 returned. The horrible chewing of tobacco— the 

^ spitting: all ton awful. We have had a charming and hospitable reception, 

L but all is so crude." 
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Burgoyne found the Green Mountain Boys charging behind 
frenzied Benedict Arnold, or Ebenezer Stevens's and Alexander 
Hamilton's vomiting artillery at Saratoga; on up, facing the ten- 
acre Park and ending in an avenue of beautiful trees, are the 
homes (recently constructed in the formerly vacant "Fields") 
of Rufus King, Richard Harrison and Abijah Hammond, the 
former house of Vice-President Aaron Burr (vanished into the 
unsettled southwest), the residence of John Jacob Astor, already 
wealthiest of New Yorkers (occupied a few years earlier by 
Mayor Edward Livingston), and so on. 

And on the sidewalk of the streets in this fashionable "dia- 
mond-back" section, corresponding to our Fifth Avenue from 
Sixtieth Street north, — a hog, in front of the crossing flags, rubs 
his itching back against the iron standard of a street oil-lamp, 
while a sow looks contemplatively on. And a third piglet, with 
curled tail twitching, trots across the street before the porter's 
barrow! 

Indeed, it was asserted by indignant reformers, ten years later 
than this, that at least twenty- thousand porcine scavengers were 
roaming wild about the city streets; and progress had then been 
so great as to cause some finicky persons acttially to object to the 
great pig-sty which graced the northwest corner of Broadway 
and Canal Street. 

It was stoutly asserted by sturdy upholders of tradition that 
this roving flock of unlicensed scavengers were really of great 
service in "cleaning the streets of bones, etc." "Could no other 
plan be devised to effect this?" asks honest John Duncan, 
earnestly. 

Now, looking back upon this early Victorian epoch from our 
own pinnacle of progress (when the municipal ordinances permit 
the presence of only the human species of porcines who crowd 
and jostle in our street cars and subways) — it is clear that the 
Manhattan of those Arcadian days was even more different from 
our five-boroughed, six-millloned Greater New York in kind than 
in size. And since banks, banking, and bankers are, after all, a 
direct expression of the social community whose monetary needs 
they serve, we shall get a much clearer understanding of the 
financial beginnings of this miraculous century — which has 
transformed New York from insignificance to the financial centre 
of the world, even London having been supplanted in this posi- 
tion since the World War — if we visualize the conditions under 
which our grandfathers hved and moved and loaned their money. 

Manhattan, then, was really in 1822 an overgrown country 
village of about 135,000 men, women and children (over 10,000 
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of them free blacks. 5.000 foreigners and 518 slaves)— having 
swelled dropsically from a population of only 8,000 in 1730 to 
25,000 at the outbreak of the Revolution, 60,489 in 1800, and 
96.373 in 1810. 

This chief city of the United States, twice as large as Portland 
or Sacramento is to-day, and ranking with, say, Springfield, 
Hartford, Paterson, Youngstown, Des Moines, Memphis, Salt 
Lake City, San Antonio and Spokane:— 

(1) Disposed of its garbage and ashes by the nonchalant 
method of providing that each householder should, twice a week, 
from April to December, shovel and sweep the refuse, garbage 
and ashes (coal was just beginning, since 1820, to come into 
household use) to the middle of the street— where it fattened the 
pigs until it pleased the city officials to remove it. (This was the 
first "menace to health" which caught the eye — and nose, 
doubtless — of the Swedish baron.) 

Besides the hogs, cows still roamed some sections by day, 
milk being delivered from cans hung over the shoulders of the 
carriers— who were often women. 

There were no sewers, but each house had a pit "the very 
opening of which is enough to breed the plague itself. Moreover, 
their contents, instead of being carried to some distance from the 
town, are conveyed to the nearest slip or quay, and thrown into 
the water." 

(2) It had practically no water supply, drinking water coming 
from "numerous wells with pumps in all parts of the city." One 
of these pumps stood right opposite St. Paul's; it tapped a well 
sunk In 1754, as recorded in the Minutes of the Common Coun- 
cil of January 15:* "Ordered that Mr. Mayor Issue his Warrant 
to the Treasurer of this City to pay to Alderman De Peystcr or 
his Order the sum of Eight pounds in Order to Defray the Ex- 
pence of Sinking a well opposite to Spring Gardenf in the West 
Ward of this City." 

Not fill 1808 were all the pumps removed from the middle of 
Broadway, and others established at the sidewalks. Oddly 
enough, an "able report" by Mr, Weston, as early as 1799, noted 
that the drinking water was "deteriorating in goodness" all over 
the lower part of the city (the twenty thousand hogs would 

■ "The Iconography of Manhattan Island," by I, N, Phelps Stokes— which 
reproduces a very rare print of St, PbuI'ii and the pump opposite, 

\ Spring Garden covered the space bounded by Broadway, Fulton. N8S<iau 
and Ann Streets, Hampden Hall, a famous resort, stood 'on the site of the 
Herald till the latter moved to 34th Street; in 1776 it was the headquarters 
of the Sons of Liberty. 
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have known this without any expert's report) ; and the wealthier 
citizens had hy this time formed the habit of having pure drink- 
ing water brought down from the uninhabited upper portion of 
the island in casks — the stout old merchants doubtless inveigh- 
ing the while against the over-congestion, and bewailing the 
good old days when a man could drink plain water (if he had 
such a strange whim, without making it sanitary by infusing 
some beneficent Hollands), drawn from the very edge of his own 
stable yard. Blunt in his "Stranger's Guide" notes that it cost 
these magnates and the ships in the harbor $325,000 in 1817 to 
secure fresh drinking water in this way. 

To be sure, the "Manhattan Water Company" was chartered 
in 1790, the year after a severe yellow fever epidemic (ascribed 
to impure water), "the principal object of this corporation being 
to obtain a pure and wholesome water supply for the city of New 
York;" and on May 6fh its water committee was authorized to 
"contract for as many fine logs as they may think necessary for 
pipes and also for boring the same." 

The company did sink wells and build tanks and "an extensive 
reservoir in 13th Street near Broadway" — a well 112 feet deep 
and 16 in diametei^— and by 1836 it distributed (quite muddy 
and uninviting) water over twenty-five miles of mains to 2,000 
homes. But in 1822 its contribution amounted to very little in 
the general water supply — there wasn't much "watered stock" 
in those days of pristine innocence; and the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company would probably be the first to admit that, 
whatever was foremost in Aaron Burr's mind when he applied 
to the Legislature for his ambitious $2,000,000 charter, that in- 
conspicuous by-product clause permitting the Company "to em- 
ploy its surplus funds in banking" soon furnished the main 
reason for the Company's existence and activities. 

As for washing water, that fell like manna from heaven. "The 
drippings from the roofs," says a solemn "New Yorker" — 
whose volume of 1837 recounts "the Rise and Progress of the 
Metropolitan City of America" — ^"carefully preserved in cis- 
terns, and husbanded with proper frugality, served to preserve 
and promote that cleanliness of persons and apparel and habi- 
tations, which was the ;ust and honest pride of our grand- 
mothers before the name of Croton was heard among the deni- 
zens of the ancient Dutch metropolis." 

What happened to the cleanliness of persons, and apparel and 
habitations during a prolonged drought may be easily surmised 
by any one who has lived in those communities where roof- 
water, collected in cisterns, is still the main reliance. 
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(3) It had no gas. The New York Gas Light Company was or- 
ganized the next year, and in 1825 No. 7 Cherry Street, occupied 
by the president of the company, had the distinction of being 
the first New York house to display gasHght. It was regarded 
as a hazardous experiment. There were no street gas lamps till 
1828, Broadway being then thus lighted from the Battery to 
Grand Street. 

(4) There were some two thousand buildings south of Spring 
Street, half of them dwellings, but "there were no lodgings or 
apartments." and the eight small hotels (two on Wall Street, one 
on Nassau, one on Pine and one on Pearl) provided quite in- 
adequate accommodations, 

James Stuart, a very intelligent Scotchman, paid us a visit 
in 1828. He found the fare quite luxurious for a dollar-and-a- 
half-a-day board and lodging: "Turtle soup twice without extra 
charge: beef good, poultry excellent; beef, fish, melons, tea and 
coffee for dinner; fish, steak, chicken and eggs in large quantities 
for breakfast;" but "beds without curtains; not a bit of carpet 
in the bedrooms; and water not as plentiful as requisite, most of 
all in a warm cfimate; neither hot nor cold baths in this, one of 
the two greatest in New York — nor proper accommodations of 
a different but still more necessary description. The waiter 
shrugged his shoulders in pointing out a court behind one of the 
piazzas at the back of the house, where I found a row of temples 
alternately for males and females." 

Such was the scarcity of dwellings three years later (in spite 
of the three thousand new buildings) that people were moving 
info half-finished residences, and a throng of homeless folk, 
cluttering the Park alter May first Moving Day, were lodged in 
the gaol until houses they had rented could he gotten ready. 
And meetings of indignant tenants, in 1822. were "Resolving" 
that there should be some reductions in rents. 

Potters-field, which was next vear to be levelled and become 
the Parade Ground (afterwards" Washington Square), was still 
a rough burial ground for paupers — and an old New Yorker tells 
how his father, when going from his home in Warren Street 
"across lots" to Greenwich Village, to visit his fiancee, used 
to stumble over the graves in the darkness. Broadway ended 
at 10th Street, where it ran into the Bloomingdale Road. The 
whole city was lour miles long nominally, extending to about 
Slst Street— but above Union Square it resembled one of the 
"developments" in the interior scrub-oak fiats of Long Island. 
It consisted of street-names and nothing else. 

The Maverick lithograph of Wall Street shows: a church. 
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hotels, two dandies riding blooded horses, four horses prancing 
along through the snow before a double sleigh, and a man sawing 
up fire-wood on the sidewalk at the corner of Wall and Broadway. 

(5) There were no police in the ill-lighted streets, but a few 
ununiformed watchmen, each carrying a lantern on a pole and 
crying out the hours of the night. 

(6) The few fire-engines were clumsy, primitive affairs dragged 
by hand. 

(7) There were at least 2,500 grog-shops, hundreds of them 
dirty httle holes where rum was dispensed as a side line. 

(8) The New York Hospital and Lunatic Asylum* stood at 
Broadway and Duane Street; the first Almshouse and Peniten- 
tiary, the Bible Society, Bloomingdale Asylum, and the first or- 
ganized effort for the prevention of pauperism all dated from a 
few years previous, 1816; while the New York Institute for the 
Deaf and Bhnd was founded in 1813. 

(9) The tide of immigration was already swelling: from 1816 
to 1820 the city added some twenty-three thousand inhabitants 
— but of these, nearly all must have been immigrants, since 
18,930 of these arrived between January, 1818, and November, 
1820. 

(10) Three years previous the Sat/annak had been the first 
vessel to cross the ocean using auxiUary steam-power. The usual 
means of ocean transport was by the packet lines, established 
just after the Revolution: the British boats usually took from 
five to six weeks for the passage, while the American packets, 
of about 500 tons, averaged twenfy-Gve days for the easterly 
trip (occasionally making it in eighteen or less), and charged 
thirty guineas' fare. 

(11) There were no street-cars or railroads. The first loco- 
motive, the "Stourbridge Lion," arrived here from England in 
1829, the first horse-car in 1832; the earliest steam-cars in 1834. 
In May, 1822, there is announced as a sensational curiosity: 

Steam Coach. An elegant carriage, which carries two 
persons and is propelled by steam, is now exhibitiiiK, and will 
continue for a few days at the Park Hail. No. 253 Broadway, 
opposite the City Ha!!. Price of admittance, 25 cents. 

The coach line to Albany started at four in the morning; an- 
other took twenty hours for the trip to Newburgh, where it con- 
nected with the line for Ithaca. There were a few steamboat 

* Another monument to the benevolence of that fine old Philadelphia-New 
York Quaker, Thomas Eddy. He was also a leader in helping the miserable 
remnants of the Six Nations Indians, in pushing through the Erie Canal, in 
._ mui- c_.:-... „J :_ ,11 j„rts of efforts for making the world a 
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ferries,* tri-weekly service to Albany (the Chancellor Livinfftloa, 
the Chancellor Richmond and the Fire Fly) ; the Conrucltcul and 
Fulton ran to Providence; and a new service, "The Citizen's 
Pilot," took passengers by the steamer Bristol to Elizabeth- 
townport, thence by coach (via New Brunswick, Princeton, 
Trenton and Bristol) to Philadelphia in one day at a cost of 
four dollars. When in January the Citizens' Post Coach made 
the trip from Philadelphia in eleven and a half hours, the Com- 
merclal Ad^rluer chronicled the fact under the heading, "Rapid 
travelhng." Yet it is well to realize that they looked back- 
ward with complacency, even as we do; if b recorded in 1823 
that a traveller had just made the journey from New York to 
Boston, by steamboats and stages, 270 miles in 25^ hours and 
without fatigue, "being able to take a whole night's sleep in 
a comfortable bed, on the way! If any one, thirty years ago, had 
said that such a thing was possible, he would have been thought 
of as nearly insane." 

The Erie Canal was being built under the energetic sponsor- 
ship of De Witt Clinton, but it was not completed till 1825, 
when there was a tremendous celebration in honor of its opening. 

(12) Telephone and telegraph were, of course, undreamed of; 
and the mail from Pittsburgh east was "lost or stolen" four times 
in less than two months. 

(13) Lotteries were universal; the "lottery deed" given when 
one of the Bayards sold land on Broadway by this method is 
still in the city archives; and good moral citizens fifteen years 
later were pointing out the train of evils which followed from 
this gambhng craze. 

To mention one instance among scores; in 1828 the old con- 
servative Hartford Bank (chartered in 1791) discovered that 
its cashier had during thirteen years stolen over thirty thousand 
dollars, most of which he confessed had been spent on lottery 
tickets. 

And yet, bad as conditions seem at this time, the Grand Jury 
reported in 1833: "In the year 1824 there were but eight or fen 
dealers in lottery tickets in the city, while at this time there are 
one hundred and forty-seven, and some of our principal streets 
are literally disfigured by their advertisements." 

A familiar name to modern sporting New Yorkers was over the 
door of 139 Broadway, where tickets to the Literature Lottery 
were sold, P. Canfield. Another name, not unfamiliar, was N. 

• Fulton and Chancellor Livingston had received in 1803 and 1808 a 30- 
year monopoly of the right to operate steamboats in New York waters — a 
grant bitterly atlaclted by New Jersey ferry owners in 1815. 
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Judah, at 157; and Allen's "Truly Luck Office" did business 
at 122. Mr. Canfield's prize list of February 20th gives prizes of 
$500, $100 and $50, while the report notes: "Gain of the wheel, 
$25,000/' 

(14) Insolvent debtors were still imprisoned, and for some 
decades thereafter reformers found a fertile source for outcry in 
the hardships these unfortunates were compelled to undergo. 
In the fall of 1921 a descendant of Gouverneur Morris, who had 
previously gone into voluntary bankruptcy, appealed to the 
court for release from the "jail limits" of Westchester County, 
testifying that he had nothing and his wife paid even his club 
dues — this restriction to such ample "jail limits" being the only 
vestige left of the former universal custom of close imprison- 
ment for debt. 

(15) The level of the amusements is hinted at by these ad- 
vertisements in the New York Evening Posl: 

Caution. To prevent mislakes. as there are ttuo elephants 
in this city, the proprietor oF the large and learned Elephant 
would in^rm the citizens of New York and Us vicinity, that 
this sagacious animal is to lie seen at No. 1 1 Chatham Street, 
nearlv apposite the Citv Hall, from 8 o'clock a.m. until 10 
p.m. at the reduced pri^ of 12>^ cents only. 
N.B. Good accommodations for the Ladies. 

[May 6, 1822] 

At the Circus — Broadway, a Grand Equestrian Melo 
Drama of "Timour the Tartar" is performed every night 
except Saturday. The performance commences at 7, tickets 
during the dav may be purchased at the "Circus Retreat, 
opposite the Circu!.," [August 6, 1822] 

(16) There was no such thing as free education. The Free 
School Society was named the Public School Society in 1826, 
and then began a campaign to provide for the many poorer 
children who were not receiving any education. 

(17) The complete upset of business life by the yellow fever 
has already been described. 

This was but one of the plagues which were then considered 
unpreventable "acts of God." A few years later the Asiatic 
cholera descended upon the city via Quebec, and for three months 
thousands of people were in its deadly grip. Again most of the 
inhabitants fled to Greenwich and the country — often to find 
conditions only worse than at home. When the plague ceased, 
some 5,500 people had died of it. 

(18) The papers regularly carried advertisements of slaves 
for sale, and runaway slaves whose apprehension was demanded. 

(19) One thing, however, seems not to have altered, in the 
face of all the adages as to its essentially mutable and uncertain 
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nature. "Broadway," says an English visitor, "the chosen resort 
of the young and gay, in these cold bright mornings, seems one 
moving crowd of painted butterflies. I sometimes tremble for 
the pretty creatures (and very pretty they are) as they flutter 
along through the biting air in dress more suited to an Italian 
winter than to one which approaches nearer fo that of Norway," 

At this precise time, too. John M. Duncan was setting down in 
Glasgow his impressions of New York during his tour of the 
United States three years before: 

"The streets in the lower and older portion of the city are 
very narrow and crooked, and what is more immediately inex- 
cusable, kept in very bad order. Garbage and litter of almost 
every kind are thrown out upon the pavement, where a multi- 
tude of hogs of all ages riot in abundance. The foot walks are 
encumbered with projecting steps and cellar doors, lamp posts, 
pump wells, and occasionally poplar trees; and where any open 
space occurs, barrels, packing- boxes, and wheelbarrows are not 
infrequently piled up, . . . The city is throughout very in- 
differently hghted, and in many places the feeble glimmerings 
of a solitary oil lamp must struggle past two stately trees, which 
stand like sentinels to defend it. 

"Broadway, the Irongate of New York, passes longitudinally 
through the centre of the city, and occupies in general the highest 
part of the ground; it is wide and straight, and pretty compactly 
built for nearly two miles. It contains a great many well built 
houses of brick, but there is still a considerable intermixture of 
paltry wooden ones; a few scattered poplars skirt each side. , . . 

"In a summer evening the Battery is a deservedly favourite 
promenade, and the prospect which it affords is very rarely to 
be equalled. " 

He goes on to various matters which arouse his interest: 

"During the time of public worship, it is quite common in the 
more narrow streets of New York to find a chain extended com- 
pletely across, from one post to another, to prevent the passage 
of carriages. This we should think with us a very glaring in- 
fringement on the liberty of the subject. . . . 

"The sleigh is an open carriage on two runners, shod with 
iron, exactly like a pair of large skates. They skim along so 
smoothly that a horse will manage eight or nine miles an hour 
with great ease. As there is no ratthng of wheels, to warn pedes- 
trians of their approach, the horse carries, by law, a row of bells 
round his neck. ... 

"The boarding-house system, which prevails here universally, 
is in many respects not agreeable. I pay eight dollars a-week. 
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36s. sterling, for Imard and lodging. My bed-room contains 
a small lied, a fragment of carpet, two chairs, a table, looking 
glass and uash-hand basin, but the apartment, although larger 
than many that are to be met with, has little more than space for 
the enumerated articles. . . . Should I dine out the whole 
week, there is no abatement of the charge; should I wish a friend 
or two to dine with me, they must take their places at the pubUc 
table, and I pay an extra dollar for each, . . . Liquors of every 
kind the boarder provides for himself. Should I wish a fire in 
my bed-room, I lay in my own wood, which is three times as 
expensive as coals are in Glasgow. . . , 

"Housekeeping is very expensive, particularly in the item of 
rent. A comfortable lodging of six or eight apartments cannot 
be had, except in the outskirts of the city, for less than 800 to 
1,000 dollars a year, including the city taxes, or £180 to £225 
sterling. A boarding-house has recently been opened in Broadway, 
the landlady of which pays the enormous rent of 3,000 dollars, 
£675. It is to be sure a large building and a favorable situation, 
but it is more than three times the rent which such a house would 
bring in Glasgow or fxlinburgh. The wages of domestics are 
also very high, and good servants are not easily to be got. . . . 

"In most other particulars household expenses are moderate, 
butcher meat 3d. or 4d. sterling a pound, fowls about eighteen 
pence a pair; bread, vegetables and butter in proportion. French 
wines are cheap, so is brandy ; Madeira is rather dearer but is very 
generallyused;verygood Portandrumarescarcely tobchad. . . . 

"... Tammany Hall is one of the public hotels, and noted 
for the public meetings of the democratic party or Bucktails* 
as they are called. Like the other hotels it is the residence of a 
good many permanent boarders; some of them merchants of 
considerable wealth, who sit down every day at the public table. 
The inn is with us proverbially the traveller's home, but here 
it is the home of a great many besides travellers. This feature 
in the American system I cannot admire; nor can ! imagine what 
comfort there can be amidst the bustle and noise of a public 
tavern, or in smoking segars and drinking spirits and water in 
the bar-room. 

• In 1791 the chief of the Creek Indians of Florida and Georgia (named, 
oddlv enough, Alexander McGiivery) was brought to New York by Col. 
Marinus Willett in an effort to Impress these troublesome southern neighbors. 
The Tammanv Society met the delegation of Indian braves in full regalia. 
adding to the back of their feathered head-dress, as an extemporized avmbol of 
the visiting tribe, a buck's tail; the DeWitt Clinton faction derisively termed 
these bitter political enemies " Bucktails"— and the name stuck for a genera- 
tion, being adopted bv the Tammanyites and celebrated by the "BucktaQ 
Bards," 
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the travellers further down. Thcv take their scats at the sound 
of the dinner bell, and in little more than a quarter of an hour 
most of them are ready to leave the table. During dinner rum 
and water is the usual beverage; few take wine unless they are 
entertaining a friend. . . . 

"The New York newspapers are like our own filled with lot- 
tery pull's, and 'Lucky Office' stares you in the face in every 
street. The prevalence of this licensed gambling In the United 
States is an evil token of the state of the public mind. , , . 
Here are lotteries for almost every purpose — for making roads, 
for building bridges, for erecting public buildings, for endowing 
universities, and would you beheve it? for building churchesl 

"They have what they call a 'Literature Lottery' in New 
York, going on regularly from year to year, and the price of 
tickets, and divisions of tickets, is so small as to be within the 
reach of almost the poorest classes. . . . 

"Another and a greater abomination, in the newspapers, are 
the advertisements of Slaves for Sale. . . . 

"Most of the churches here have sermons on New Year's day 
morning. ... 

"It is the rule here that on New Year's day you visit every 
family of your acquaintance, even though the acquaintance 
should be very slight. . . . The ladies stay at home to receive 
visitors, the gentlemen go about. Clergymen, however, are in 
virtue of their office, entitled to the same attention as the ladies, 
and a call at their levee is never on any account omitted. As all 
these visits must be over before dinner, they are necessarily 
very short. . . . 

"We have had a considerable fall of snow for a few days, 
and yesterday afternoon I enjoyed for the first time a ride in a 
sleigh. Sleighs are in general open above, and have cross seats 
like those of a stage waggon, capable of accommodating eight 
or ten persons. The driver stands in front protected by a curved 
board which rises up to keep out the snow. 

" In a bleak December day, if there is a slight glimpse of sun- 
shine, you may see the ladies walking Broadway in gossamer 
dresses of silks and gauze, with their throats perfectly bare. 
In strong contrast with these fair daughters of the spring, the 
city sparks lounge along enveloped in thick box coats, with 
eight or ten capes, and roll after roil of cravats and silk hand- 
kerchiefs swathed under their chins. 
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"Another custom prevails among the ladles no less pernicious. 
On Sabbath they may be seen picking their steps to church 
through drifting snow, in silk or cotton stockings, and shoes 
scarcely thicker than a cobweb; so far as I can observe a worsted 
stocking is to American ladies an unknown comfort. Behind 
them comes a little black girl carrying a small tin box, pierced 
with holes, containing a little pan of live charcoal or the glowing 
embers of hickory wood. The box is used as a footstool during 
service. 

"The number of banking companies in America surprises a 
stranger. In the city of New York there are ten or a dozen, all 
issuing their own notes, besides a multitude of others in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. A list of the banks in the United States 
has been recently published, containing between three and four 
hundred; although there is every reason to believe that it is 
not complete. Some of the memoranda in this catalogue are 
not a little inexplicable to a stranger. Under the name of one 
of the banks you will find; 'The notes of this bank signed with 
red ink, at a discount of 25 per cent, those signed with black 
5 per cent discount;' after the name of another; 'Not in good 
credit. ' The paper of one town is not received by the banks 
of another, unless when specially payable there, and the conse- 
quence is that it requires not a little circumspection, in a stranger 
who Is travelling about, to avoid losing by the discount upon 
notes, -which increases regularly as he recedes from the place 
where they are issued. This in the paper of private companies 
is less remarkable, but the United States' Bank, which has eight 
or ten branches scattered over the country, issues notes dated 
at each of these places, none of which will be received by any 
of the other branches except for government duties and taxes; 
so that a merchant with his pocket full of the notes of the United 
States' Bank at Philadelphia, cannot pay his bill in the office of 
the same bank at New York, till he has gone to a broker and paid 
him a premium for exchanging them. This discount upon bank 
notes has given rise to a regular trade of buying and selling them. 
. . . The brokers, or .rhai'er.r, as they are familiarly designated, 
are numerous in all the towns. 

"The legal rate of interest in the State of New York is seven 
per cent, but bills at 60 days are discounted by the banks at 
six. The banks make a dividend on their stock once in six 
months, which at present varies in amount from eight to twelve 
per cent per annum. Each company must be incorporated 
hy an act of the State legislature, and it is illegal to commence 
banking without such an act." 
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Jf FEW more details in a bird's-eye view of this period mav 
yta help in reconstructing the background of our forefathers' 
* •*■ financial activities. 

Nominall.v New York extended from the Battery to what is 
now 51st Street, most of the island having been laid out ten years 
preWously into streets on a regular and uniform system. In 
point of fact there was very little still above the City Hall, and 
almost nothing except isolated farms and country houses above 
Union Place (Square)— which Engineer John Randel had been 
instructed by the Commissioners fen years previously to lay out 
as a public square — because the junction of the Bowery and 
Bloomingdale Roads at 16th Street formed so acute an angle 
that there was not sufficient ground left for building pur- 
poses. 

The whole of Long Island outside of Brooklyn had but twelve 
or iifteen small villages, with a single road running through 
Bedford. Jamaica. Jericho, Dix Hills and Smithtown to serve 
the several hundred square miles from that backbone to the 
sooth shore. 

From the Harlem River to the Connecticut line a map shows 
settlements at West Farms, Eastchester, Klngsbridgc. Yonkers. 
New Rochelle. Phillipsburg and White Plains— in place of what 
is already approaching a solidly built-up city along the Sound 
and the "Hudson. The rest of the Commonwealth was as un- 
developed as one might expect; Maine just transformed from a 
25 
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District to a State, had perhaps a quarter of a million people 
its whole area, less than ten to a square mile; practically all the 
vast interior section was a howling wilderness of sixteen million 
acres, of which a quarter belonged to private individuals, the 
rest to the State of Massachusetts; and there were perhaps 
Bftcen hundred pioneer families scattered about over this huge 
tract. 

The capital city of Washington was building at the prodigious 
rate of 88 private buildings In a year — "much progress made in 
the City Hall, a very large ediGce; a new bridge erected over the 
Tyber; a fountain of water opened that yields sixty gallons a 
minute, with a head of at least fifty feet above the Pennsylvania 
avenue," and other details of rapid growth flattering to national 

The original thirteen States had grown to twenty-four, six 
(Indiana. Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama. Maine and Missouri) 
having been admitted in as many consecutive years. Texas and 
California were to be Mexican for another quarter of a century; 
Alaska was not only still an outlying Russian province, but Czar 
Alexander had just issued a ukase excluding ships from Bering 
Sea and Russia's Paciiic coast; three years before, on Washing- 
ton's birthday, Florida had been ceded to the United States by 
Spain, and was kept in the public mind chiefly as the seat of our 
endless and humiliating war with the Scminoles.* 

The slowness of communication made what we now call the 
Middle West like a foreign wilderness land, and the Pacific Coast 
was many times twice as far away as Europe. A weekly of the 
time reports the departure of a company of 180 adventurers 
from St. Charles, Missouri, for an expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains: "they are reported to be of vigorous and masculine 
appearance, well armed and prepared for a three years' tour 
through this savage and almost unknown country." Even on 
the Atlantic seaboard it cost six cents to send a letter thirty 
miles and twenty-live cents to send it 400 miles — with double 
and triple rates for those overweight; a package weighing half 
a pound cost $1.92 for the shortest distance; the freight on a ton 
of goods from Albany to Buffalo was $100. As a sample of the 

■ Careful and shrewd James Stuart, an English visitor in 1830, declares 
the reason why the United States wished to own Florida was because of its 
abundance of live oaks "fit for building ships of war," and that the govern- 
ment had made extensive plantations for this purpose. "I have heard," he 
says, "of the formation of plantations of trees upon a great scale nowhere in 
North America but in Florida; but this need not occasion surprise, for there is 
no abject which the people of the United States are so anxious to attain as the 
possession of a powerful navy." 
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ease of travelling^fhe trip of ninety-six miles from Utica to 
Montezuma was performed in a scow drawn hy two horses and 
generally required nearly two days, though the fare was only 
four dollars; the voyage up the Mississippi, from New Orleans to 
Cincinnati, no longer took ninety to one hundred days, as when 
the "arks" had to be warped up the current by ropes fastened 
to trees on the bank: but the average steamboat speed was hardly 
more than that ot a good walker, and boilers blew up and boats 
hit snags and sank with a frequency quite disconcerting to 
strangers; newspapers and magazines naturally circulated only 
close to their place of publication — though New York State had 
ninety, eight being dailies, the rest weeklies or semi- weeklies. 
So, without railroad, telegraph or telephone, there was very 
slight commercial intercourse, and nothing to spread quickly 
the news and ideas, the simultaneous discussion of which is the 
cement of a modern nation. 

In spite of the four decades during which we had been evolving 
as the United States of America, there was strikingly little na- 
tional feehng observable, except when something like the War 
of 1812 pulled the country together. 

States' rights, and state, as opposed to national, feeling had 
focussed already on the hotly debated subject of slavery; and 
two years before this the Missouri Compromise had been placed 
as a plaster on a sore which was later to fester till it required that 
bloody capital operation of the Civil War to ease the body 
politic." 

Far up on the Pacific Coast, the Northwest Company {which 
had taken over the unsuccessful colonization enterprise of John 
Jacob Astor) had, the year before, passed on the venture in its 
turn to the Hudson's Bay Company; and the American Board of 
Foreign Missions was receiving reports of the condition of the 
natives there which resulted a few years later in the sending of 
missionaries — ^from the Sandwich Islands (!j, to care for the 
bodies and souls of these Indians. 

Indeed, if is very hard for a modern traveller speeding in a 
sleeping car from coast to coast in five days, or whizzing by plane 
to Chicago in six or eight hours, to realize how vague was the 
sense of ownership in the whole region west of the AUeghenies. 
Indiana, for mstance, was a state, but its four counties had 

• A good deal of sljr was caused this very year by the execution In Charles- 
ton of thirty-five slaves, convicted of conspiracy against their masters chiefly 
on the testimony of fellow slaves, not under oath. This, and some barbarous 
misuses of power observed by travellers, contributed ammunition for the 
abolitionists. 
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beginning to develop towards a commonwealth. Detroit had, 
including the garrison of the fort, perhaps a thousand people; 
St. Louis was a headquarters for trading, exploring and fur 
hunting parties with a few hundred houses. 

Nor was there always real unity even within a given state or 
citv. That indefatigable and reverend geographer, Jedidiah 
Morse, remarks in one of his descriptions of New York in 1818: 

"The English language is generally spoken throughout the 
state, but is much corrupted by the Dutch dialect, which is still 
spoken in some counties, particularly King's. Ulster, and Albany. 
Dutch schools are now discontinued, and the language will prob- 
ably soon cease to be used." And Stuart in I80O noticed in New 
Orleans that "the American and French populations do not 
even yet amalgamate well together;" while in Chambersburg he 
was surprised, "on going out in the evening, to iind a watchman, 
a German, calling the hours, who could not speak a word of 
English." 

Charles Fenno Hoffman, thirteen years after this, made a 
tour of the United States from New York, embodying his experi- 
ences in two volumes called "A Winter In the West. By a New 
Yorker." Through the Pennsylvania mountains he passed 
frequent emigrants: "A covered one-horse wagon generally 
contains the whole worldly substance of a family consisting not 
infrequently of a dozen members. The tolls are so high along 
this western turnpike, and horses arc comparatively so cheap in 
the region whither the emigrant Is bound, that he rarely pro- 
vides more than one miserable Rosinante to transport his whole 
family to the far west." 

That there was a considerable tide setting westward, how- 
ever, Spoffard testified as early as 1825: there were 1,000 stran- 
gers setting the httle village of BufialoJ agog, and a stream of 
500 people was passing westward each day. 

Pittsburgh was the third most important town in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, supplying the whole region for 2,000 n\iles to 
New Orleans with hardware, machinery and cutlery, mining 

•In 1835 C. F. Hoffman was invited to a 
frame buildinga yet to be found in Chicago; ? 
ancient French trading posts on the Lakes. 
village since the Indian war, eighteen months ; 

t The Supreme Court of Illinois was first orsanized m 1S19. 

i It had been entirely destroyed bv the British in 1813, hut after the 
of the war became the metropolis of tlie rapidly settling, four-niilliui 
"Holland Purehflse." which look In the whole end of New York Stale H 
the Genesee River. 
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soft coal, handling five million feef of lumber a .vear. sending her 
glass everywhere from Arkansas to Baltimore; taking bloom 
iron at St. Louis and returning if as rolled iron at $38 a ton. 

At Chicago the garrison officers drove up to the door of Hoff- 
man's lodging with a train of "carioles " and took him off to 
see a pacing match on the ice; seeing a wolf travelling along the 
prairie above the river, within range, a horseback hunt was 
arranged for the next day — and probably within what is now the 
city's limits, the hunters killed a gray wolf and two prairie 
wolves. Near Ottawa (Illinois) he saw"the oaks within gunshot 
of the porch of his stopping place "so loaded with grouse (prairie 
hens) that they showed more like a flock of pigeons than a covey 
uf game birds;" and in all this region men's minds were still full 
of the Indian outbreak of 1832, when the Sacs and Foxes butch- 
ered every member of two families except a pair of girls. 

After leaving Prairie du Chien, he crossed the Oulsconsin 
River on poles and loose timber thrown out upon the frail ice, 
sliding the baggage over the open current on a smooth board. 
At Galena he found Colonel H., an aristocratic New York ac- 
quaintance with West Point education, who, clad in "leather 
shirt and drawers" drove hogs to market or teamed a load of 
lead into town with an ox-cart. St. Louis still showed its his- 
tory in its houses; "in one section you will find it built up entirely 
with the broad steep-roofed stone edifices of the French, and the 
Spaniards' tall stuccoed dwelling raising its tiers of open corri- 
dors above them, like a once showy but half-defaced galleon in 
a fleet of battered frigates; while another will present you only 
with the chpper-built brick houses of the American residents- 
light as a Baltimore schooner, and pert-looking as a Connecticut 
smack." And men in the bar-room of the hotels told personal 
stories of scalping Indians and leaving them to die. 

Cincinnati offered the traveller "literary soirees" and slaugh- 
ter-houses where 120,000 hogs were turned into pork products 
annually — a promise, at least, of future greatness; doubtless, 
she also justified her claim to be "the Athens of the drama be- 
yond the Blue Ridge" by theatrical offerings ranging from "The 
Forty Thieves" to "Hamlet," and continuing the Interesting 
theatrical tradition since 1805, in the line of which came Sol 
Smith with his famous feat (in "Pizarro") of representing, ail 
unaided: 

"High Priest! Volverde! HI! 

Aimagrol ! Guard! ! ! 1 ! ! 

Blind Manl ! 1 The Whole of the SpanUh 

Sentinell 111 ArmvH!!!)!" 
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"one of the most celebrated watering places in the Union; second 
alone to Saratoga in the concourse of strangers it brings together 
every season, and even rivalled bv the Lebanon Springs of New 
York in beauty of situation;" but the guests were housed in 
cabins of logs or boards, and there seemed a "slovenliness and 
want of refined economy in many of the details.' 

Let us take a little wider sweep for a moment. 

During March of this very year one of the chief 
discussion in Congress was the suppression of piracy ! 
Indies and on the Barbary coast. It was an everyday 
for merchant vessels to be captured, the crews murdered, and 
the cargoes sold openly in Cuban ports; and it was reported that 
the famous Lafitte was among the captains operating in these 
waters without let or hindrance. A weekly of that period sum- 
mariKes an investigation by the committee on Naval Affairs: 

"The Report states, that the system of plunder in the West 
India seas is truly alarming, and imperiously calls for the prompt 
interposition of government; that every mail brings such ac- 
counts of massacre and plunder, by the vicious and depraved of 
aU nations, that, if not winked at by the authorities of Cuba, they 
are not restrained; that the danger of smuggling is thereby con- 
siderably increased on our coast; an ample force is, therefore, 
recommended to suppress it; that the force actually employed 
by our Government is, the Franklin, of 74 guns, in the Pacific, 
for the protection of our commerce in that quarter; that the 
Constellation frigate, of 36 guns, is in the same ocean, but 
ordered to return home upon the arrival of the Franklin; that 
the schooner Dolphin, of 12 guns, accompanies the Franklin, as 
absolutely necessary upon so long a voyage. 

"In relation to the instructions for this service, the committee 
think it would be incorurt^Unl with public law and general usage 
to give any authority to destroy pirates and piratical vessels 
found at sea, or in uninhabited places. 

"The Committee are of opinion that it would !>e dangerous 
and productive of great evil, to vest in the commanders of our 
public vessels an authority to treat as pirates, and punish with- 
out trial, even such persons as those above described. It is not 
necessary for the accomplishment of the object in view that 
such an authority should be given, and it is essentially due to 
the rights of all, and the principles of 'public law, and the gen- 
eral usages,' that the consequences and punishment of piracy 
should follow only a legal adjudication of the fact. 
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"That the sloop of war Horntl, of 18 guns, the brigs Enter- 
prise and Spark, of 12 guns each, and the schooners Porpoise, 
Grampus, Shark and AUigalor, of 12 guns each, are cruising in 
the West India seas and Gulf of Mexico, for the protection of 
trade, the suppression of piracy, etc.; and that the gun boats 
Nos. 158 and 168, are cruising along the coasts of Georgia and 
Florida, for the same purpose. 

"That the frigate Macedonian is now equipping at Boston, 
and will soon sail on a cruise for the same object; and that it 
will be necessary to keep at least one vessel of war, either a 
corvette or schooner, on the coast of Africa, as the most efficient 
means for the suppression of the slave trade. 

"The committee are of opinion that no part of the foregoing 
enumerated force could be withdrawn from the service in which 
it is employed, without detriment to the public interest, and that 
the forces In the West India seas and Gulf of Mexico are inade- 
quale for the objects specified in the resolution referred to." 

New York had its mail bandits, requiring the aid of the United 
States marines, in 1921; and newspaper observers found a whole 
fleet of motor-launch law breakers at the edge of the three-mile 
limit in the Bahamas, busily engaged in conveying bottled and 
barrelled cheer to the metropohs in defiance of the 18th Amend- 
ment. But the notion of open piracy in the nineteenth century, 
requiring Congressional investigations, would certainly make one 
of our naval officere smile. 

A few months later the United States and Great Britain were 
receiving from the Czar of all the Russias his Imperial Decision 
in the dispute between them as to the true construction of the 
first article of that Treaty of peace and amity concluded at 
Ghent on Christmas Eve of 1814. Our claim was for indem- 
nification for private property, especially slaves, carried away 
by the British forces when they evacuated American territories; 
and His Imperial Majesty did us the honor to constitute and 
appoint as arbitrators to settle this httle financial disagreement — 
"Charles Robert Count Nesselrode, His Imperial Majesty's 
Privy Counsellor, Member of the Council of State. Secretary 
of State directing the Imperial Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Chamberlain, Knight of the Order of Saint Alexander Nevsky, 
Grand Cross of the Order of Saint Vladimir of the first class. 
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Knight of that of the White Eagle of Poland, Grand Cross of 
the Order of St. Stephen of Hungary, of the Black and of the 



Red Eagle of Prt 



, of the Logio 



of Hoi 



■ of France, of 



Charles III of Spain, of St. Ftrrdin 



,nd of Merit of Naples 



of the Polar Star of Swedei 



of Wirt em burg 
,nd of Guelph 



of the Annunciation of Sard] 
the Elephant of Denmark, of the Golden EagL 
of Fidelity of Baden, of St. Constantine of Pai 
of Hanover; 

"John Count Capodistrias, His Imperial Majesty's Privv 
Counsellor, and Secretary of State. Knight of the Order of St. 
Alexander Nevsky. Grand Cross of the order of St. Vladmir of 
the first class, Knight of that of the White Eagle of Poland, 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Stephen of Hungary, of the Black 
and of the Red Eagle of Prussia, of the Legion of Honour of 
France, of Charles HI of Spain, of St. Ferdinand and of Merit 
of Naples, of St. Maurice and of St. Lazarus of Sardinia, of the 
Elephant of Denmark, of Fidelity and of the Lion of Zahringen 
of Baden, Burgher of the Canton of Vaud, and also of the Canton 
and of the Republic of Geneva"— 

who decided, sensibly enough, that we should be paid for any 
slaves or other properly transferred to British vessels from 
territories which the Treaty allotted to us, but not for those 
from other regions, and proceeded to determine the exact amount 
of our bill. 

In England, the Prince Regent had come to the throne as 
George IV, and had given the scandalmongers of the world a 
feast by putting unfortunate Queen Caroline on trial for divorce. 
Castlereagh had just killed himself, and Canning had become 
Foreign Secretary— his task being somewhat lightened by the 
death of Napoleon at St. Helena and the consequent removal of 
the bogy still present in the minds of many who considered him 
the monster that had upset the orderly world they knew. As 
if to celebrate this return of sanity, the Bank of England was 
proposing to resume specie payments, to the vast relief of the 
business men and financiers of that country and our own, since 
violent panics in 1816 and 1819 had resulted from the demoral- 
ized banking situation. The step was postponed because of a 
great depression in business in 1822, but was finally taken three 
years later. 

In England, as on the Continent, the most superficial view of 
this decade betrays the ferment of liberal ideas. William Cob- 
betf had been loudly urging his followers to demand sweeping 
parliamentary reforms and agricultural riots had led, in 1816, 
to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus; in August 1819 troops 
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hail to charge ihe rioters m MamhcBler ami kl out a good deal 
of hoi hlood upon St. Peter's Fields. Tht-re were mutterings 
in France: the assassination of the Due de Berri betrayed the 
deep-seated hostility to the restored Bourbons ; nor did it improve 
matters when a French army, under the Duke of Angouleme, 
went to Spain to carry out the dictates of the reactionary Con- 
gress at Verona and put down the revolutionary movement which 
threatened King Ferdinand's absolute rule- 
Italy, too, was a source of deep anxiety to the upholders of 
the established order. The mutinies and revolutions of 1820 
had been crushed by Austria, assisted by the fleets of Great 
Britain and France; with the mere change from a King Ferdi- 
nand to a King Charles Felix, absolute monarchy was restored 
for a while; but the Great Powers, met together at Laybach 
to fake firm measures against the rabble, heartily approved of 
such measures as Metternich had forced through the German 
Confederation's Congress of Carlsbad for a strict censorship of 
the press which was helping to inllame these lawless radicals. 
Though less vocal, Mahmud II, Sultan of Turkey, doubtless 
felt much the same sense of outrage when the Greek revolution 
began. The year we are considering saw the proclamation by 
the National Assembly of the independence of Greece — after 
a subjection to Turkey which had begun nearly half a century 
before America was discovered. In the following year the whole 
civilized world was thrilled by the exploit of that Markos Boz- 
zaris with whom every schoolboy of the past generation became 
familiar; and Lord Byron's romantic expedition, and death at 
Mlssolonghi, aroused a popular fervor everywhere which was a 
material factor in producing the alliance of England, France 
and Russia that destroyed Turkish domination of Greece a few 

Everywhere one turns there are visible some beginnings of 
this awakening national consciousness. Belgium was agitating 
for that independence from the Netherlands which it finally 
secured in 1830; the very rigors of the repressive actions in 
Germany reflect what was going on underneath and what was 
to culminate in the unsuccessful revolutions of 1848. In Nor- 
way the Storthing (though forced a few years previously at the 
point of Swedish bayonets to accept the decree of the Congress 
of Vienna giving Norway to Sweden) abolished all titles of 
nobility. Little Serbia was in the midst of her long struggle 
against the Turks, begun in 1804 by Kara George, and closed 
in 1830 when the Sultan recognized it as an autonomous Pi 
ince with Milos Obrenovic as Prince of Serbia. 
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Portugal hail a full fledged revolution al Oporin in 1820. Dom 
John, the Prince Regent, having run away with all his court 
to Rio de Janeiro in 1808 when Napoleon's armies invaded the 
land. King John hurried back and pacified the Junta with 
some modifications of the Constitution, leaving his son Doi 
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America. The patriot army in the Argentine gained a decisive 
victory over their Spanish masters in 1821 and proclaimed a 
republic; Paraguay had succeeded in throwing off the yoke 
ten years before, but Peru announced her independence in July 
of the same year. Bolivia began the final struggle, successful 
four years later, and Chile was working out the details of the 
fact proclaimed by its patriots in 1818, though not formally 
recognized by Spain for quarter of a century. Simon BoUvar 
had just combined New Granada and Venezuela into the Re- 
public of Colombia and overthrown the Spanish Viceroyalty; 
Ecuador came into this union during this exact year. The 
revolt in Central America too was in full swing and culminated 
in the formal confederation of these countries only two years 
later; Cuba alone refused to join in this general Insurrectionary 
movement, remaining as almost the last memento of Spain's 
vast empire in the New World. 

All these political changes were of course but the outward 
manifestation of profound changes going on in men's minds— 
and tKreatening the old order of things on every side. We shall 
see some special manifestations of the same inner movement in 
the United States which had a very direct and radical effect oi\ 
the banking situation. 

This internal revolution in men's ideas, in their attitude 
towards the most fundamental matters of precedent and of gov- 
::companied the industrial 
i tempted to perceive one 
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ernment, seems to hai 

and mechanical revolution that t 

as springing from the other. 

The Eighteenth Century w 
If was a period of wits and bcai 

of refinement, of gay trifling, of connoisseurship of art, 
and literature — among the rich, titled, leisure class. If you 
would see the other side, read Defoe or any of the realists of 
the period; consider the horrors of the French Revolution, and 
reflect what must have been the deeds of the people's natural 
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leaders fo produce such feelings towards them in the people's 
hearts. In England we have Pope and Sir Joshua and Charles 
James Fox. helping his two brothers to roll up £140.000 of debts 
for his father. Lord Holland, to pay: down below, for a single 
instance, innocen t prisoners detained through long years for 
non-payment of gaolers' fees, and all the horrible abuses, naked- 
ness, underground dungeons, tilth and disease of English gaols 
which caused John Howard to devote his life to bettering prison 
conditions.* Across the Channel, put beside that world-that- 
smiles of Watteau, Boucher. Fragonard, and Eisen. that con- 
temporary buried wo rid -that- weeps of Hugo's "Les Miserables" 
or Sue's '"'Mysteries of Paris." 

Into this world of smiling face and blood-stained feet came: 
first, the French Revolution, presently Steam, harnessed to the 
Machine,— which had lately begun to substitute the factory for 
the individual craftsmen, a change that was to make the very 
word manujactures a misnomer, and to produce profoundly 
unsettling effects upon commerce, finance, politics and society. 
The first was a fiery, volcanic eruption fighting up for all the 
world the malebolgic depths beneath this pleasant luxury and 
gaiety. The second made millions its slaves, but it taught 
them something of their wrongs and of their power. For it will 
be found, by the most cursory study of the past, that ab- 
solutism and a self-centred court aristocracy are plants which 
do not flourish beside the expanding industrial life that follows 
men's harnessing of nature's forces to make cheap clothing, 
food, and all of material civifization's needs. 

The downfall of a degenerated oppressive upper class has 
always come from the rise of a prosperous middle class — manu- 
facturers, merchants and the like. Apparently only the man 
primitive enough to spend his whole life in laborious hard drudg- 
ery, applied to all the necessan,- everyday matters of life, can be 
permanently held in the inferior position which his fathers before 
him were content to accept as their divinely ordained lot. Put 
power into his hands, and he begins to think. Then comes a 
bad time for those whose too-comfortable existence is due to the 
exertions of some ancestor instead of to their own. 

Wells, in his "Outline of History," emphasizes as the result 
of this Industrial Revolution the hardening into opposing classes 
of employer and employed — insisting that the new engines and 

' Bv an odd coincidence. It was in (he very vear~1774— that Lord Holland 
wastoldof the little joke hU sons had played on him, to the iune of £ 140,000 

Suandercd In gamblinR and dissipation, that Howard appeared before (he 
au»e of Commons to disclose the unspeakable horrors he had discovered as 
High Sheriff of Bedford the yesr before. 
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artisan to have any hope of setting up for himself. Certainly 
this was not true in America; in those early days practically 
anybody capable of running his own business could start that 
business as one employing at least some of the modern improve- 
ments which were to make it more profitable. And that this 
means of manufacturing necessities and luxuries more largely 
and more cheaply quickened the building up of a wealthy middle 
class is beyond question. 

Anyhow, it is a striking fact (and one quite intimately con- 
nected with the special subject of this volumel, that the llrsl 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century saw both a liberal awakening 
and a perfect outbreak of mechanical power- appliances in basic 
industries. 

Though forty years' growth had still left a vast body of the 
United States a pioneer region, the alert enterprise of Americans 
had been quick to lay hold of this new power of steam and ma- 
chines. Before the Revolution Christopher Colles set up an 
experimental stationary engine in Philadelphia, and within 
twenty years "steam power came into rather general use in the 
largest establishments along the seaboard." It was used !n 
dredging the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, and, even in these 
early days, as soon as a Western community began to think of 
manufactures, some up-to-date man introduced the new idea. 
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res is astonishing. The world has 
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F our fabrications. . . . Let the 
y goods be continued three years, 
ilderness between the great body ol 
/e fear. Its passes will be guarded 
by inUre.rl, and all will watch for spies from the enemy's camp, 
to seize and expose and render abortive all his designs of reducing 
us again to bondage, compelling us to make bricks without straw 
— as we have been compelled to purchase British goods while 
denied that commerce that best enabled us to pay for them." 

A couple of years later the same authority was figuring that 
we imported about one-seventh of the clothing used here, and 
that there were almost 200,000 spindles at work on cotton in the 
United States, producing perhaps $8,000,000 worth of cloth. 
fie noted also that we were making all our own leather fabrics. 
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an astonishing list of brass and iron goods, glass, paints, druggists' 
supplies and so on. 

Albert Gallatin, too, ten years earlier, had reported to Coi 
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of New York State alone in 1820, 

by hand until 1840 in Philadelphia— always the centre of that 
industry. Yet it is quite clear that under the stimulus of tht- 
protecting tariffs, our infant industries were waxing at a rate 
quite sufiicieot to prevent any alarm as to their future. The 
report for this same year credited New York, for instance, with 
1S4 cotton and woollen mills, 991 fulling machines, 1233 carding 
machines, and so on. 

A trying time had come with the Peace of 1815 so eagerly 
awaited by the country: 

"Pent-up English manufactures were delivered in our markets 
in such large quantities as to threaten the life of many new enter- 
prises. Many British merchants were no doubt eager to glut 
the American market so as to 'stifle in the cradle those rising 
manufactures in the United States which the war had forced into 
existence contrary to the natural course of things.' Imports into 
this country, which had been relatively small from 1808 to 1813, 
mounted to $77,000,000 in 1812, dropped to $22,000,000 in 1813 
and to $12,000,000 in 1814, and then rose suddenly to $113.- 
000,000 in 1815. and to $147,000,000 in 1816. the largest quanti- 
ties hitherto imported in a single year. Manufacturers in all 
parts of the country became alarmed and petitioned Congress 
for protection and were able to secure the passage of the Tariff 
Act of 1816." 

Yet in spite of these temporary set-backs, the manufacturing 
current steadily broadened and deepened over each five-year 
period, a host of eager minds laying hold of inventions and im- 
provements, native or foreign, testing them out, using those that 
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worked, changing one sectiun after another fron 
to an industrial region. 

For example, Francis C. Lowell and Patrick S. (ackson of Bos- 
ton worked out in 1813, from Lowell's recollection of what he had 
seen m English cotton mills, a little experimental plant in Wal- 
tham — claimed to have been the first cotton factory in the world 
performing all the operations from lint to cloth under the same 
roof. In 1822 their success led them to buy a larger site else- 
where, and to inaugurate the vast congeries of manufacturing 
enterprises which make Lowell to-day a centre of the industry. 

The first paper-making machines were brought over from 
France in 1820. Mackintosh in Glasgow succeeded in using 
rubber for waterproofing in 1823; Jonas Chickering produced hia 
first piano the same year. The first Macquard silk loom was 
brought here in 1824, One need only consider these few in- 
stances, in a country of only seven million people, to realize what 
a vital matter the tariff seemed to manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, and solid business men generally. 

It should be remembered, however, that in New York, as in 
some of the other larger cities, an extraordinary proportion of the 
business still originated from cargoes of foreign goods sold at 
auction and purchased for re-sale by the merchants. 

The magnitude of these auctions in New York is indicated by 
a report showing that in 1818 the 45 auctioneers sold $15,578,- 
83L09 worth of goods— on which the tax paid to the United 
States was $505,385.32. It is an interesting fact that some or all 
of the money thus raised went into the Canal fund which financed 
the building of the Erie Canal.* 

What this system meant to a young merchant just starting out 
is strikingly illustrated in the reminiscences of Thomas Eddy, 
for several decades one of the foremost business men and philan- 

• The success of this fund made It unnecessarv for the Stale for instance to 
accept such an offer as that chronicled in the New York Columbian in April. 
1819: "A Company of Gentlemen, of known capital, have offered to do the 
whole of this great work for the lease of the Salt Springs, etc. belonging to the 
State for 50 years, when they shall revert back to the present owners; and 
never to sell the salt at the works above the present price, which is only 37K 
cents per bushel." Since the cost of the Canal, tlien the longest in the world, 
was $7,143,789.36 one gets an idea of the importance of this salt supply at 
the time. "Hibernicus" writing in 1820 of his trip to Salina. describes the 
Salt Springs in the marshes there, and says that the United States then con- 
sumed ti\'e million bushels, of which three ntillion were imported and quarter 
of the rest manufactured at Salina, pointing out, too. that this salt, including 
a duty of 12'^ cents, could be delivered at Albany via the Canal for about 2S 
cents a bushel (it cost in New York 40 to 50, the duty on the imported article 
being 20 cents) — and declared that he considers "the salt manufacture of 
Salina the most important establishment in the United States." 
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thropists of Manhattan. His people were members of the Society 
of Friends in Philadelphia. Upon the evacuation of that city 
by the British, young Thomas came to New York. He arrived 
here in 1779 with $% in his pocket, very imperfectly educated, 
and quite ignorant of any kind of business. Here's the way he 
got his start: 

"I took board with Wilham Backhouse, in the house now occu- 
pied by Daniel McCormlck in Wall Street, at the rate of eight 
dollars per week, besides having to pay one dollar weekly for 
washing; Samuel Elaln, late of Newport, deceased, John I. 
Glover, and two or three other respectable merchants, boarded 
at the same house; becoming acquainted with them was highly 
useful to me, as it was the first opportunity I ever had of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of commerce, and the course of mercantile 
dealing. I knew that it was out of my power to support myself 
with what I then possessed, and that I must soon come to want, 
unless I could succeed in business. The first thing to which my 
attention was turned, was daily to attend auctions at the ColTee 
House, and being sensible of my own ignorance, I endeavoured 
by every means in my power to acquire information, carefully 
inquiring of others the names of articles exposed for public sale, 
as it often happened that I was not even acquainted with the 
names of many of them. I then inquired their value, and 
advised with some persons previous to purchasing; sometimes, 
on noticing an article intended to be sold by auction, I would 
procure a sample, and call on some dealer in the article, and get 
them to offer me a fixed price on my furnishing it; in this way, 
by first ascertaining where I could dispose of the goods, I would 
purchase, provided the price would afford me a profit. On this 
plan I have found a purchaser for gixids, bought and delivered 
them, and received the money, which enabled me to pay the 
auctioneer the cost of them, without my advanang one shilling. 
I was obliged to live by my wits, and this necessity was of great 
use to me afterwards. Some months after my arrival in New 
York, my brother Charles arrived from Ireland, and brought with 
him, on account of merchants there, provisions, linens, &c. 
shipped from Dublin, Cork, Belfast and other ports. He re- 
turned to Europe in 1780, previous to which we formed a copart- 
nership with Benjamin Svkes, under the firm of Eddy, Svkes, 
Co." 

We get another side-light on the magnitude of the auction 
business from reading the list of City Ordinances regarding these 
sales, which the Strangers* Guide for 1817 lists among "Nui- 
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"Sales bv Auction. — No goods to be sold on the streets except between 
V o'clock a. in. and 2 p. m.; penalty 10 dollars. 

"Goods not to be sold in the streets without the permission of the occupant 
of the house, store, or let, before which the goods are laid: not to be placed on 
the side walk, nor occupy more than a third part in width of the cart way, or 
lane; penalty 10 dollars. 

"Salted beef or pork, dried or pickled fish, blubber, hides, or cotton wool, 
not to be exposed for sale between 1st June and 1st November; penalty 50 

"Household furniture to be sold only at Peck-jUp, between Pearl and Water 
Street; at Fullon-jlretl, between Water and Front-streets; at Burlina-flip. 
between Pearl and Front -Streets; at Old-jUp. between Water and Front 
Streets; in BroaJ-jIred, between Front and South-streets; and in Veny-^ett, 
between Greenwich and Washington-streets; penalty 10 dollars. 

"Carriages and animals to be exposed to sale in Elm-tiricl, between White- 
street and Canal-street; penalty 10 dollan. 

"Every article exposed to sale at auction, in the public streets, to be re- 
moved bv 5 o'clock P. M. of the day of selling; penalty 10 dollars. 

"No bellman, crycr, drum, or fife, instrument of music, or any other show, 
signal, or flag, to be used at any place of sale by auction; penalty 10 dollars. 

"All dry goods, hardware, wooden or tin ware, exposed to sale bv auction, 
in the streets, except articles of household furniture, to be sold wholesale, and 
not in small parcels or pieces; penalty 10 dollars." 
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the most striking condition in business and finance 
iffecfing the banks of this period was the chaotic state of 



It should be remembered that banking in America always 
implied a right and practice highly at variance with that of the 
great foreign banks^ — the right to issue paper money as a sub- 
stitute for specie currency.* Gallatin pointed out a little later 
that these bank notes had become "the local and sole currency" 
in the various places where they were made payable, for nom- 
inally at least they were always payable on demand in coin.t 

The States, of course, had set the example in this. In 1652 
the Massachusetts General Court worked out a crude sort of 
clearing house of bills, balanced up by the constables of indi- 
vidual towns, "for the prevention of the charge and trouble of 
transportation of the rates to be levyed, to the treasurer of the 
county" — taxes being balanced by bills for wages, horses, pro- 
visions, and so on. Again in 1790, the Colony raised £7.000 to 
pay its clamorous soldiers, returned from the unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against Canada, by paper promises to pay. Carolina 
was driven to the same expedient a decade later; next came 

* Bank notcE; were current id China as earty i 
lion to European uses was when Pal m<i truck \: 
mcnla! Bikstiank in Sweden in 1658. 

t There were issues called P. 
payable on demand, varied in ' 
currency proper. 
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Connecticut; and in 1709 New York adopted the same means 
for the same purpose. 

The money situation was compUcated enough even before 
the introduction of these doubtful pieces of paper; there were 
in use coins of Holland, France, Germany, Spain, England and 
the old Massachusetts coinage, each with the valuation of its 
respective country aad in many cases each differing in different 
Colonies. For example pieces of eight, stamped six S. were 
worth 6s. 8 in New York, 7s. 8 in New Jersey, 4s. 6 in Mary- 
land and 5s. in Virginia and Carolina. 

With the introduction of this new form of currency, each 
colony putting out denominations and conditions after its own 
sweet will, the daily problem of purchasing and selling became 
more and more difficult. These first issues were, to be sure, 
protected with much care. It was a felony without benefit of 
clergy to counterfeit the bills of Massachusetts.* 

Anyone who refused to accept New York's bills of 1714 as 
legal tender In the payment of debts on a par with gold or silver 
forfeited the debt and was perpetually barred from its recovery. 
Moreover, a tax on plate and spirits was laid to retire them — 
with the result that New York's bills were 25 per cent, better 
in New England than the ones issued there. As people became 
more and more habituated to the issue of such bills, matters 
grew steadily worse, though New York was generally far ahead 
of her neighbors in proper financial provisions and consequent 
credit for her Issues. The violent fluctuation of values is in- 
dicated by these comparative rates of exchange on £100 sterling 
during this middle period: 
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•The New York record was; In 1704, such "evil disposed Persons" as 
counterfeited, clipped, forged, filed or otherwise lessened or debased the coin 
of the realm were liable to imprisonment for a :year and a day, and the loss of 
all goods and chattels. When the evil grew worse it was provided in 1745 
that such counterfeiters should suffer death without the benefit of clergy, as 
in cases of felony. The same penaltv was in 1766 extended to imitating the 
bills of credit of any colony. In 1788 the privilege of benefit of clergy was 
abolished in all cases of felony, and the death penalty for for^ry and counter- 
feiting was re-afTirmed. A law of 180S modified this to imprisonment for life; 
and a year later this was still further softened to a seven-year term. 
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Then came the final war against the French in Canada, re- 
quiring £4If),000 in paper money for payments, and the Revolu- 
tion with the floixl of notes by the Continental Congress and 
by each of the Confederated Colonies. 

Here, again, New York was conspicuous by the moderation 
and sanity of its financing, but through the country at large 
there was a ruinous depreciation thoroughly unsettling to busi- 
ness large and small. The following advertisement was prob- 
ably the product of Tory spleen, but later on it was much too 
near the truth for comfort: 

1776. Oct. 28. Wanted, by a Kcnileman fond of curiosi- 

ties, who rs shortiv goln^ to England, a parcel of ci 

notes, with which he intends to pa( 
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the printer 
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r the present month. 



low. 



e guinea per I 

expiration of the , --., — 

N. B. It is expected that they will be n 



Nt^ York Ga:xlU. 



As if the situation were not already bad enough. Sir Henry 
Clinton allowed himself to be persuaded to adopt some of the 
modern methods of warfare and permitted Continental money 
to be counterfeited and sold in New York. Tom Paine has 
an outburst of righteous indignation about this in the CrUU. 
Indeed the poetry and prose of Revolutionary times is full of 
references to this everyday phenomenon of money which would 
not purchase anything, and the wits found in it a never failing 
subject of humor. The fourth canto of Trumbull's "McFingall" 
contains a full-length portrait of a ghastly spectre "the ghost of 
Continental Money" bearing upon its tattered robes the device 
"the faith of all th' United States." 

Then, as now, it was easier for poets and wits to see the hu- 
morous side of business hardships than for the sober merchant 
or banker, with obligations to meet. One cannot fail to feel 
sympathy with honest, old John Blakey, whose pair of letters 
that follow take one right back into the personal worries of a 
reputable merchant struggling with the situation: 

"Concord, April 18, 1777 
"My Esteemed Friend, &c: 

"I am almost sick of this world, and the plane coats that are 
in it (and wish I had a good title to a better), some of those stif 
rumps pretend to be in the world, and not off it, high in profes- 
sion, whose practice gives them the lie; they are some of the 
keenest fellows we have amongst us, and to a discerning eye it 
is evident that gain is their God. If they have anything to sell. 
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they are sure fo asic a Continental price for it, and then make 
many evasions now to take ye money. Notwithstanding what 
I have said, I love and revere an honest man, let his profession 
in religion be what it will. I have taken about a thousand 
pounds of Continental and resolve money, first and last, three 
hundred of which I have passed since I have been in Concord. 
I believe I have not taken twenty shillings in any other money 
but continental and resolve this twelve months or more. Yes- 
terday, Jacob Keyser, of Germantown, f>aid me £200 in con- 
tinental money; he gave the widow Warner 380 for the place 
he mortgaged to me, and is now about selling it for 800. I 
have a mind to buy a place myself, but the money is so depre- 
ciated, that one must give as much again as a place is worth, and 
it's but few that will take it at any rate. Thev are less afraid 
of old Nick. 

"'I shall endeavour to make myself as easy under my present 
circumstances as I possibly can. I well remember the time 
when I was not worth 20s. in the world; if I should hve to see 
that time again, I desire to bless God that I have not been a 
beggar all my life time. If the money I have should die in my 
hands, I must go to work again, and if I can't do much, I must 
do little. I gratefully remain for the many kindnesses I received 
from you and your loving consort, during a series of years in 
your servis. May Gods choicest blessing be your reward. My 
best respect to Mrs Paschall, love to Polly, and the rest of the 
family. I remain with the utmost respect, sir, 

"Your very humble servant, 

John Blakey 

"N.B. I should come to town to discharge two mortgages 
in the office, but John works almost every day 4 of his horses, 
the 5th is lame and like to be so, the 6th and last is a coalt of 
a year old, not fit for the saddle." 

"Concord, November 29th 1778 
"My dear Sir: 

"We live in an age, and revolution of the world, when too 
many of its inhabitants have neither faith, honour nor con- 
science, or the feeling of humanity or common honesty. The 
other day when my cousin John was at your house, he told me 
the widow Jones was there inquiring after me, in order I suppose 
to settle with me in a continental way, that is, to give me for a 
hundred pounds what is not worth twenty. The money has 
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been on interest six ytaes and almost seven months and but one 
year's interest paid. The principal of a hundred pounds in 

continental money at five to one is £500, 00 00 

the interest for 5 years and 7 months is .... 167, 10 00 

£667. 10 GO 

" I am not fond of it at any rate, as it is of such a depreciating 
nature. If she has a mind In pay me in hard money, it comes 
to £135, 10. I don't intend to take any pay that is not equiva- 
lent to it; please to tell her so the first opportunity, and I shall 
take it as a great favour. * • * The conditions in her husbands 
bonds says I shall be paid without fraud; that is all I desire. 

"Sometime ago when I had the honour and happiness to live 
in your family, Mrs. Jones came to me and acquainted me she 
had buried her husband, had lost a young negro wench, was left 
with six children and bursted into tears, prop'd I would not be 
hard with her, and I should be — HonejUy Paid. I told her 
she must not cry, nor break her heart, I had never sued any body, 
that I was not going to begin then, if she could not pay me then, 
I should endeavour to do without it. If I had less feeling for 
other people, and more for myself, it would perhaps been better 
for me this day. Had I gone to Philadelphia last summer when 
the English was there, and sold her house for hard money, and 
paid myself out of it, I doubt not but she whould have said, 1 
was a gungry fellow that had us'd her badly, but if I know my 
own heart, \ should rather lose all the money than do an ill 
thing to save it. My dear friend, I wish you the recovery of 
your just debts, to your sattisfaction, but least, I should tire 
your patience and my i>en, I shall conclude with subscribing 
myself your and Mrs.' Paschall's unalterable friend, and humble 
servant, 

John Blakey. 

"N.B. Love to my little Polly and all inquiring friends.— 
When a mortgage is paid off, it is required of the mortgagee to 
give a receit in the margin of the recorded deed in the office, 
and say receiv'd full satisfaction without fraud, defalcation, or 
abatement. How can I do this, when I am not paid its valua- 
tion or sum total? 

"Yours, &c." 



Even after the Continental currency was retired and si 
the grotesque features of its depreciation disappeared, bi 
and finance in the United States was confronted 
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h the same ^^H 
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problem — due to the fact already mentioned, that our banking 
system was based on that of England and differed from those 
of all the Continental countries in giving this right of issuing 
bills supposed to pass currently for money. 

How this was abused in the outlying communities is indicated 
in a report of January 1822 covering the New England banks: 

Seven banks in Boston with capita I of $6,500,000 

had outstanding $1,231,381— I8K% 

15 near Boston with capJUl of $2,400,000. had 

outstanding $1,033,860- 43% 

7 distant banks with capital of onlv $950,000. 

had outsUnding $1,246,314—131% 

No wonder that wise old Albert Gallatin remarked shortly 
afterwards in one of his sane summaries of the financial situation: 

"The present situation of the banking system has proved 
but too conclusively the general inclination to increase immod- 
erately the banking capital and the number of banks; and also 
the general tendency of all the banks to extend their loans and 
discounts beyond what prudence and their primary duty would 
dictate; and it is believed that this defect is inherent to all 
Joint Stock Banking Companies." 

Of course, when one considers the complete ignorance of 
finance in this country,* and the fact that we were building up 
new and unsettled regions with incredible rapidity, these errors 
are little to be wondered at. Moreover, our superior English 
cousins had really shown us the way towards this confusion. 
The British Government, In 1797, had broken a precedent cover- 
ing a century which saw many terrific wars, and had suspended 
specie payments— for more than twenty years. "The effect in 
America has been to familiarize the idea that a continued sus- 
pension might become the ordinary state of things, and that 
banks might fail without becoming bankrupts." 

But what our people failed to realize was the stabilizing effect 
of the Bank of England's control over the whole system in Great 
Britain. We saw only that even this mighty institution's notes 
were steadily declining from their parity with gold and silver, 
until they were worth twenty percent, less than their nominal 
value. But these notes alone were legal tender; all other banks 
of issue, including the English private bankers and the Scotch 
joint stock companies, were still obliged upon demand to re- 
deem fheir own issues in Bank of England notes {or, what 
amounted to the same thing, drafts on London). "Whatever 
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the depreciation might be, whatever evils might be caused by 
its fluctuation, still that depreciation was, at the same time the 
same throughout every district of Great Britain and of Ireland: 
it afifected in a direct manner all foreign exchanges and trans- 
actions: it had no immediate and direct effect on domestic ex* 
changes." 

Here, on the contrary, we had a score of independent legisla- 
tures authorizing all sorts of lU-secured issues — producing de- 
preciated notes whose values were different "at the same time in 
the different States, in different districts of the same State, and 
occasionally in the different banks of the same district." A 
banker, or even a merchant, had to consult a daily changing 
schedule of values as complicated as a modern tariff list. At this 
very time it took $180 in notes of the Kentucky Bank to pur- 
chase $100 of specie. 

"The effect on the moral feeling of the community," observes 
the old banker, "has been most lamentable." 

"When banks suspend specie payments, their debtors have a 
right to discharge the debt in the depreciated paper of those 
institutions. But, because the banks offer to pay their own 
debts with the same paper, it is not perceived whence the right 
accrues to Individuab to pursue the same course towards each 
other. They have not the legal right, since, in case of a suit, 
the debt can only be discharged in the legal coin of the country: 
nothing but gold or silver is by the constitution a legal tender. 
Morally, every debtor is still bound to pay his creditors, the 
suspended banks only excepted, in coin, or at least in the de- 
preciated currency at its market price in gold or silver. It 
happens, however, that the great mass of merchants, who reside 
in the same place, being at the same time debtors and creditors, 
find it more convenient still to pay each other by the transfer of 
bank deposits, or to take and pay the bank paper at its nominal 
value. This, whilst confined to those who have a common 
interest in pursuing that course, may not be improper, and is 
convenient. But it is utterly unjust toward those who are 
creditors at home and debtors abroad, towards all those who 
have only debts to collect and none to pay, or who, if they have 
payments to make as consumers, are obliged to purchase at 
enhanced prices. The loss falls, heavily and most unjustly, on 
those who hve on wages, which do not advance with the enhanced 
prices of articles of consumption, but which, on the contrary, 
generally fall during a period of universal derangement. 

"The injustice is still greater between those different cities 
and States where the depreciation is not the same. When the 
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parties have failed or are unable at once fo meet their engage- 
ments, amicable arrangements must take place, and the creditors, 
in such cases, are satisfied to receive what the debtor can pai,'. 
But those debtors, residing In States or places where the local 
currency is most depreciated, who can pav, now begin to think 
that, because they pay and are paid at home with that currency, 
they are absolved from the obligation to pay in any other way 
their creditors who reside in other places or States. It amounts 
to this; you must receive this depreciated paper at par, or you 
may institute a suit, and the creditor, who knows the expenses 
and delays of the law, and who must realize his active debts in 
order to meet his own engagements, is compelled to submit. In 
process of time, the people generally acquiesce; the banks seem 
to forget altogether in what consists their primary duty, and, 
under pretence of alleviating the distress, consult only their own 
convenience. The same feeling at last penetrates into the legis- 
lative halls; and the State legislatures, which at Grst had appeared 
disposed to enforce a prompt return of the banks to their duty, 
yield and authorize, sometimes even encourage, an almost 
indefinite continuance of the suspension. 

"It would be painful to pursue the subject any farther, and to 
advert to the recklessness, gross neglect, inconceivable mis- 
management, amounting tu a breach of trust, to the disgraceful 
and heretofore unheard-of frauds, which have occasionally 
occurred, or to that which is perhaps still worse, the apathy or 
lenity with which those enormities are viewed. 

"It may with truth be affirmed, that the present situation of 
the currency of the United States is worse than that of any other 
country. The value even of the irredeemable paper money of 
Russia has, during the last forty years, been more uniform, and 
in its fluctuations, the tendency has been to improve and not to 
deteriorate that value. No hesitation is felt in saying that, 
whatever may be the presumed advantages of a moderate use of 
a paper currency, convertible into specie on demand, to have no 
issue of paper would be far preferable to the present state of 
things." 

fust to increase the joyous and haphazard casualness of finan- 
cial transactions, our coinage, loo, demanded a mathematical 
calculation to determine its true value- England's standard of 
value was based on gold, ours on silver; hence one had to know 
the market price of silver per ounce in the actual currency of 
England in order to pay a bill there. The legal proportion was: 
in England, one ounce of gold to 15 9.'l24ths of silver; in France, 
I fo 15J^ ounces; in this country, I to 15. Nominally, our dollar 
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was equivalent lo 4s. 6d. sterling so that $444.44 should have 
been equivalent in pure silver to £100 standard. But the Ameri- 
can dollar, which the Mint regulation declared to be 17d. 8 grs., 
was of a metal so much less pure than that used abroad that it 
actually had 8^ grains less of real silver, losing here 2y^d. Then 
the actual weight of the dollars in general circulation was 2 
grains short of the theoretical; so, when the market value of 
silver was equal to its legal parity with gold, there was a 
5 per-cent. premium on exchange here besides the cost of remit- 
tance. 

In addition, since comparatively little silver was coined (it 
was legal tender only for sums not exceeding 40s.) there was 
a regular market for it as bullion, and the price fluctuated in 
accordance with its fineness and by the supply and demand at 
the time. 

In the period we are considering, therefore, the premium on 
exchange probably averaged as high as 10 per cent, and was 
often much more. 

Such a state of affairs would be a severe handicap, even in a 
community where business men had been trained for generations 
in the principles and practice of financial matters, but Eleazar 
Lord {at this time President of the Manhattan Insurance Com- 
pany and later head of the Erie Railroad) stated the case quite 
mildly in his very intelligent treatise on "Credit, Currency and 
Banking" when he dryly remarked: 

"At present, the proportion, even of merchants and bankers, 
who knew anything of our laws respecting our own and foreign 
coins, or of the degrees of alloy in those coins, or who could deter- 
mine the true power of exchange between this and any other 
country, is, probably, not very great." 

Imagine a pioneer "banker," growing up with the newly 
settled community in a backwoods region, struggling with these 
recondite matters — amid people whose main idea was that there 
had to be plenty of money in order that each of them might have 
plenty of it, and that banks were to be suspected because they 
were concentrations and issuers of money — and some high lights 
of the true picture of those times will begin to appear. 

Not only did we have the same inevitable phenomenon of 
rising prices which disconcerted England during the latter years 
of the Napoleonic wars, but the utter instability of values was 
a clog on business between different sections, and often worked 
the severest hardships. 

Much of the ammunition of the supporters of a National 
Bank was drawn from this source. A Congressional report thus 
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sunimarized the situation some years after the date we are con- 
sidering: 

"The price current appcndtnl to this report will exhibit a 
scale of depreciation in the local currency, ranging, through 
various degrees, to twenty, and even twenty-five percent. Among 
the principal eastern cities, Washington and Baltimore were 
the points at which the depreciation was the greatest. The 
paper of the banks in these places was from twenty fo twenty- 
two percent, below par." 

At Philadelphia, the depreciation was considerably less, 
though, even there it was from seventeen to eighteen percent. 
In New York and Charleston, it was from seven fo ten percent. 
But in the interior of the country, where banks were established, 
the depreciation was even greater than in Washington and Bal- 
timore. In the western part of Pennsylvania, and particularly 
at Pittsburgh, it was twenty-five percent. 

These statements, however, of the relative depreciation of 
bank paper, at various places, as compared with specie, give a 
very inadequate idea of the enormous evil inflicted upon the 
community by the excessive issues of bank paper. 

"A very serious evil already hinted at, which grew out of the 
relative depreciation of bank paper, at the different points of 
importation, was its inevitable tendency to draw all the im- 
portations of foreign merchandise to the cities where the depre- 
ciation was the greatest, and divert them from those where the 
currency was comparatively sound. If the Bank of the United 
States had not been established, and the Government had been 
left without any alternative but to receive the depreciated local 
currency, it is difQcult to imagine the extent fo which the eva- 
sion of the revenue laws would have been carried. Every State 
would have had an interest to encourage the excessive issues 
of its banks, and increase the degradation of its currency, with 
a view to attract foreign commerce. 

"Even in the condition which the currency had reached in 
1816, Boston, New York and Charleston, would have found it 
advantageous to derive the supplies of foreign merchandise 
through Baltimore; and commerce would, undoubtedly, have 
taken that direction, had not the currency been corrected. To 
avoid this injurious diversion of foreign imports, Massachusetts, 
New York and South Carolina, would have been driven, by all 
motives of self-defence and self-interest, to degrade their re- 
spective currencies at least fo a par with the currency of Balti- 
more; thus a rivalry in the career of depreciation would have 
sprung up, to which no limit can be assigned. As the tendency 
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of this state of things would have been to cause the largest por- 
tion of the revenue to be collected at a few places, and in the 
most depreciated of the local currencv, it would have followed 
that a very small part of the revenue would have been disbursed 
at the points where it was collected. The Government, conse- 
quently, would have been compelled to sustain a heavy loss 
upon the transfer of its funds to the points of expenditure. The 
annual loss which would have resulted from these causes alone 
cannot be estimated at a less sum than livo millions oj dollars. 

"But the principal loss which resulted from the relative de- 
preciation of bank paper at different places, and its want of 
general credit, was that sustained by the community in the great 
operations of commercial exchange. The extent of these opera- 
tions, annually, may be sajett/ estimated at sixly millions oj dol- 
lars. Upon this sum (he loss sustained by the merchants, and 
planters, and Jarmers, and manujacturers, was not, probably, less 
than an a\>erage oj ten percent., being the excess oj the rale oj ex^ 
change between its natural rate, in a sound state oj the currency, and 
beyond the rale to which it has been actually reduced by the opera- 
lions oj the Bank oj the United Stales. 

"It will be thus perceived, that an annual tax of six millions 
of dollars was levied from the industrious and productive classes 
by the large moneyed capitalists in our commercial cities, who 
were engaged in the business of brokerage." 

Announcements like the following were fairly common in the 
newspapers at this time: 



"Unc 
other Sti 
Lotli 



bank notes, 

I the Union 

and Exchange ORici 



Notes of the banks in this State and the 
td at the lowest rates at Allen's 
ad way, opposite the City Hotel." 



Another shortly after indicates the movement of specie and 
bullion out of the country which reduced the amount in the 
United States by nearly $9,000,000 in 1821-1829: 

"October 2k, 1822, ' Doubloons wanted. Apply to Levi Coit, 621 



Dadwa-i 






The report goes on: "It is impossible to form anything like 
an accurate estimate of the injuries and losses sustained by the 
community, in various ways, by the disorders and fluctuations 
of the currency, in the period which intervened between the 
expiration of the old bank charter, and the establishment of the 
present bank. But some tolerable notion may be formed of 
the losses sustained by the Government in ib fiscal operation 
during the war. 

"The Committee have given this part of the subject an at- 
tentive and careful examination; and they cannot estimate the 
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pecuniary losses of the Government, sustained exclusively for 
the want of a sound currency and an efficient system of finance, 
at a sum less than Jorli/-j'ix millions oj dollars. If they shall 
make this apparent, the House will have something like a stand- 
ard for estimating the individual losses of the community," 

During the suspension of specie payments by the banks from 
1814 to 1817, the Corporation of New York attempted to meet 
the scarcity of specie in small change by putting out $100,000 
worth of 6X-. 12K-, 25-and 50-cent bills. These were accepted 
everywhere in the city, but they proved to be insufficient to meet 
the public needs, so that it was a common practice with many 
tradesmen to issue their own bills. Even these informal prom- 
ises to pay had a far better standing than the nates of the coun- 
try banks, some of them little more than names, which came into 
New York in great quantities just about this time. 

One gets an illuminating glimpse of some ot the financial 
practices of those days in DeVoe's record that some of these 
institutions "were every few weeks or months stopping specie 
payments or closing for a period; then, with their agents, buying 
up their bills for 25 or 50 cents on a dollar, while others stopped 
entirely, defrauding thousands of poor mechanics and others." 

These practices reached such a pitch that in June of 1819 a 
mass meeting of butchers was held in the old Fly Market, 
which, after animated discussion and retailing individual expe- 
riences, resolved: "That after the 30th instant, they will receive 
no country bank notes that are below par in New York." 

Elsewhere the conditions were far worse, especially before the 
Second United States Bank helped somewhat to stabilize mat- 
ters. A writer who had held the office of tax-collector up the 
State declared that frequently a person receiving a dollar bill in 
the morning woidd do his best to get rid of it before noon. " For 
the purposes of small change individuals issued their own bills 
from 2 to 87j^ cents — the possession of a piece of coin, say a 
6-, 25- or 50-cent piece, was almost a curiosity: and such was the 
want of confidence In what passed J or money that a person could 
scarcely travel from one town to another with the same bills." 

This official had orders from the Secretary of the Treasury to 
accept no bills for tax payments, save those which were current 
and would be received in deposit at the New York banks; "I 
have frequently known a poor man, who kept a small grocery or 
tavern lor the support of himself and family on paying from $15 
to $25 for a licence, to be obliged to pay a discount of 5 to 15 per- 
cent, on what he had received as money at par in order to furnish 
me with such money as I could receive." 
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The banks themselves set the example in this general distrust 
of the common circulating medium. The twenty different 
branches of the Bank of the United States itself were not required 
b^ law to redeem each other's bills, and certainly during one 
period there were bills of Branch Banks which were not accepted 
at par by other branches. 

The situation in Boston was very clearly set forth in a pam- 
phlet by an editor of one of the newspapers there in 1 826. Though 
the paper of out-of-town banks was accepted as perfectly good 
in every other kind of transaction, the Boston banks had con- 
sistently refused to accept it. One merchant who had a large 
country trade testified that !i had cost him in a single year $1800 
for mere exchange of current money, received at par in the course 
of his business, into Boston money which his local banks would 
accept. 

This naturally kept in circulation a highly disproportionate 
amount of these out-of-town bills, and established a vicious 
circle. The three Boston banks in 1809, with a capital of 
$3,800,000, had outstanding $646,221 of bills; five other banks 
in the State, with a combined capital of $700,000 had $797,863 
out. Again in 1819, when the ratio of circulation to capital 
among the Boston institutions was approximately one to seven, 
eight main banks had shovelled out fifty percent, more than 
their capital in notes. 

It is not at all surprising to note that several of these banks 
exhibited as security for heavy loans pledges of their own stock, 
and that all the five banks first mentioned and several of the tatter 
group presently failed. Interestingly enough, when an attempt 
was made to reform one main cause of this system, and eight 
banks agreed to give these out-of-town bills the same credit 
granted to each other, calling themselves the Allied Banks, there 
was a tremendous outcry against this unholy "Holy Alliance" of 
moneyed interestsl 
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and Renta — Banking Hoard 

in 1811 

rHB working conditions and habit of thought of the financier 
of those days would seem archaic enough to the men who 
now spend their lives In our maelstrom of colossal finan- 
cial enterprises. The "big men" nowadays come daily to Man- 
hattan on a "Bankers' Special" from Southampton, or a club 
car from Southern Connecticut, or motor in, in comfortable 
limousines, from anywhere within a circuit of forty miles; they 
even swing down from their homes up the Hudson, or the Long 
Island or New Jersey shore, in big private yachts at railroad 
sp>eed. 

In those days a large number of the magnates strolled from 
their homes to their offices — naturally enough, when Wall Street 
itself had private houses, boarding houses and hotels (not to 
mention a churchi), and when the usual residential section of the 
city would hardly extend above Warren Street. 

In fact, conditions were not infrequently more primitive still: 
Nathaniel Prime, the first real private banker in New York {and 
founder of the later very famous Wall Street banking house of 
Prime, Ward and Sands) had his counting-house in his residence, 
the historic No. 1, Broadway,* Even down into the '40s and 
'50s "everybody walked to and from business," as Felix Oldboy 
declared, "except those who lived in the outskirts of Greenwich 

* In Philadelphia "ilistinguiahed and well-lo-do merchants" had their 
large and handsome homes, fQl of imported furniture, on Water Street, with 
counting-house or store beneath, and Uving apartments above. 
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; by stages, or a few invalids and 
t a man to pamper himself with 



Village and Chelsea, who cai 
octogenarians. It told agaii 
sixpenny rides in an omnibus 

In fact, this daily promenade was for a generation a social 
function where all the distinguished figures of the city could be 
seen joining the tide that stepped briskly, yet with dignity, down 
to work in the morning, and which at rather an early hour saun- 
tered back up Broadway to club house, home or political head- 
quarters. 

If the important men did not walk, they drove down in a high- 
wheeled gig behind a fast-stepping horse— for there was a prodi- 
gious amount of interest in fine horses and trotting races. In the 
Maverick view of Wall Street in 1834 a very prominent feature is 
no less than seven riders mounted either on sturdy cobs or mettle- 
some thoroughbreds; the same view displays two four-horse 
sleighs careering across and down the street which now is solidly 
filled with pedestrian humanity for a large part of each working 
day.* As a final touch, too, one sled is backing up against the 
sidewalk to deliver a load of cordwood for heating purposes, and 
a man at the corner of Wail and Broadway is sawing up four-foot 
lengths into firewood; while another feature not shown was the 
horde of begrimed chimney sweeps, in leather breeches, who 
went about seeking soot to remove. 

If we can trust the eyes of the artists then, these gentlemen 
had a dignity of carriage and an atmosphere of leisure entirely 
corresponding to what they have expressed in diaries and letters — 
and completely expressive of the essential difference between 
those times and our own somewhat tense and hectic business 
attitude. Yet they seem naive enough at times to our own self- 
conscious generation. 

It was quite the thing for a rich man to have a country place 
where he raised cattle, poultry, flowers and other agricultural 
products which he sent in to the shows of the New York County 
Agricultural Society and part of which was sold; and there was 
at times the most intense rivalry among them, especially, it 
seems, in the matter of prize cattle for "Fat Beef." 

In March, 1821. a Mr. Philip Fink, of Orange County, dis- 
covering that the sale of his exhibits to the butchers of Washing- 
ton Market was materially affected through his thirty-two steers 
having taken only the second premium, whereas the first pre- 
mium steers of Mr, Ebenezer Stevens had aroused great excite- 

■ In 1800 there were said lo be onlv seventeen persons In New York who 
kepi private carriages; but there had been a great extension of wealth and 
luxuries even in these first two decades. 
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ment in the Fly Market, publishes a card in tht- local paper 
announcing that he is going to expose for sale these thirty-two 
head of cattle and requests his friends to vie^v them "from 2 to 6 
o'clock p. m. at Slaughter Houses 166, 172 and 174 Mott Street, 
where he will be ready fo attend them." He continues by issuing 
a defiance to his successful competitor: 

■■p. Fink hereby offers Mr. Ebeiicwr Stevens, of Dutch- 
ess County, a bet of I.IKX) dollars, on the production of 20 
heat! of f lie largest anti best cattle at the next March fair in 
New York. The cattle to be raised acid fatted in the State of 
New York, and to be kept at least eight months on our 

Two days after: [ 

■'Mr. Ebenezer Stevens begs leave to Inform Mr. P, Fink, 
that he is no gambler, but does not apprehend any difficulty 
in beating him at any future time, as he has done in his 
twenty premium cattle: besides, he does not believe that the 
New York County Agricultural Society was established 
for the encouragement of that art, and he further begs leave 
to say. that if Mr. P. Fink thinks that his rage will influence 
any wise man in his favor and by that means insure him a 
market tor his opposition cattle, he may perhaps find himself 
mistaken. Another thing Mr. Stevens thinks, that if he 
had acted towards Mr. Fink as Mr. Fink has done towards 
him, he would have expected to have been excluded by the 
Society from offering cattle again for anv premium. 

"E. Stevens." 

Presently there was a procession of sixty carts "accompanied 
with music and flags and streamers" which conveyed these fat 
cattle through the streets to the market — "the finest and largest 
display of the kind that ever took place in this city"; and it was 
duly chronicled that Mr. Fink's cattle had weighed 185>^ lbs. 
"rough fat" each, while those of Mr. Stevens were I82j^ lbs. 
each. So there was a great celebration among the Fink-ites, 
the various stalls and meat being "beautifully dressed" and 
"the market for it satisfactory;" finally, to close the affair, the 
prisoners in the debtors' prison came out with an acknowledg- 
ment of "a donation of excellent steaks from P. Fink, Esquire, 
of Washington Market. They also offer sincere thanks to Jonas 
Humbert, Esquire [Baker), for repeated supplies of bread; he 
thai gwelh to the poor lendeth to the Lord." 

From that time on there were frequent exhibitions and pa- 
rades of fat cattle with appropriate display of the star spangled 
banner and premiums of silver pitchers, some of' them, as Mr. 
DeVoe narrates, "got up in the most imposing as well as the 
most expensive manner." (Ebenezer Stevens was, of course, 
a well-known army officer, a prominent merchant, and a mem- 
ber of society). 
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That the magnate's "lady" used her time similarly is shown 
bv the list of premiums for the best butter brought to Fulton 
Market this very year,— when Mrs. Morris, of Morrisania. was 
awarded the first prize, a silver pitcher, valued at $15. In ad- 
dition, the wealthy women were prominent in the Lydia So- 
ciety. th<? Dorcas, the New York Au.xihary Female Bible Society, 
the Society for the Promotion of Industry among the Poor, the 
Female Cent Societies {each Presbyterian member contributing 
a cent a day towards the education of a divinity student), the 
Association for the Relief of Respectable Aged Indigent Females 
— and other similar highly superior charities with resounding 
titles. 

For, with all the fine qualities which make us love the folk 
of this generation even while we smile superiorly at some of 
their manifestations, it should be clearly understood that the 
upper class accepted without the least protest the decree of 
Providence which had constituted them upper; a modern soap- 
box orator would have been IcKiked upon and treated much as 
an Indian brave on the warpath. And there was a comfortable 
basic assurance that since America was the land of equal oppor- 
tunity, and even the vast forests were full of that opportunity^ — 
why, it was a man's own fault if he were unsuccessful, and those 
who had amassed wealth were well entitled to alt the respectful 
admiration their fortunes and influence could command. 

Anything else would have been like a quaking of social founda- 
tions to these solid business men (sometimes, I fear, smug — 
though there were plenty of magnificently human figures among 
them). To be sure, there had been, within the memory of all, 
a thing called the French Revolution: but that was an excitable 
Gallic nation revolting against effete kings and a vicious aris- 
tocracy; it might become right to revolt — they themselves had 
proved it was bv doing it; but they had performed the opera- 
tion decently and with Anglo-Saxon restraint. 

Our banker ancestor was probably reading James Fenimore 
Cooper's novels, "Precaution" and "The Spy," if he read novels 
at all; and almost certainly Washington Irving's "Sketch Book" 
and the just-issued "Bracebridge Hall, or the Humourists." 
Without any doubt he would have shortly Governor Clinton's 
Message to the Legislature, and would have also very strong 
views as to the Governor's recommendations regarding franchise 
and taxes, canals, and the attempt to bring canal tolls into the 
coasting trade controlled by the United States. The delight 
taken in gossipv and lampoony humor would probablv too have 
made him familiar with Gulian C. Verplanck's onslaught on 
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Clinton in his rhvmed account of "The Stale Triumvirftte 
A Political Tale "and The Epistles of Brevet-Major Pindar 
Puff," which set the town laughing in 1819.* 

With particular glee or rage, according to his partv, our 
banker would note the anonymous writer's barbed references 
to the Bank of America scandal, where the anti-Clintonians 
charged that bank shares were sold at very large premiums 
without the advance of a single instalment payment by the lucky 
insiders. Personal journalism was still personal enough: it was 
only a few years before that the editor and proprietor of the 
New York Alorning Post and Morning Star laid before the world 
the inside facts about a certain supper at Dyde's Hotel which had 
set politics by the ears: he did not only Intimate, but charged 
and produced "evidence." that the Burr party had come to 
Clinton's support because of a little arrangement by which the 
Manhattan Bank lent a distinguishet! Burr-ite $18,000 on his 
notes, as well as that the Governor had taken most violent 
liberties with the truth. 

Again, in January of this year we are considering, Jacob 
Barker who was interested in the newly-chartered North River 
Bank, was tried for challenging David Rogers, one of the di- 
rectors, to fight a duel; and Mr. Rogers's testimony was not only 
to the effect that his opponent's anger was due to his unsuc- 
cessful effort to start an opposition movement, but more than 
hinted that Mr. Barker was a thief anywayl 

He would have read with pride, too. the sketch of the resources 
of New York published by young John A. Dix, presently to 
start his political career of Secretary of State, United States 
Senator, War Governor, and so on— showing that the 14 State 
banks, the U.S. Bank, the 11 Marine Insurance Companies, 
the 33 concerns doing fire insurance, the new Savings Bank and 
"several other incorporations" footed up a total amount of 
stocks exceeding $24,000,000, or four times as much as in 1800, 
while the whole United States, even with the outburst of new 
banks of fictitious exaggerated capitalization, had only $150.- 
000,000; that the business done on the Erie Canal was nearly 
seven times as great in 1826 as in 1823; or the latest valuation 
report showing that property In the city and county had swelled 

•"Major Puff" ^rticulariy paid his respects to the Governor for the 
passage in the letters discourse in which he "elegantly and perspicuouslv " 
described the New York Historical Societj- as having a "rare, invaluable 
and extensive collection of books, pamphlets, newspapers, and so forth worth 
at least $10,000:" and dismissed the learned societies ' ' 
"They are institutions which want nothing but mon- t 
the public, and more attention from the members, t 
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to the prodigious total of $71,285,141 ; and many other pleasant 
statistics proving that his city of New York, "having its origin 
in commercial interests" had swept steadily on to opulence and 
greatness; though he, being a conservative person, probably 
took as spread-eagleism Mr, Dix's peroration that "there is no 
instance on record, ancient or modern, of so rapid a growth 
as this city has had since its liberation from the embarrassments 
of Colonial servitude; and it is confidently believed that its 
growth will continue undiminished until it transcends the bounds 
of every commercial city in Europe." Not much of the flap- 
doodle of that braggart period would be so well justiGcd at the 
end of a hundred years as that particular prophecy. 

He went to church regularly on Sunday (in fact, it is declared. 
l/iree times), this banker of ours, walking as he did to business; 
in the afternoon, as wed as on holidays and summer evenings, 
he was apt to drive back into the country to Cato's, Burnham's, 
Rogers', Rose Hill Tavern or some favorite resort on the Hud- 
son or the Sound, Mount Vernon being not at all out of the 

Apparently a large part of the pleasure in these excursions 
consisted in having a speedy trotter, and one of the irresistible 
entertainments (to all except the strictest sectarians and the 
Friends) was a horse race — as witness the surprising statement 
of the English traveller who found twenty thousand visitors, 
largely Virginians, crowding up to New York for a race between 
two celebrated horses. 

Some indication has already been given of what seems to us 
a rather childish quality in the formal amusements of the time. 
It was not at all beneath the dignity of these distinguished gen- 
tlemen to walk down to Catharine Market and watch "Ned," 
Martin Ryerson's little negro slave, and "Bobolink Bob," and 
"Jack," and other noted negro dancers, who would flock over 
from Long Island with leave for holidays, especially on " Pink- 
ster day" (Easter). These cheerful blacks would come in 
skiffs loaded with yellowleg snipe, ducks, fish, clams, oysters, 
berries and herbs, selling them for what they would bring; then, 

'"I made, on horseback," says "an English Farmer" in 1820, "the tour 
of New York Island, about ten miles in length and ' 
side is the noble Hudson, or great North River, an 
River and Hell-gale, and the beautiful villages < 
and Greenwich. All the road from the city to the c 
adorned on both sides with the country se 
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to and fro in great numbers. . . . The houses on the roads, 
through the isle to the city, have each from five to ten acres of green 
park or pleasurc-gBideni. 
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with three days' leave, they would hire out to some enterprising 
butcher to dance jigs, breakdowns, and otherwise keep the cus- 
tomers in good humor — not failing to pass around the hat. If 
there wasn't any money, they would dance for a mess of eels. 
These fellows, of course, could make their own music, "patting 
Juba," and had the natural birthright of dance and song which 
gave suL-h color to plantation hfe in the South. Even the 
staidest city magnates delighted in these first public exhibitions 
of negro dancing, and in the jokes and comical dialect of the 
grinning darkies. 

He probably shared with his contemporaries that fondness 
for childish practical jokes which impresses a modern reader 
in looking over the vaunted humor of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Just at this time, for example, everybody 
was smiling over a most elaliorate hoax gotten out by an old 
carpenter, "Lozier," and his uncle John, who spread the news 
among the butchers and hangers-on at Mulberry and Spring 
Streets that Manhattan Island was getting too heavy on the 
Battery end, and that therefore it was to be sawed off and the 
lower section turned down. 

Daily the country visitors heard the practical details of this 
plan discussed; whether Long Island must be moved; if the 
Bay and Harbor were large enough to turn around Manhattan 
in, and so on. After some months, "Lozier" was actually 
engaging mechanics and laborers to build barracks and construct 
sweeps 250 feet in length; an enterprising blacksmith, despite 
the incredulity of his wife, was pulling wires to get the job of 
making the ironwork for this apparatus. The whole thing cul- 
minated when "Lozier," no longer able to stave oflF pressing ap- 
plicants by talk, appointed a rendezvous for one section of the 
working army at the "Forks of the Broadway and the Bowery;" 
and the other at No. 1, Bowery, corner of Spring Street, where 
they were to drive up an equal army of live hogs and other 
provisions. Of course, there was almost a riot when every- 
body appeared except "Lozier" and the hogs. 

The same lofty superiority of the Manhattanite attitude 
towards the surrounding regions, which Is said to be observable 



to-day, was so titillated, that the whole town di 
credulity of these gullible country folk during the 
the practical joker had to remain concealed. 

While even the dignitaries did not consider it bei 
to see such prodigies as the "learned elephants" 
prodigies announced through the newspapers, the better- 
stage attractions would make our own amusement coli 
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seem cheap enough. It was sfill necessary, apparently, for a 
manager to assure the fashionable pubHc of his "attraction" — 
in this case Mrs. Mellne — that "the respectability of this Lady 
both in deportment and talents, will, no doubt, give general 
satisfaction;" but even Italian opera, with its dangerous foreign 
songstresses, was on the way. It came, presently, through the 
efforts of Dominick Lynch (whose son represented his interests 
as director of the North River Insurance Co. and of the Branch 
Bank of the United States), "the acknowledged head of the 
fashionable festive board, a gentleman of the Ion, and a melodist 
of great powers and of exquisite taste." He induced Stephen 
Price, manager of the Park, to make the venture, and on October 
29, 1825, Rossini's "Barber of Seville" was sung, the great 
Garcia and his daughter Maria (afterwards the famous Mme. 
Malibran) and the basso Angrisoni faking the leading r6les, 
while Lorcnza da Ponte, librettist of "Don Giovanni" and "The 
Marriage of Figaro," acted as master of ceremonies. 

"The indomitable energy of Garcia," says rapt Dr. Francis, 
"aided by his melodious strains and his exhaustless powers, the 
bewitching talents of his daughter, the Signorina Garcia, with 
her artistic faculties as an actress, and her flights of inspirations, 
the novelty of her conception, and her captivating person, proved 
that a galaxy of genius in a novel vocation unknown to the New 
World, demanded now its patronage." 

It got it from that time on. In 1&33 the Italian Opera House 
was built, at the northwest corner of Church and Leonard 
streets, six "proprietors" subscribing each $6,000 and each own- 
ing a private box and half a dozen free seats in the second tier. 
Our wealthy fashionables had discovered the public entertain- 
ment which they were to stamp as peculiarly their own, and 
which was to develop through the years until it blossomed into 
the be-jewelled splendor of the golden horseshoe at the Metro- 
politan. 

Edmund Kean was just terminating his first American engage- 
ment in the summer of 1821, after thrilling New York audiences 
with the prodigious range of his genius in his favorite parts, 
from Richard, Lear and Othello to Sir Giles Overreach. George 
Frederic Cooke had displayed the plenitude of his ripe powers 
before unprecedented audiences in the Park Theatre from 1810 
to 1812 — and his funeral in September of the latter year was an 
imposing public spectacle, "the reverend clergy, the physicians, 
the members of the Bar, oilicers of the army and navy,* the lite- 
rati and men of science, members of the dramatic corps and a 
large concourse of citizens" moving in the procession. 
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friend was later to see Macready, perhaps to witness 
lelween him and Edwin Forrest which produced the 
riot. We have already witnessed the famous come- 
t Mathews arriving here, and being debarked with 
ne difficulty attending the landing of a nervous horse. 
ir illustrations shows the kind of audience w'hicb 
turned out to witness his triumph at the Park in Moncrieffe's 
farce of "Monsieur Tonson." This painting of John Searle's 
represents a scene on the opening night of November 7, when 
cold weather had permitted New York to return to its business, 
homes and amusements; Mathews is on the stage as "Monsieur 
Morbleau," and Miss Johnston as "Madame Bellgarde."" 
Through an inspiration of Thomas W. C. Moore, forty-five 
years later (who prepared a key to the painting then owned by 
Mrs. William Bayard), we know the names of some eighty odd 
of the representative New Yorkers whom the artist portrayed 
as witnessing this important appearance. They are all here. 
Bayards, and Coldens and de Peysters and Livingstons, Cru- 
gers. Van Wycks, Clintons, Beekmans, Lenoxes, Brevoorts and 
the rest; not to mention the prodigious Dottor Mitchell, Doctor 
Hosack, Doctor Francis, James K. Paulding, Mrs. Daniel Web- 
ster and many another of the outstanding figures in the financial 
and social life of the period. 

He was also witnessing no less a person than Junius Brutus 
Booth, who had made his appearance in New York October 5, 
1821, in the just-rebuilt Park Theatre, and in Baltimore on 
November 2, creating a sensation as Richard III (and drawing 
a house of $383J. To be sure. Booth had already produced a 
great impression at Covent Garden in London, though the over- 
shadowing reputation of Kean in "Lear" at Drury I,ane made 
the joint effort of Booth, Kemble and Macready a failure — and 
the former used to relate, with humor, that the benefit which was 
part of his remuneration had brought him a deficit of XSO which 
he had to pay. 

There were, too, youthful prodigies of the stage in those days: 
like the juvenile Master George Frederick Smith, who tore 
passion to tatters at the age of ten as the "Young Norval" and 

• "Mr. Mathews. We last night paid our dollar to witness this gentle- 
man's far-famed exhibitions, and confess that we do not regret llie lime or 
(he money spent on Ihe occn-iion . . , Mr. M. played CiW/'-i.-A, in the 'Road 
to Ruin,' a character, we believe, that has no existence in (his countr,v. but, 
as wc are informed, verv common in the fashionable part of London called 
(he west end of (he toin. . . . The farce of 'Monsieur Tonson' was per- 
formed for the first time, in which Mr, Mathews supported the principal 
character with great eclat." Commercial Advertiser. 
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"Octavian" and was exploited as the American Roscius, A 
more enduring prodigy who came along just then was sixteen- 
vear-old Edwin Forrest, not turned from his notable career bv 
his initial failure in his native citv of Philadelphia. 

Patriotlcallv he would have patronized some of the native 
attempts to furnish American drama: M. M. Noah's "She Would 
be a Soldier." perhaps, "Wall Street; or Ten Minutes before 
Three O'clock." or John Burk's " Bunker Hill," or one of William 
Dunlap's many dramas and comedies. 

Chatham Garden, a pleasant retreat on the north side of 
Chatham Street, between Duane and Pearl, and running through 
to Augustus Street, was to this period what Nlblo's was to a 
later. It was run by a French gentlemen, Henry Barriere. and 
the city's beauty and fashion flocked here to concerts and light 
dramatic entertainments by Mrs. Meline, Mrs. Dorion, Mrs. 
Garner and Alexander Simpson — an irresistible favorite in a 
comic song. 

Our banker also probably belonged to the Athenaum Society, 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, and the few other learned 
associations, listening occasionally on winter evenings to such a 
discourse as that on "The Application of Chemistry to Agricul- 
ture" delivered by a distinguished professor, who, after dis- 
coursing with pleasing frankness upon ''the talent, the informa- 
tion and refined taste to be found in this highly gifted city," 
went on to inform his audience that "unceasing compositions 
and decompositions vivify the surface of the globe;" who dipped 
into literature, broke Into poetical similes, drew illustrations 
from the classics, referred to those luckless young men of fortune 
who had lost the wise guidance of their parents and consequently 
were not prepared to use the dangerous blessing of wealth wisely 
and virtuously, worked up to a culminating suggestion that the 
opulent country gentleman should have beside him in his rural 
retreat an expert in the physical sciences {modestly not named) 
— but in the course of a half-hour's talk did not present one 
single practical fact of the vast subject of his lecture. 

At the annual fairs of the American Institute he helped to 
award premiums for the best native manufactures silks, cottons, 
woollens, ironmongery, oil cloths, pottery, glass, plated and 
silver ware, hats, boots, pianos and cabinet work, even paintings 
and sculpture: Browere was thus honored one year for a "full 
length Plaister Casting of a boy kneeling." Gad Ely for plain 
and Ornamental Penmanship. Miss I^ouise Hewlett for Silk 
Cocoons and Sewing Silk, Mrs. Joshua Stow for several pounds 
of fine Linen Thread spun by her in her 69th year, Mrs. Stevens, 
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corner of Broadway and Pearl-street, for a White Quilt, and 



Tien of means here were devoting a 
starting the first organized philan- 



Just at this time, also, the 
good deal of their leisure to 
thropic societies. 

Our first Savings Bank was inaugurated as a definite effort 
to lessen the alarming tide of pauperism; for the almshouse cost 
our citizens about a dollar apiece a year, and the report from 
Philadelphia showed even more per capita spent there; and our 
progenitor surely read with approval (if he did not write him- 
self) the report of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, 
showing that this expenditure had doubled in ten years, that ihc 
public buildings for the poor had cost a million dollars, that in 
winter nearly a tenth of the whole number of citizens received 
help, and that the whole system of offering support, even t(i 
voluntary idlers, was perfectly calculated to produce a more and 
more rapid increase of the load. 

Altogether this composite predecessor was, despite his naivete 
in certain particulars, an exceedingly shrewd, capable, hard- 
working citizen — as may be easily seen from a few magnificent 
specimens who have long outlived the biblical span — like Mr. 
John A. Stewart, still coming in three times a week, at the age 
of ninety-nine, to the Trust Company he founded. He still did 
his business personally, so that his individual character impressed 
a definite stamp on all his financial transactions and relations. 
In discussing these early days with men who remember conditions 
as they were in the forties and fifties, there seem to be few changes 
so radical as the lessening of this personal relation between the 
banker and his chents. Some of these gentlemen of the old 
school do not hesitate to comment upon what they term the 
"department store" features which have crept into banking, 
the change from a semi-profession fo a straight business, the 
substitution of a huge corporation for an individual. He will 
mention such incidents as the tale of John Mason, president of 
the Chemical in the '30's, who one day met a journalist whose 
work he admired going out of the bank. 

"I hope the world goes well with you," said the old banker- 
merchant. "What brings you to the bank?" 

"I have just been an unsuccessful applicant for a discount," 
said the other. 

"That should not be. Times are hard, to he sure, but they 
ought to try to accommodate you. Is the amount you require a 
large one, and do you wish to employ it in your business?" 

"I do, sir." 
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"Then you shall have it. If the Bank cannot accommodate 
you, I will do it out of my own private funds. Walk in, sir." 

The journalist got his money. 

The late John Crosby Brown, too, was an admirable repre- 
sentative of this fine type of the old merchant banker; a volume 
which he issued some time back on the history of his firm for a 
hundred years (correcting the last proof on the very day of his 
death at the age of seventy-one) has a number of letters which, 
though written during the Second War with England, give a 
most illuminating picture of the matters which engaged a bank- 
er's attention during this pre-railroad period. 

Here, for instance, are some business communications from 
American members of the business to their partner relatives 
abroad. * 

"Baltimore, 24 Mar., 1812. 
"Mr. Geo. Brown. 

"Dear George: I am in receipt of your favours up to No. 6 dated 
10 Jan'y, and think it's as well you did not invest more money 
in goods. The opening of the Intercourse seems as doubtful as 
ever. The majority of the people say unless the orders in Coun- 
cil are off, we must have War. For my part, I think if impos- 
sible our Government can be so mad as to declare War until 
they are prepared to make it. It's impossible to give you any 
decided opinion what is likely to be the result of the present 
order of things. You would be surprised to find the ship Armata 
arriving in Lpool our property. She must be a very cheap Ship 
if we have peace. If the orders in Council should be off, so that 
a good f. [freight] is got back to this country, she will cost us 
very little. If she should even return in ballast her outward f. 
will reduce her price to about $21,000. John left letters in N 
York to be forwarded, directing her, if the orders in Council 
were not off, to return with all possible dispatch to Hampton 
Roads, and to send up to Norfolk to Wood & Hastings where 
we would have orders waiting for her where to proceed. Since 
then immense shipments of flour and corn have gone from this 
port to Spain and Portugal which has scarcely left a ship in port 
for charter. I think the chances of getting a good f. from this 
port immediately on arrival so good that you had better direct 
Captain Leeds if the wind answers to proceed up here without 
stopping. Should the wind not answer then there would be no 
great loss of time. He may stop and send up to Norfolk. I 
hope, however, unless there is a prospect of a return f. that she 
inking," Ly John Crosby Brown, 
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will have sailed before you receive this. With respect to your 
remaining in Europe until we see what's to be done, can form a 
better judgment some time hence. In the meantime, if you 
can be conveniently spared fin. Lpool, I think it would be well to 
go over about June to see your friends in Ireland and to return to 
Liverpool in July or in August to be ready to embrace any view 
of business that may offer, either by opening the Intercourse or 
otherwise. William will probably leave this for England in May 
or June so that you will meet him on your return to Lpool. 

"Alex. Brown & Sons." 

"Baltimore, 7 April, 1812. 
"Dear George: " 

"William has wrote you by this conveyance that an Embargo 
has been laid for 90 days. Some think it will be followed by 
War. Many, however, are of the opinion that the Non-importa- 
tion law will be repealed to give the Americans an opportunity 
of getting home their funds. I cannot help having considerable 
hopes this will be the course that will be taken previous to hos- 
tilities, even if they should be determined on. I still think it 
impossible our Executive can have any serious intention of going 
to War with England, in the unprepared state of this country, 
and particularly so, as we are equally ill treated by France as 
respects capturing and burning American ships. If the Non- 
importation act is removed, the orders for coarse goods suitable 
for this fall trade will be immense and they will get up rapidly 
in England. I should think it a safe and good speculation for 
you on rec. of this to have Three or Four Thousand Pounds 
invested in those articles. If the intercourse should be opened 
when that news reaches England, it will be impossible to procure 
the goods, so many will be wanted. . . . 

" Your aff. Father, 

"A. Brown. 

"P. S> There is to be a meeting this evening to petition Con- 
gress to take off the Non importation law." 

"Baltimore, 18th April, 1812. 
"Mr. William Brown (Mr William A. Brown, of Liverpool). 
"Dear Sir: I do not find there is any difficulty in getting little 
things ashore here, alto there appears to be in New York. M. 
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Bings therefore wishes .vou fo send him per Rising Sun — One 
End of ps s.p. Cne London doth. blacU— One do Best Quality 
Pantaloon Stuff, Ten Dozen Ale. Ten Dozen Porter, Thr^ 
Cheeses. Three Kegs Herrings. One Crate Blue and White Staf- 
fordshire Ware. Dishes, Plates. Basons, Chanihers, &c. — for 
M. Bings' own use of the best, and one of common Ware for 
Ship's use. If anything opens the Intercourse, send double 
quantity of all but the two first mentioned articles but don't run 
the risk of getting the Ship seized. George might send Mr 
Smith's gold scales, and my Mother's fable cloths, and she wants 
also 2}i doz. of napkins to match them. Am sorry you forgot 
to send Mr Appleton's seeds. Enclosed you have £150 Stg, 
which place fo the cr of Brown D. Hollins. The News from 
Washington to the most knowing Federal and Democratic 
characters yesterday and to-day is, that the Executive are 
pledged to France to go to War with England, and that the 
measure if fully determined on and is shortly fo be brought 
forward. The most sanguine in their expectations of the re- 
moval of the Non importation act have now lost all hope, and it 
is even doubtful whether it is brought forward again. Monday, 
the 20fh was the day fixed. Probably the packet may not go 
until after that and may have later news upon the subject. 
George had better not make any purchases in expectation of the 
renewal of the Intercourse, but remain in Lpool until my arrival. 
We shall then know better what new projects of business it will 
be advisable to pursue. 

"Don't by any means touch Exchequer Bills of any kind of 
Government security- A War with this country would depre- 
ciate anything of that kind priwligiously. If you cannot get as 
much private paper from E. R. Si Co. with which there cannot 
be any risk, you must leave it with our Bankers. I cannot con- 
ceive for a moment there can be the smallest risk with them, and 
the object whether we get 4 or 5% until I arrive is of no impor- 
tance. The primary object is safety. If you have loaned a part 
of Her (?) Montgomery & Co. It is well, as it divides the risk if 
any. Should War take place, it's probable we shall have in- 
structions to place by some means a large amount of the funds in 
our hands in a neutral country if such is to be found, that the 
owners may get it here, but nothing specifick can be said upon 
this subject until wc sec further. 



"Yours, 



"Wm. Brown." 
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"BaUimore, 29 Dec. 1812. 
"Mr George Brown. 

"Dear George: Yours and Wms. Letters with the several 
enclosures per George Washington came safe to hand and am 
truly sorry to find Wm. A. has acte<) in such a manner as to 
induce Wm. to dissolve the partnership, but ! do not sec how 
he could do otherwise. It would be such a weight on his mind 
to have a partner in whom he had not full contidence. Your 
Uncle John's letters surprise me and are very unwarranted and 
very unbecoming. Still it will give me a great pleasure if the 
dissolution can be accomplished without making a family quar- 
rel, which of all quarrels is the most distressing. I have written 
to Wm. by a cartel on the point of sailing from New York and 
a copy goes by this conveyance, which I would haie enclosed 
you open, had I been certain of your being in Lisbon, but I 
think it's possible you may be on your way home as it would 
be useless Jno. and you both staying. I think it was very well 
your going by Lisbon and procuring all the Information you can 
as to the mode of managing a neutral trade. We can give very 
little information on the subject here. What occurred to me 
has been written to John directed to the care of Mr James 
Creighton at I. Bulkely & Sons. I shall direct this letter as you 
desire to Gold Brothers & Co. I have also written John directed 
to Creighton. If John should not be in Lisbon, get his letters 
and open them. A law has at length passed Congress relieving 
the merchants from their bond for all goods bought in I^ngland 
before the official declaration of War was known there, provided 
they were shipped between the 23 June and 15th Sept. last, 
bona fide American property. This will we think embrace all 
the goods we had out. I am fully convinced this Government 
are greatly disappointed in the success of their War measures. 
It is now certain there will be a majority in next Congress for 
Peace (if not of Federalists). This circumstance will make them 
very anxious to meet the views of the British as soon as possible 
in making an honorable adjustment, provided the British still 
continue willing to meet them. Congress are afraid to lay the 
direct Taxes, and I do not think they can borrow money unless 
they give more than 6 pet. which would be unpopular. Thus 
circumstanced, many well informed people think a peace in 
the course of the spring extremely probable. This should make 
any circuitous voyage be undertaken with great caution. In- 
deed I am clearly of opinion before any thing material is done, 
you ought after getting all the information you can get, to 
come home and if the War continues consult and arrange 
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matters with your friends here, as, (if) settlement is Lisbon 
should he thought ad\-isable, you will be able to cariy out with 
you the views and arrangements that may be necessary, much 
better than by letter. If the i-irmata gets safe to Lisbon and 
home again, not being insured, we cannot make less than 60 
or 70 Thousand Dollars by this year's trade. Circumstanced 
as we now are, it would be wrong for us to run the risk of com- 
mencing anv establishment or trade that could not be carried 
on without hazard. 

"Believe me, dear George, 

"Your affectionate father, 

"Alex. Brown." 
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"Mr Wm, Brown. 
"DearWm.: 



"Baltlii 



re, 2 April, 1813. 



"A report is in circulation that Gallatin is going as a nego- 
tiator to Russia to treat with Great Britain for Peace. If so, 
we may still hope that desirable event may be at no great dis- 
tance, which induced us to make a speculation in Exchange in 
conjunction with P. E. Thomas & George in the enclosed bill 
George Tyson on Cropper Benson & Co. £10,000, Six Thousand 
of which place to our credit and Four to their credit. 2d of 
both those bills will go by the Francis Fretting Cartels. We 
have already advised that all letters coming and going by Car- 
tels are opened. D. A. Smith is going to Phila. We shall give 
him some bills if he can get a good Exchange to take advantage 
of it. We have received your letter of 23 (any by way of Lisbon 
accompanied by a postscript from John of 27 February. We 
hope the next account will bring us an account of everything 
we are concerned in being sold at the then prices. We cannot 
think this War will continue long. Mr. E. Riggs is now in 
town and will be extremely glad to hear of the sale of all his 
Tobacco in your hands at the prices you mention in your last 
to him dated early in Jan'y. He requests us to say that he 
would be well pleased to hear of sale at even less. We are all 
well and your little daughter enjoys uninterrupted good health 
and spirits. 

"Believe us, dear William, 

"Yours affectionately, 

"Alex. Brown & Sons." 
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"Baltimore. 8tii September, 1813. 
"Mr John Brown. 

"Dear Brother: I am in receipt of your esteemed favor of 
the 24th of May and rejoice most sincerely that my letter had 
in some measure the effect of opening a door to a reconcilia- 
tion between you and William. I hope and trust it may be a 
source of happy end, for of all disputes those between relations 
are generally carried on with the greatest acrimony and interest 
the public no further than to amuse them. On the subject 
of exchange, it fluctuates according to the public expectations 
of peace. On Admiral Warren's mission to this country in 
November last Exchange got up to 10 to 11 percent, discount. 
On the failure of that negotiation it declined again to about 
the price you mention. Immediately, however, on its being 
known that our Government had accepted the Russian Media- 
tion and were about sending Commissioners there to negotiate, 
it got up again early in April. We sold £12,0CX) to the Govern- 
ment at 13 percent, discount, and they have lately been buying 
largely at 14 which is now considered the current price. Peace 
we think would advance it considerably and the continuance of 
the war and our present prohibitory system of British goods 
would have a contrary effect. Am I to understand from your 
letter that you wish the £1,000 loaned to Brother Stewart to 
be repaid and remitted? If so he will no doubt comply, although 
you may readily suppose he cannot yet have made so much as 
will enable him to repay these loans and continue to carry on 
his business as it requires a considerable capital to do it to ad- 
vantage. I loaned him £3,000 sterhng exclusive of the loan 
from you. In a little time I hope he will be able to begin re- 
ducing it by degrees without impairing his means of carrying 
on the business. Referring you to the Thomas letters of 19th 
of June and 10th of August which have been inclosed to Liver- 
pool for reasons which will explain themselves, believe me, &c., 

" (Signed) A. Brown." 

Our friend probably belonged to one of the Ancient and 
Honorable Masonic Societies, either the Royal Arch or the Free 
and Accepted Masons or Knight Templars: a little unpublished 
diary in a pocket almanac of the period belonging to a member 
of the financial fraternity tells of his swing around the circle 
of Lodges on Long Island; he being a Worshipful Grand Master 
or Grand E)eacon or something grand, s[>ent a week in journey- 
ing down to Smithtown, through Suffolk County to Riverhead 
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and Sag Harbor and working hi: 
to bring the country brethren in 

It was also the thing to be ei 
the Horse Artillery being quite i 
r day. 



way back through Hempstead 
touch with the Central Order. 
nrolled in a MiUtia Regiment, 
as much a social club as some 
squadrons have been ii 

If a fire broke out, it was not only the younger generation who 
rushed to the excitement; dignity and leisure disappeared be- 
fore the necessity of taking one's place in one's particular com- 
pany of the volunteer fire organization — the forty companies 
of which, with their hand-drawn hose and hook-and-ladder 
outfits were our only protection until the whole volunteer service 
was abolished and the Metropolitan Fire Department created 
in 1865. The clumsy hand-pump engines and their excitable, 
half-organized workers were not extremely effective in putting 
out fires — as was only too evident a few years later. But over 
a period of half a century it was at first a social and then a polit- 
ical distinction to belong to certain companies: the rivalry over 
liberty poles, water throwing contests, speed of getting out 
apparatus (and even fist fights between respective champions) 
were so intense that when a chief engineer of the department 
was removed in the '30' s, apparently for pofitical reasons, the 
whole force quit work in the midst of fighting a fire, and could 
only be induced to start again when their hero himself appeared 
and assured them the rumor was an error. 

Though he frowned on extravagances for himself, this old 
financier devoted what seems to us rather a formidable amount 
of attention to good eating and good — and plentiful— drinking. 
He was apt to know exactly where to go in the particular mar- 
ket he preferred to get the choicest game and shell fish and 
country produce. When the crop of soft clams reached per- 
fection, his sea-food dealer would send him word and he would 
sally down on the first opportunity to partake of a delectable 
mess of steamed clams at one of the little market restaurants 
where alone, as the real epicure knew, such delicacies were to 
be had in their proper freshness and succulence.' 

And as for drinking — look over the list of duties paid at any 
of the ports on the Atlantic seaboard during this half century 
and you will come to the conclusion that the main activity of 
importers in those days was due to a feverish anxiety lest the 
country should perish of thirst. The number of puncheons of 

* Up to twenty years ago there was such a sea-food eating place at Fulton 
Market, where a few old-tiine New Yorkers of this school made regular pil- 
grimages upon tieing notified that the hour had arrived, as boidg of them 
had done for over half a century. 
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rum from the West Indies and pipes of gin from Holland 
barrels and cases of brandy and wines from Bordeaux, div 
into the number of i 
every man, won 
in this respect. 

Gossippy Walter Barrett gives an entertaining list of the 
various liquid appeals to the palate which were considered e 
sary about this time: 

"Wines:— Madeira. Sherry. Tcnneriffe, Lisbon. Malap, 
Fayal. Port, Claret. No Champaiine was ever adverlised. 

''Brandy: — Gignac, Spanish, Citte, Peach, Country. 

"Cordials: — York Rutn, All Fours, Stoughton Bitten, 
Methefjiin, Cherry Bounce, Cherrv Brandy, Raspberry. 
Liquor d'Or, Crcme dc CaiTe. Anizette. Pennyroyal, Baum, 
Wintergreen. Mint, Aqua Mirabtes, Noyeau, K<Ka Solis. 
Mount Pclieur. Rattifia, Citron, Cinnamon, Ladies Comfort, 
Usquebaugh. Orange. Life of Man double distilled. Life 
of Man single distilled. Peppermint double and single dis- 
tilled. 

"Spirits:— Jamaica. Antigua, St. Croix. W. I. Island. N. 
England. 

•^Gin:— Holland. York Anchor. Country. Old Irish Whis- 
key. Old Shrub. Cider Spirits. Alcohol. Highwines, Spirits of 

"And iron liquor for leather dressers' use." 

Nor were they content with variety and quantity alone; 
even such a truly devout old Scotch Presbyterian merchant as 
John Johnston left in his attic, after his demise, "huge demi- 
johns and magnums of Madeira and other wines which had 
been sent on the long sea voyage to India and back, some of 
them twice, to improve their flavor, each container being care- 
fully labelled with these details." 

Nearly all of these essential supplies were imported, and their 
sale was a most important factor in the fortunes which the mer- 
chants of those days were building up, though at least two well- 
knovm New Yorkers, Stephen Jumel and John Juvel, had es- 
tablished themselves here as dealers in the wines and spirits 
of their native France. There was. however, a local distillery 
of cordials, which was quite successful, though the product was 
considered inferior to the foreign article by connoisseurs.* 

It would be a great mistake to conclude from these facts that 
the substantial men of the time were in any way given to drunk- 
enness. The testimony of James Stuart, who spent a couple of 
years traveUing all over the United States in the early '30's is 

■ Oddly enough this patriotic venture was established by an ex-tailor who 
married the sister of the richest man in the United States— and acquiring 
from her the secrets of the business left by her first husband, a German dis- 
tiller, opened a similar business and flourished e.iccedingly. 
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very striking; in commenting on some ardent temperance out- 
bursts which began about then, he notes that in three months' 
travelling about the only intoxicated person he had seen was 
an Oneida Indian, and that in three years of meeting all sorts 
and conditions of people here he had not seen a dozen people 
''the worse for liquor." 

There is plenty of evidence, of course, that the young blades 
were apt to become over- pa trio tic around July 4fh, to the vast 
detriment of sober citizens' windows, and, as would naturally 
be the case, such a gentleman traveller probably saw little of 
the places where the harm was really done — the same sort of 
places, by the way, which finally brought prohibition a hundred 

New York had a couple of thousand grog shops, many of them 
dives of the worst description, where enough vile hquor could 
be obtained for three or four cents to get drunk, since the stand- 
ard price for this grade of stuff was a quarter cent a glass. The 
earliest reports of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism 
recommended, as an essential feature of the campaign, the clos- 
ing of all "tippling shops." Since, however, these worthy, 
and entirely sincere, gentlemen would have been completely 
outraged at the mere suggestion of setting an example by sup- 
pressing their own well-stocked cellars, this recommendation 
was not particularly effective. 

Our banker had probably an office on Wall Street — perhaps 
a former residence — for which he would pay from one to two 
thousand dollars a year rent. His own salary, if he was President 
or Cashier, would not have been over three or four thousand dol- 
lars a year, though naturally this did not tell the whole story as 
to his income. 

In fact, these recorded salaries would have been entirely inade- 
quate in view of the rents often paid for residence in the housing 
shortage. An unfurnished house in Greenwich Street, "not at 
all a large one," cost John Johnston $125 a month, and he wrote 
his father in 1827: "We have now four children of our own alive 
and one adopted, which fills our parlour very well." When a 
young relative spent the night he slept with his boy cousin "in 
a little trundle bed drawn out from under Aunt Johnston's bed, 
which was in the second story front room." 

In his hours of work, he had not yet forgotten certain natural 
divisions of the day. Most merchants were in their places of 
business by eight in the morning, and the initial announcement of 
the Farmer's Fire Insurance and Loan Company (the earliest 
recorded announcement, by the way, of a company offering to 
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execute the trusts formerly assigned to individuals) states that 
the new concern is open for business at 34 Wall Street "from 
9 o'clock a. m. to sunset." 

The dinner hour must have been early enough, since the City 
Theatre advertises its comic opera "Rosina" ("Box 50 cents. 
Pit 37K and Gallery 25"} "Doors open at half past 5 and per- 
formance to commence at half past 6 o'clock precisely." 

At three o'clock, Wall Street would be for a few minutes 
crowded with solid brokers and merchants; young sparks eager 
to escape from bonds, ledgers and bills of lading and exchange to 
the fashionable rout in the Broadway promenade; a whole tribe 
of shady "bill-shavers" and other kites existing on the offal dis- 
carded by their betters; and an occasional country or foreign 
sight-seer. The "accommodations" or private equipages, or 
their own feet would soon carry them oflF — and presently the 
financial centre would become "as gloomy and deserted as though 
it had recently been visited by the yellow fever." 

During the migration to Greenwich because of the yellow 
fever, the regular banking hours seem to have been changed, 
since the announcements specify from ten o'clock to one, and 
from three o'clock to five. Where the morning working hours 
were from eight or nine till twelve, it was customary for the mer- 
chant and his clerks to shut up the shop and go off home to 
dinner — rarely over half a mile away. 

The responsible financier might vary his labors, as versatile 
Philip Hone did, by riding out on horseback to Bloomingdale 
Asylum to inspect conditions and accounts; returning to spend 
the afternoon at a meeting of the philanthropic Bank for Sav- 
ings; thence to a meeting of the Trinity Vestry or the Mercantile 
Library Association — with a possible bank directors' meeting at 
home, at seven in the evening (to discuss perhaps what premium 
their bank should offer on the State loan of a million dollars In 
six percents.) or a fancy ball at the Brugieres or Schermerhorns, 
or to see Wallack in "Julius Caesar" — relating, between acts, how 
he had passed on Broadway the celebrated Indian Chief, Red 
Jacket, and the equally famous ancient Harvey Birch, the orig- 
inal of Cooper's "Spy." 
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1 the vear 1840 a number of leading New York im 
vith b. 



the course of calculatio 
lade a joint list of the available capital employed by the 
men they knew. 

This was probably to some extent the outcome of the disastrous 
experiences of 1837. New businesses and banks had been spring- 
ing up in many sections that had lately been pioneer settlements; 
it took weeks to communicate with some of these distant towns, 
and a business man, in times of stress, might be accepting the 
paper of a merchant who had actually failed. It was believed 
that the extreme severity of the collapse in 1837 was caused by 
the difficulty of securing accurate and prompt information as to 
credits, assignments and failures; and the first mercantile agency 
in New York, four years later, grew directly from the discussion 
of this need. Undoubtedly the same conditions and the talk 
concerning tliem led to the pooling of the information on which 
this unique memorandum was based. 

As the list was added to, it grew to such size and was referred 
fo so frequently that its authors decided to print enough copies 
for the original contributions, and it was placed for this purpose 
in charge of Moses Y. Beach, Editor of the Sun. 

A small edition was struck off — a little pamphlet of seven or 
eight pages, giving merely names and amounts. It was, however, 
the first thing of the sort to be put into type, and the only 
available authority on perhaps the most interesting subject in 
the world to business men, for It answered questions about which 
everybody speculated or whispered, and its appeal was personal 
and social as well as commercial. 

Every copy was at once snapped up by the originators and their 
friends, and everybody else wanted one. So urgent did the de- 
mand become that the publisher, after making some corrections 
75 
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and additions, put the forms to press a second tinie- It was 
reprinted twice more Jn the next couple of years, not a copy of 
any edition remaining unsold. Then in December. 1844, a fifth 
edition was put out, greatly enlarged, under the title, "Wealth 
and Biography of the Wealthy Citizens of New York City; Com- 
prising an Alphabetical Arrangement of Persons Estimated to 
he Worth $100,000 and Upwards, with the Sums Appended to 
Each Name; Being Useful to Banks, Merchants and Others." 

It now had ten times the matter !n the original pamphlet, 
with the new feature of brief genealogical and historical or bio- 
graphical returns of some of the more remarkable men and 
families in this community into whose hands "wealth has con- 
centrated," The editor proclaimed his endeavor "to do equal 
and exact justice to the parties, and have deemed that we have 
been rendering an especial service to those, more particularly, 
who by honest and laborious industry have raised themselves 
from the obscure and humble walks of life, to great wealth and 
consideration." 

This absorbing publication was an instant success. It con- 
tained everybody who had money, from a retired Jew tobac- 
conist and "a respectable Irish gent," to John Jacob Astor with 
his twenty-five millions and Peter P. Stuyvesanf, with a tenth 
as much but the social position of the grandson of the redoubta- 
ble Dutch Governor-General, And it narrated just how the dol- 
lars were piled up in a manner intimate, racy, and sometimes 
verging on the impudent. 

It had to be reprinted in a month. Before the end of the next 
year it had reached the tenth edition; the issue of 1855, when it 
had grown to 80 pages, was the thirteenth. By this time, how- 
ever, the mercantile agency founded by Lewis Tappan, editor 
of the Journal oj Commerce, in 1841, and Bradstreet's system 
of commercial reporting and financial credit rating (inaugurated 
in 1849), had begun to manifest their value; and the day of the 
entertaining "Wealth and Biography" pamphlets passed. 

Its success had, however, caused the idea to be copied in other 
cities. A member of the Philadelphia bar in 1845 applied the 
scheme to that city, lowering the admission price to $50,000. 
Ela in Boston got "out the following year; "Our First Men: A 
Calendar of Wealth, Fashion and Gentility," with the original 
$100,(KI0 requisite for admission. And Brooklyn, not to be 
outdone, contributed in 1847, "The Wealthy Men and Women of 
Brooklyn and Williamsburgh, Embracing a Complete List of All 
Whose Estimated Possessions (in Real and Personal Property) 
Amount to the Sum of Ten Thousand Dollars and Upwards."' 
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There may have been others; these, with some hundreds ot 
pages of tax lists and lists of bankrupts, were bound up into a 
fat. blue cloth volume, titled (in gold, naturally) "The Blue 
Book of our Monied Aristocracyt" ; and a reading of these 
annotated lists seemed to illuminate so brightly the bygone 
personalities and conditions which made our banking history, 
that the pamphlet of 1845 is given here in facsimile, and it is 
supplemented as far as possible with some lists of the men whose 
possessions made banks possible at various periods. 



The Dutch Period 



,nd his Co^ 



nptio 



to pay the 



On October 11. 1654, Governor Stuyvei 
Fort Amsterdam called for a voluntary s 

cost of repairing the defences and of the necessary expenses of 
government. The consequent "summoning by the Court Mes- 
senger" brought forward the first definite grouping of Manhat- 

It should be remembered that there were at this time just 
twenty holders of the Great Burgher Right for all its six classes; 
members of the Government, burgomasters and schepens. minis- 
ters of the Gospel, commissioned officers, all who applied and 
paid 50 florins, all descendants in the male line of the foregoing; 
even the small Burgher Right had been granted to but 204. 
Quite a number of these twenty Great Citizens did not appear 
among the contributors listed: 



The Honble Lord Petrus 




CORNELIS VAN RUYVEN, Secre- 


Stuyvesant offers for his share 




tary. 30 


a. 50 above the most. beliiB 11. 


150 


Lieut. Pibter Wolperts van 


(ft florin amoanUd to 40 cU.) 




CouwENHOVEN, volunUiy, 100 


Hesr Cobnehs van Tien- 




LiEiTT. Daniel Litschoe. 50 


HOVEN offers. 


100 


Ensign John Pr Verbrugge 


Allaro Anthony, 


100 


offers with others; requests to 


Oloff Stevenson, (this was Van 




be assessed; taxed at, 100 


Cortlandt), 


50 


CoHNELis Stkenwyck, Ilcm. 100 


OH. Nf.vins. (not wealthy). 


50 


juosT VAN Beeck, taxed at, 50 


OH. d'Peyster, 


50 


Skipper Jan J. Bestevaer and 


ACOB StRYCKER, 


30 


brother, voluntas'. 150 


AN VebiOe. 


30 


Covert Lookermans, \ 100 


ACOB Kip, Seoretary. 


20 


PiETER Corns, van Veen / 60 


i^APT. Martin Khyoier toxed 




PiETEH Jacobs, Burg., 1 , 80 


at. 


50 


Jacobus Backer, [ 100 


Capt. Paul Leendebts van 




Rymeh Rycken, V 60 


DIE Grift, 


60 


AbRAM NlCHELS, / 70 


DoM Megapolensis, volun- 






tary. 


50 


'are willing; rofiir-rl la Ik as.^ts.'ed. 


Samuel Drisius, Item. 


60 


Thcrtjore art LixeJ each al 


t The author's copy of the absorbir 


ig work is stamped on the title page: 
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Of the others taxed, on Oct. 12, the following a 



Hend'k Jansen van Vm taxed at 

Iacob Moermak, Item, 

CoRNELls SCHUT, Voluntary, 50 
taxed at I 

Three skippers, Ptr Emilius of 
the Speckled Cow. Pthd'Wat- 
ERHOUT of the one N. AmAer- 
dam, and Unnamed Skipper 
of the IFhiU Horse were each 
taxed 1 



iiceda 



voluntarily 



E Coster, Item, 
David Fherie, Item, 
Salvador Dandrado, Item, 
Jacob Cawyn, Item, 
Mr. Thomas Willett, volun- 



JAI 



■i COUWBNHOVEN, vol- 



Many of these were well-known figures in our early annals: 



Anthony, Allard* 



as Burgomaster, Citv Treasurer 
and Schont. When t^e voluntarv 
Ifli of 1654 was levied for city de- 
fences, Anthony subscrilicd 100 
(1. He left New Amsterdam and 
itified himself with (he Mass- 



achusetts Colony 
In 1656 he marri 
seU of Utrecht. 
>. Nicholas 



Plymouth. 



Came from Holland to New Neth- 
erland with Stuvvesant, his Uncle. 
In 1666 he marVied Judith Verlett 
who had suffered imprisonment as 
a witch in Hartford. Conn. He 
was a brewer; bv 1676 he had 
acquired a small fortune of £1500. 
Under the Dutch regime he held 
several public offices; in politics 
Bavard wan a bitter opponent of 
Lelsler. He was tried for treason 
under Gov. Bellomont. and sen- 
tenced (o death, but the sentence 
was reversed by the Enelish courts. 
He died in 1711. His ivsidence 
was in Stone Street, near Hanover 
Square. 

Bayaru, Ballhazer 

Ta-xed £3. 2. 6. In 1676 on £500. 
Married Marretza I^lcermans. 
He was a brewer and a man of as 
fine character as his brother. 

Bayahd, Peter 

Brother of Balthazar and Nicholas. 
Married Blandina Kierstedc. Bay- 
ard was a Ship Captain. 

Bickers, Aaltje 

Died before 1664, The curators 
of his estate lent the city 1500 fl. 
in 1664. 



Boon, Francis 

In 1664 he loaned Ihc city 400 11. 

CoussEAU, Jacques 

Cousseau was a Huguenot mer^ 
chant who came to New Amster- 
dam in 1658. He was evidently a 
man of means, for he soon became 
associated with Cornells Steen- 
wvck, one of the wealthiest men 
of the times, in Iradinij to the 
West Indies and France. In 1664 
he loaned the city 1000 fl. for re- 
pairing defences. He died some 
time before 1682. 

Bout. Jan EWrzen 

In 1664 he loaned the city 300 il. 
In 1674 he was not listed as a 



lancd 



I, Mar 
Was 
ta»d 
the city ftO fl. 

De Forest. Isaack 

A brewer, and for some time a 
magistrate. The De Forest family 
does not seem to have been very 
rich in the early days; no member 
is listed in 1674 among the wealth- 
iest families. In 1664, however, 
Isaac loaned the city 250 11. 

DE Marschalck, William 

Loaned the city 800 fl. m 1664. 
Not listed in 1674. 

De Haert. Matthys 

The De Haerta were among the 
wealthy citizens of New Amster- 
dam; Balthazar De Haert was one 
of the leading citizens who aided 
the city bv lending monev for 
repairing defences in 1664" He 
gave 250 fl, Matthys was included 
among the "best and most affluent 
inhabitants" in 1674 his properly 
being valued at 13,000 if. whifc 



* For further data on Allard Anthony, see preceding page. 
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Balthazar De Haert's house was 
deemed to be worth 2.000 fl. 
The "Widdow Matthias Dehart" 
in 1676 was worth £1200, while a 
Daaiel De Haert was taxed £3. 
ISs. on property assessed at £600. 

De Meyeb, Nicolaes 

In the earliest records De Mever 
is called "Nicolaes Van Holste™." 
He came about 1655 from Ham- 
burg, in Schleswig Holstein, and 
was a baker by trade. In the city 
of New Amsterdam he served as 
Schepen. and under English rule 
in New York as Alderman and 
Mayor. He possessed considerable 
real estate. His name does not 
occur in the list of citizens who 
aided the city in 1664 hy lending 
money to repair the fortifications, 
yet De Mever must have been 
wealthy at the time, for ten years 
later be was worth 50.000 (1., only 
one man in the city (Frederick 
Philipsen) being rated as wealthier 
than he. In 1655 he married 
Lydia Van Dyck; after her death 
he married Sarah, widow of John 
Wicksteen. He died in 1690. 

De PetsTer. Johannes 

The founder of the De Peysler 
familv. For the city's defences he 
was taxed 50 fl. in 1654. He 
lonned no money to the city in 
lf)t>4 for repairing defences, but 
he was worth 15.000 fl. in 1674. 
Under (he Dutch, De Pevster 
served as Burgomaster and Schep- 
en. and when the city fell to the 
English, he ofTiciated as Alderman 
Bad Deputy Mayor. 

He married Johanna De Laet In 
1659. When the city borrowed 
money in 1664, to repair its de- 
fences. Ebbingh loaned 200 fl. 
He is listed in 1674, with a fortune 
of 30,000 fl. ($12,000); two years 
later, his property was valued at 
£1,000. 
ExTON, Thomas 

One of the British officers engaged 
in the conquest of New Amster- 
dam; died in 1666. His will gave 
seven beavers to buy wine for the 
officers and gentlemen accompany- 
ing his corpse to the grave; gave 
his shirt to Matthias Nichols [a 
lawyer) ;somesilvertoMrs. Nichols . 



and a good seal ring to Richard 
Nichols: to Richard Haymer his 
two goats in the fort, and to 
Richard Charlton (for writing his 
will), four pieces of eight. 
Hall, Thomas 

An Englishman who w 
■ the Dutch. I 






> his 



refea, 



_ ._ _. New York. 

He was the proprietor of a farm 
near the present Beekman Street, 
which was afterwards purchased 
by William Beekman. He filled 
various public offices. He died in 
1670. 
Hei,I, Jacob (Haey) . 

A prosperous Dutchman in the 
city of New Amsterdam as early 
as 1658. He had a plantation on 
Long Island, and in New Amster- 
dam he owned several pieces of 
real estate. He had been a trader 
in Curacao and Santa Cru*. but 
was in New Amsterdam before 
1648. Not listed in 1674. 

Came to America as agent for 
firm of Peler Gahrv & Sons, 
Amsterdam, in 1633. He was 
largest and most propserous mer- 
chant of New Amsterdam in 1650; 
he had a warehouse on the Strand 
(Pearl Street) and dealt in furs, 
tobacco, wines, and slaves; he wa8 
al-iO a banker and lawyer. For 
making a survey of the colonies 
of Maryland and Virginia he was 
rewarded by Lord Baltimore by a 
grant of from 24,000 to 40,000 
acres in Marvland, where he estab- 
lished a manor. 

KlEHSTEOE, Doctor Hans 

The chief phvsician of his time; 
one of the early settlers. He built 
the first habitation on the present 
corner of Pearl and Whitehall 
Streets, where be lived imtil his 
death in 1666. 

Ktp, Hendrick Hendricksen 

Kip was thunder of the family in 
America, coming fo New Nclner- 
land before 1643. He was a tailor 
bv trade. In 1664 Kip loaned the 
city for repairing defences, 100 (1. 
He was one of the most prosperous 
citizens of his period. 

Kip. Jacobus 

Came to America before 1643. 
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Was first clerk < 
Amsterdam, later 
ceiver and book-keeper of city's 
revenues. He married Maria, 
daughter of Johannes de la Mon- 
tagne. Owned propertv on present 
36. 38. 40 and 42 Broad Street, 
which remained in the family until 
1794; he also owned other real 
estate. When the voluntary tax 
for the city defences was made in 
1654, [acobus Kip gave 20 fl.; in 
1664 he loaned the city 100 fl. for 
repairing its defences. In 1674 he 
> credited with a fortune of 



4,000 il 



isupei 



n: 



. buE 



rs. Francois 

to New Netherland In 1654 
irgo of a merchant vessel, 

ing with misfortunes that 

'enteil his return, settled in 

He became successful 

:ss and was a magistrate 

years. He was Mayor in 



in properly formerly occupied bv 
'aulus Peendersen Vandicgrist, 



who settled 
He 

butcher bv trade, but was also a 
general dealer, and he loaned 
money. Levy came forward with 
a loan of 100 fl. to the city in 
1664 for repairing its defences. 
Tn 1674 he was estimated to be 
worth 2.500 fl.; two years later he 
was obliged to pay an assessment 
of £3. 10s. on property valued at 
£400. 

LooCKEHMANS, Covert 

The first regular packet captain 
on the North River, a man of 
great wealth and distinction. 
Taxed 100 fl. in 1654; in 1664 he 
loaned the cif/ 500 il. 

Phiupse, Frederick 

An emiurant from Hollana. com- 
ing to New Netherland as a young 
man. He married, first, Margar- 
etta Hardenbrook, widow of Peter 
Rudolphus, a rich fur merchant, 
and by this marriage he laid the 
foundation of the largest fortune 
acquired by any man at that time. 
He married, second, Catbarena 
Van Cortlandt, widow of (ohn 
Dervall, a rich English merchant, 
and the pair became possessors of 
almost unbounded wealth. Mr. 
Philipse became patentee of a 
manor on the Hudson, embracing 

WeTt."" 



the feucity which wealth ^ 

poBition can give. In 1674 his 
fortune was estimated at 80.000 H. 
In 1676 his assessment was £S1. 
18. 9. on property valued at 
£13,000. 



tYCKEN Kymer 
Taxed 60 fl. in 1654; in 1664 he 
loaned the city 200 fl. Not men- 
tioned in 1674. 

SCHUT, Comelis 

A wealthy Amsterdam merchant 
who lived in New Amsterdam but 
a short time. He returned to 
Holland before ]u\v 1656. Sub- 
scribed 50 fl.. but this was deemed 
insuflicient for one of his means 
and the authorities raised the lax 
to 100 fl. 

Stein. Hans 

In 1664 he loaned the city 300 fl. 
In 1674 he was not listed a 
the wealthy citi; 

Sthycker, 

In 1654 his assessment was 30 fl. 
In 1664 he loaned the citv 150 fl. 
In 1674 he was not listea among 
the wealthy citizens. 

Stuyvesant. Peter 

Governor Stuyvesant subscrllied 
150 fl. voluntary tax, in 1654, be- 
ing "R. 50 above moat," and for 
repairing the defences in 1664 he 
loaned 1000 fl. The Stuvvesants 
are not listed in 1674 among the 
wealthy citizens, probably because 
they fived outside the city, on 



1 among 



the 

Van Borsum, Eghbcrt 

In 1664 he loaned the city 100 fl. 
for defences.^ In 1674 Cornelis 
Van Borsum's fortune amounted 
to 8,000 n. In 1676 he was taxed 
£5. on propertv assessed at £800. 

Van BRur.H, fohinnes 

Van Brugh began his career as a 
merchant under Dutch rule; under 
the English he served as a member 
of the Common Council. A "Carl 
Van Brugge" loaned the citv 100 
fl, in 1664; in 1654 "Ensign" John 
Pr. Verbruggc" was taxed 100 fl. 
for the same purpose. He was 
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1674, 



14.000 R.; 



listed : 

English monev this amounted, in 
1676, to £960. upon which he 
was taxed £3.12.6. In 16S8 Van 
Brugh married Catherine Roelofs. 

Van Cortlandt, Oloff Stevenson 
Van Cortlandt came to New 
NetherUnd in 1638. In 1642 he 
married Anneken Loockermans. 
Under the Dutch he held many 
oHices, including that of City 
Treasurer. He soon acquired ex- 
tensive property, including a brew- 
ery. In the voluntdry tax he gave 
SO a. His fortune in 1674 was 
estimated at 45.000 II.. and in 
1676 he was taxed ilS.lSs. on 
property assessed at X3,000. He 
died in 1683. 

Vanderdonck, Adrian 
The most distinguished 



letter 



I the Pro 



He * 



the author of b 

Netherland as it was in 1650. 
Died in 1655. 
Vander Grift, Pnulus Leenderzen 
Was one of the leading men In 
New Amsterdam; as a burgomaster 
he was in high favor with the 
authorities. In the "Representa- 
tion of New Netherland.'* written 
in 1649, the following caustic com- 
ment was made regarding him; 
"Though Paul us L. Lenaertssen 



lall 






he has built I 



better dwelling-house here than 
anybody else. How this has 
happened is mysterious (o us." 
For the voluntary assessment to 
repair defences in 1654, Vander 
Grift subscribed 60 il.. and in 
1664 he loaned the city 2000 fl. 
for the same purpose. In 1670, 
after the English occupation, 
Vander Grift returned to Holland. 

Van D ESP EAGLE, Lawrence fVander- 
speigle) 

Was a baker. In 1664 he loaned 
the city 100 il. In 1676 his fortune 
amounted to £800. and his name 
is listed in 1674 among the Ust 
and wealthiest citiiiens. A daughter 
of Vandespcigle married Rip Van 
Dam, one of the most prominent 
men of the citv. 

Vander Vin. Hendrlcli Tansen 
Vander Vin came to New Nether- 
land in 1651; he was a talented 
man and was an accountant in the 



service of the West India Co, In 
1657 and 1659 he was a Schepen 
of the city, and was church warden 
in 1668. In 1662 he purchased 

Eroperty at Harlem, where later 
e was made Secretary of the 
village. He was taxed *60 fl„ in 
1654 for city defences. 

Va.v Ruyven, Cornells 

He was sent to America bv the 
West India Co. as provincial 
secretary in 1653; he remained as 
such until the surrender to the 
English in 1664. He married the 
daughter of Dominie Megapolen- 
sls. He built a fine house on 
Broadway. In 1674 returned to 
Holland. Was a prominent citizen 
for twenty years. His voluntary 
tax for defences was 30 fl. 

Vam Steenwvck, Cornells 

Steenwyck appears to have settled 
In New Amsterdam about 1651, 
and in spite of disagreements with 
Governor Stuyvesant (which are 
duly recorded in the early records 
of the city), he succeeded in ac- 
cumulating one of the largest 
fortunes possessed by any of the 
early Dutchmen. In the voluntary 
Ux. Steenwyck gave 100 tl.; in 
1663 he loaned Stuyvesant 12,000 
guilders (about $4,800) in wampum 
upon a draft of the West India Co. 
At this time he was one of the 
leading merchants, handling slaves, 
salt and other commodities. When 
New Amsterdam fell into the hands 
of the English, Steenwyck became 
a member of the Colonial Council: 
and was Mavor of the citv from 
1661 to 1670: He lived as "luxuri- 
ously as any man in the province. 
His estate In 1674 was valued at 
50.000 fl. ($20,000). A portrait of 
Steenwyck hangs in the New York 
Historical Society. An inventorv 
of his estate in lg86 gives value a's 
£15,841. 

Van TlENHOVEN, Cornells* 

Secretary of the Province; writers 
give_ a very disagreeable account 
of his character. He owned some 
valuable real estate, including a 
farm between the present Maiden 
Lane and Ann Street. Van Tien- 
hoven disappeared very suddenly 
in 1656. In the voluntary assess- 
ment gave 100 fl. 






77. 
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His 



J the weaJlhy c 



^ntioned 



1674 among tl 

Verplanck, Gull 

A EST figure. He was a merchant 
in New Amsferdam. having been 
formerly a clerk of Allord An- 
thony's. He married Hendrickje 
Weasels in 1668. Veri>lanck served 
the city as Schepen in 1673, and 
later, under English government, 
was an Alderman. In 1674 "Gelvn 
Verplanck" was listed among f1ie 
wealthy men of the city w.lh a 
fortune of 5000 fl. He was taxied 
£3.2.6. on £500 in 1676. 



Waldron, Resolved 

Was in New Amsterdam before 
1656. Served as Under Schont. 
Constable, and Overseer; died in 
Harlem, leaving a good estate of 
lands, slaves and farm stock. If 
not one of the richest, he was at 
least one of the best known of the 
earlv settlers in New York. 

Van CouwENiiovEN.JacobWolfertsen 
One of the very first settlers and 
a man of great distinction: died 
in 1670. He was a son of Wolfert 
Cerritsen, also one of the first 
settlers, and carried on a 
establishment on the c 
Pearl and Broad Streets. 



Again, fen years later, we get a 
when New Amsterdam borrowed m( 
strengthen the place with a stone 
palisadoes along the river front." 1 
this first bond issue were: 

Florins 

Jacques Cousseau, 1,000 Pau 

Reinout REmouTSEN, 200 G 



lAC 



3 Kip 



. . . N Tbecht, 400 

WlLLEM DE MahSCHALCB, 800 

Ieronimus Ebbinck, 200 

Francois Boon, 400 

Balthazar db Haart, 250 

Reinjer Rycken, 200 
Hendhick Willemzen, baker, 250 

Jacob Teienizen Kay. 250 
Frehyck Fupzen, (Phillipsen). 200 

Jacob Leisler, 250 

COENRAAT TEN WyCK, 200 

RoELOEF Roelofzen, 100 

Hans Stein, 300 

Hendhick Obe, 300 

Matthews DE Vos, 200 

Reiner Willemzen, baker, 100 
Bartholdus Maan, 
Lauwerens, Van oe 
Claas Lock, 
C. I. Verbhaack 
Drrck Van t 






Carel van Brugge, 
Mir.HiEL Tadens. 
Tom AS Lam BE HZ EN, 
Tom as Lauwerens, 
Ian Eberzen Bout, 
Ian Schryveh, 
Stoffel Van Laar 
Fhervck Gysberzen I 



.N M0KS> 




1, 300 
100 



Behc 
Claas Gangi 



Antony dk Milt, 
Hendrjck Kip, (he elder 
Albert Couneiwck. 

Evert Duyckenole, 
Tom AS Francen, 
Jan Hendrickzen \an 
Jacob Sthyckeh, 

CORNELIS AaRZIN, 

Gehrit Fullewever, 

Hendrick van der Water, 

Gt;LiAM d'Honneuh, 

AsscR Levy, 

IsAACK DE Forrest, 

Aegidius Luyck, 

Joannes Dirckzen i^EVER, 

Paulus Richard, one Cargo, 

Ambhosius DE Weehhf.m, 

Claas Bordingh, 

Jonas Bahteltzen, 

Arien Van Laar, 

Fhanz Janzen van Hoochten, 

Daniel Verveelen, 
Alexander Stertaeh, 
Willem Abraham van der 

Borden, 
Denys Isa 



Jurrien Blanck, 

PlETEH JaCOBZEN MaRI 

Eghbert Memdehzen, 
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^^M 




Flor!nJ 






^^^H 


^B ArtdRiEs Rees, 


100 


Evert Pieterxen, schoolmaster, 100 ^^H 


^H Lucas Andriezen, 

^B ClaAS JanieN, baker. 

^M Sybrautt Tanzen Galma, 


100 








100 
ISO 
100 


COENRAET TEN EyCH, I 

Boclte Roselofjen, I 


Aaltj 


B BiCR- ^^M 

- 1500 ^^^H 


^B Ian Gerrizen van Buvten- 


J 








100 


Tbe Rt. HonW. 


Director ^^^ 


H Eghbert van Bursum. 


100 


Genl. P. Stl-yvesan 




1.000 ^^m 


^1 Huge Barenzen Ct-cm, 


100 


Dr Johannes Mecapolensis 


500 ^^M 


^1 PlETEII JanZEN ScHELL, 


100 


Dr Samuel Drisius, 




soo ^M 


^M Herman Wessels, 


100 


NlCOLAES VeHLETT. 




400 H 


^F Symon Tanzen Romain. 
^ Symon Fellk. 


200 


Covert Looc Hermans 




500 ^H 


100 


Marten Crecheh, 




^^M 


And in March, 1674. an 


actua! 


valuation of the " best ant 


most ^^H 


affluent inhabitants" was 


filed a 


t the City Hall: 




^^H 


Pfo/-.n.r (Holland cur- 


Fhrin 


(Holla 


nH cur- ^^H 


rency worth about 4( 


cents) 


rency worth e 


bout 40 cents) ^^H 


AdOLPB PlETEHSE, 


1.000 


Daniel Hendricks, 




500 ^^H 


Andrew JocHEMS, 


300 


DiRCK VanCleef, 




1,500 ^^M 


500 


DiRCK WlGGERSB, 




800 ^^M 


Abraham Carmar, 


300 


DiBCkClA ESSEN, 




400 ^^H 


Allahd Anthony, 


1.000 


DirckSeecken, 




2.000 ^^H 




600 


Eoioios Luyck, 




5.000 ^H 


Anthony Jansen Van Sale, 


1.000 


Egbert Woutehsc, 




300 ^^M 


Adrian Vincent, 


1,000 


Evert Pietbrse, 




2,000 ^^H 


Abel Harbenbroeck. 


1.000 


Evert Wesselse Kuyper, 


300 ^H 


Abraham Vehpi^nck. 


300 


Evert Duyckingh, 




1.600 ^^M 


Asher Levy, 


2.500 


Ephraim Harmans. 




1.000 ^^H 


Abram Lubbehtsen, 


300 


Elizabeth Drisius. 




2.000 ^^H 


Anthony De, 


1.000 


Elizabeth Beoloo, 




1,000 ^^M 


Anna Van Borssom, 


2.000 


Francois Rombouts, 




5.000 ^^H 


Bahrnt Coersen, 


3,500 


Ffredmcs Phimpse, 




80,000 ^^M 


Balthazar Bayard, 


1,500 


Frederick Arentse, 




400 ^^M 


Boele Roelofsen, 


600 


Frederick GisBERTs, 




400 ^^1 


Bahnadus Hasfalt, 


300 


GeLYN VeR PLANCK. 




5.000 ^^M 


Bay Rosevelt, 


1,000 


Gilliam De Honioud 




^^M 


Balthaseh De Haebt's house 


, 2.000 


Gabriel Minvielle, 




10.000 ^^1 


Class Lock, 


600 


GahretGulleveveh, 




500 ^H 


Carsten Leursen, 


5.000 


Mary Loockermans. 




2,000 ^^1 


Cornelius Steenwyck, 


50,000 


Harmanus Burger & Co., 


400 ^^1 


Cornelius Van Ruyven. 


18.000 


Henry Kip. Sr., 




300 ^H 


Cornelius Janse Van Hoohf 


N. 500 


enry Bosch, 




^M 


Claes Bordingh, 


1.500 


ENORicK Wesselse S.viit. 


1.200 ^^1 


Conrad Ten Eyck. 


5.000 


Ienry Gillesse, 




300 ^H 


Christopher Hoouland, 


5.000 


Iendrick Willemse Backer 


2.000 ^H 


Cornelius Chopper, 


6,000 


Ierman Van Borsum 




600 ^H 


Charles Van Brugge's houses.l.OOO 


Ians Kierstede, 




2,000 ^H 


Cornelius Van Borssl'm, 


8,000 


Ienry Van Dyke, 




300 ^H 


David Wessels, 


800 


Iartman Wessels, 




300 ^H 


Cornelius Dircksen Van W 




Urmen Smeeman, 




300 ^M 


VEEN, 


1^200 


Ienry Bhesier, 




300 ^H 


Cornelius Barentse Van d 




SAAC Van Vlec<i, 




1.500 ^H 


CUYL. 


400 


SAACK De Forest, 




1,500 ^H 


DiHCK Smet, 


2,000 


OHANNEs Van Breuc 




1,400 ^H 


David [ochems. 


1,000 


ohannes d'Pf.vster. 




15.000 ^^ 


Daniel Hindecontre. 


5,000 


ERONIMUS EhBINCH, 




30,000 

4 
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Florins (HoUa 


nd cur- 


Florins (Holland cur- 


rencj' worth about 40 cents) 


rency worth about 40 cents) 


AC08 KlP, 


4,000 


Lambert Huvbehtse MoLt., 


300 


OHM Meleyndekse Karman 


. 300 


Lawrence HOLST, 


300 


UN AN BlANCK, 


1.600 


Luke Tienhoven, 


600 


ACOB d'HaeRT. 


6,000 


Martin Kregieh, Sr., 


2,000 


ACOB De NaERS. 


5,000 


Martin Iansen Meyer, 


,wo 


OHN Henhy Van Bommel, 


1,600 


Matthew de Haert, 


12,000 


ACOB LeUMEN, 


300 


NicciLAEs DE Meyer, 


50.000 


EHEMIAH IANSEN HaCANAEB, 


, 400 


Nicolaes Bayard, 


1.000 


ACOB Van DE Water. 


2,500 


Nicholas Du Pi'y. 


600 


OHN DiKCKSE Meyer, 


600 


Nicholas Jansen Backer, 


700 


SAAC Van Thicht, 


2,500 


OlofStevense Van Cortlandt. 


ACOB A BR AH AM SE, 


2,000 




45.000 


OHN Van Breestede, 


500 


Pi!teh Iacobs Ma hi us. 


5,000 


ON AH B ARTELS, 


3,000 


Peter Nys, 


500 


OHN HeRBERDINCH. 


2.000 


Pacl Richard. 


5,000 


ACOB Theenbsse Kay. 


8,000 


Peter De Riemer, 


800 


OHN SpIEGELAEK, 


500 


Paul Turcq. 


300 




300 


Peter Van de Water, 


400 


AN Lawrence, 


40,000 


Peter Jansen Mesieh, 


300 


AMES MaTHEUS, 


l.OQO 


Philip Johns. 


600 


OHM ReAY, 


.■500 


Reynieh Willemse Backer, 


5,000 


OHN COELY SmET, 


1,200 


Stephanus Van Cortlandt, 


5,000 


OHN SCHAKEHLEY, 


1.400 


Simon Jautz Romeyn, 


1.200 


OHN ToosTEN, banker, 


2,500 


Sibol'tClaes. 


500 


ACOB Leyslaeh, (LeUler), 


15.000 


SOUWERT OlPHERTSEN, 


600 


OHN VlGNE, 


1.000 


Thomas Leurs, 


6,000 


ACOB VaRREV ANGER, 


8,000 


Thomas Lauwbrss Backer, 


1,000 


.A WHENCE JaNSEN SmET, 


300 


William Beeckman, 


3.000 


Luke ANOHrES, banker. 


1,500 


Wander Wessels. 


600 


Lawreks van oeb Speicel, 


6,000 


Willia.m Van deb Schueven 


, 300 



Financial Figures of the English Colony 
Although the new English Governor, Sir Edmund Andros, on 
his arrival off Staten Island, on October 22, 1674. received most 
graciously the discomfited Dutch deputation on his vessel, 
treating them " to ye best of victuals and drink." and although he 
issued, before he landed, a proclamation confLrming "all former 
grants, privileges or concessions heretofore granted, and also all 
legal and judicial proceedings, during the late Dutch Govern- 
ment," the change naturally banished a number of the Dutch 
magnates and soon ruined others. 

We find some of the old names still In the various lists of 
wealthy citizens — scanty enough in any details during the cen- 
tury between this and the Revolution. The following is the 
merest sketchy suggestion of some of the men who controlled the 
business and finance of the city during those years: 
Alexander, James mcnt in the office of the Secrelari,' 

A Scotchman; an officer of enjnn- of the Province and was appointed 

ecrs in the service of the Pretender. Survevor-Ceneral of New York 

He removed to New York in 1715 and T*ew (ersev. In 1720 he v 

for polKicn! motives, and s " ' .--■■- 

afterward he received an appo 
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(here lie studied law. in which pro- 
fession he h uid to have attained 
great eminence. In 1726hc married 
the widow of David Provoost, a 
wealthy Dutch merchant and «- 
Mayor of New York. He died in 
1756. His children were William 
(afterwards Lord Stirling); Mary. 
married to Peter Van Burgh Liv- 
inKston; Elizabeth, married to 
John Ste\-ens: Catherine, married 
to Walter Rutherford, and Sus- 
sannah, married to John Reed. 
His wife, who outlived him, left 
to her eldest son John Provoost 
£5,000, and large sums of money 
and furniture and jewels, to her 
other children. Her .son William 
Alexander, Lord Stirling, was one 
of the bravest generzus of the 
Revolution. 
Bant AH, Goldsborow 

Born in London in 1724, he came 
to the U. S. about 1737. He was 
appointed Auditor-General in 1746, 
and served as Deputv Clerk of the 
Council for some v^rs. In 1752 
he was appointed Register of the 
Court of Chancerv and in the 
following year Judge of Probate; 
he remained in office until the 
termination of British rule, and 

dence at Alliany, N. Y., where he 
died In 1815 at the age of ninef.v- 
one, leaving a large estate to his 
family. He married, in 1767, 
Elizabeth Mortimer, daughter of 
the British Paymaster-General; 
she died in IB09. 

Beekmak, William 

The ancestor of the Beekman 
family. He married Catharine De 
BoaGn. daughter of a skipper on 
the North River: she was said to 
have been a beautiful woman. 
Beekman was for some time Vice- 
Director or Deputv Governor of 
the Dutch colony on the Delaware 
River. In 1670'he purchased the 
farm In the present vicinity of 
Beekman Street, a properlv that 
covered several blocks. The old 
mansion house stood on an emin- 
ence above the East River. He 
died in 1707. 

Block, Martin 

A cooper who resided on the north- 
west corner of Pearl Street and 
Hanover Square. He accumulated 
money and retired from business. 



±± 



'ho lived on the » 



side of Broadway, above Liberty 
Street. 
Chambers. John 

A native of New York, and a suc- 
cessful member of the legal pro- 
fession. He married Anna Van 
Cortland in 1737. He held several 
municipal oRices and was also a 
member of the Pravlncial Council 
for several vears. He wasappointed 
in 1751. Second Judge of the 
Supreme Court, but resigned that 
- before bis death. He was 






mllen 



exceptional character, opulent for- 
tune, and perfectly skilled in the 
Constitution of this Province, 
having been a noted practitioner 
of the law for many years." His 
wife, who outlived him. died In 
1774; In her will she makes be- 

S vests to many members of her 
imllv, including a house and 
double lot to "mv nephew, Peter 
Jay. Jr. and Maricka Jay, the 
two hlind children of my sister, 
Mary Jay." She left a very large 
estate. 

Clark B, George 

Born in England, he arrived m the 
U. S. in 1703, with a commission 
as Secretary of the Province. He 
was appointed a member of the 
Council in 1715. and became Lieut.- 
Governor in 1736; he administered 
the government untU 1743. when 
he was superceded by Mr. Clinton 
and returned to England in 1745, 
having accumulated a fortune esti- 
mated at £100.000. He married 
Ann Hyde, a distant reUtlve of 
Lord-Chancellor Clarendon; she 
died In New York. He succeeded 
WiUiam Cosby as Governor of the 
Province. Tfie Abstract of Wills 
states that "through the advan- 
tages of his position he amassed a 
large fortune." He died in Chelsea. 
England about 1759. 

Clahke, George, Jr. 

Son of George Clarke, (q.f.'). On 
the recommendation of his father 
he was appointed a member of the 
Council in 1739. He went to Eng- 
land about two years after and 
stayed there twenty years. He 
procured, by purchase, the office 
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of Provincial Secretary of New 
York, Ihat was formerly held by 
his father; he nUo hclil sc\-eral 
other offices which were said to 
have been in his hands or ihose 
of his father for over seventy 
years, and the emoluments from 
which were considered as lucrative 
as those of the Governor. 

Clinton. Admiral George 

Second son of Francis, 6lh Earl of 
Lincoln, by his second wife Susan 
Pennlaton of Oxfordshire. England. 
He became captain in the Navv, 
1716; in 1732 he was Governor of 
New Foundland and Commodore 
of the squadron there; in 1737, 
Commodore of the Mediterranean 
fleet, and was commissioned as 
Governor of New York in 1741. 
He held that oflice until 1753. 
when he retired, it is reported, 
with £80,000 sterling, accumulated 
in that office. On his return to 
England he became Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital and a member 
of Parliament. He died in 1761. 

Cold EN, Dr. Cadwalader 

Appointed Survevor of Lands in 
the Province in 1720; in this office 
he learned much on the subject of 
Indian trade. He became Speaker 
. and Lieutenant 
.... administered the 
afTalrs of the Province as Acting 
Governor at several periods; he 
ipied that position at the time 
i which immediately 



DhLancev, James 

Son of Stephen DeLnncev (</.•>.) 
Born at New York in l/02, ' ' 



1725, he was admitted to the bai 

1728 he became a memUr oif the 
Provincial Council. He married 
Anne Healhcote, dauj^hter of the 
Hon. Caleb Heathcote. Already ' 



the Cour 



rich, this 






lade hin 



...^ ,-^lthy man, for his 
hcrited half of her father's estate, 
the latUr alone amounting to up- 
wards of £10,000 sterling and the 
former being one of the largest 
landed estates in the Province. 
He was presented with the freedom 
of the cllv in 1730. Was one of 
the chief leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party. Became a ludge in 
1731. Became Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in 1747, and upon the death of 
Sir Danvers Osborne, he acted as 



Gove 



He 1 



erned i 



^"fr_ _ _ 

B receded the Rcvolutionarv War. 
[e died at Flushing in 17^6. He 
was a Rentleman of line scientific 
and political attainments, and had 
great influence during many years 
of the Colonial history. 

CoLSAHT. John 

A merchant of New York. He 
died about the close of the 17th 
centurv, leaving a considerable 
estate. 

CoBBETT, Abraham 

He kept the "Royal Oak" tavern 
on Broadway, below Exchange 
Place, and represented that ward 
in the Common Council. 

DEHSSALL.Wil!iam(ProbablyDarvall) 
Was taxed £18, 15s. on property 
valued at £3000 in 1676: onl' ' 
men in the citv w. 
at this time. Willii 
ried the daughtcrof Capt. Thomi 
Delavall. 



:t^"£gW ^e 



of the important affairs of the 
Stole, and died in 1760. He was 
the fourth, and last native of New 
York to administer the affairs of 
the Colony. 
DELANt'EY, Stephen 

Born in Normandv, he came to 
New York during the time of the 
British possession. He married, 
1700, Anna Van Cortlandt. His 
place of business was that formerly 
occupied by Stephen Van Cort- 
landt. on the corner of Broad and 
Pearl Streets. He was distinguished 
for wealth and social position and 
held several political positions. 
One of his daughters married Sir 
Peter Warren, at thol lime in com- 
mand of the naval station- In 
170O Colonel Van Courtlandt gave 
them the lot at the corner of Broad 
and Pearl Streets, on which the 
famous Fraunce's Tavern stands. 
He died in 1741. more than eighty 
years old, "worth at least £100,- 
000 gained by his own honest in- 
dustry, with credit, honor and 
reputation." Besides this he also 
assessed large tracts of land on 
lew York island, Westchester and 
Ulster Countv. 
.. Thomas 
to New NelherUnd in 1664 
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with the English expedition which 
captured the city, and was one of 
the Commissioners for receiving 
the surrender of the cilv when the 
British took it horn the Dutch. 
He settled in New York as a mer- 
chant, and also acted as agent tor 
the Duke of York. Was an Alder- 
man several limes and Mavor in 
1666, 1671 and 1678; he aUo held 
prominent ofllcial positions in the 
province. Tn 1676 his fortune was 
estimatHl at £3,000. He died in 
1682. 

De Peysteh, Abraham 

The son of one of the leading mer- 
chants of New Amsterdam, bom 
1657. He married, in Holland, 
Catharine De Pevster, 1684. He 
was alderman In '1685. Mayor of 
New York from 1691 to 1695. and 
was called to the Provincial CouncU 
in 1698 under Bellomont. He was 
one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, and in the absence of the 
Lieutenant Governor, he admin- 
istered the Govermcnt. He was 
suspended from the Council bv 
Lord Cornburyj in 1706 he was 
appointed Treasurer of the Pro- 
vince, and he held that office until 
1721, when he was succeeded bv 
his son. He died in 1728, aged 
seven tv-one years. 

De PeysTer, Abraham, Jr. 
Son of Abraham De Peyster, he 
succeeded to the odice of his 
father in 1721 and became Treas- 
urer, which office he held until his 
death in 1767. His estate was in- 
ventoried at £20.000 — a very large 
sum at that time. 

Born' in New York, 1732. His 
father came from Galwav and his 
mother was a daughter of^Abraham 
Kellletas, an important merchant 
and Alderman of New York. He 
became a lawyer and was admitted 
attorney of the Supreme Court, 
1754; in 1759 he married a daughter 
of Colonel Robert Livingston, then 

Broprietor of Livingston's Manor. 
[e look part in most of the cele- 
brated lawsuits of the dav. In 
1764, when it was decided that 
Vermont was part of New York 
SUte, he bought about 64.000 
acres there, costmg $8,000 and sub- 
sequently large sums fur fees and 
expenses. He attended the Phila- 



delphia Conference as delegate 
from New York and after the con- 
ference had discussed the matter he 
recommended that some means be 
found to safeguard Colonies though 
retaining allegiance to the King. 
In 1775 he was elected a member 
ofthe Provincial Council. He con- 
tinued in Congress until 1777, and 
became Mayor of New York in 
1784. He died in 1797. 

EmoT, James 

A lawver who resided on Broad- 
way, lust above Wall Street. He 
was engaged in several State trials. 

Gordon, Rev. Patrick 

For manv years chaplain of the 
Fort in N*ew York; his library was 

Ing'^v^lu^'^at "aboul^f^. ' He 
died about 1704. 

Graham, fames 

Of Scotch descent, and a relative 
of the Earl of Montrose. He 
established himself in New York 
soon after the British accession. 
Well versed in law. he held several 
offices in New York and Boston; 
he was for nine years Speaker of 
the Assemblv, was called to the 
Council in 1^99; at the same lime 
acted as Attorney General. He 
died in Morrissan^ in 1701, leav- 
ing all of his property to his six 
ct^dren. He resided on the Morris 
property, with a household con- 
slstmg. besides his family, of one 
overseer, two white servants and 
thirty -three slaves. 

Griffith, Edward 

In 1676 he was assessed £12.13.09 
on property valued at £2030^003. 

HARPr-NDiNG. lohn 

A leather dealer who lived on 
State Street, east of Broad Street; 
he owned, with five others, the 
Shoemakers' Pasture, but he deeded 
his part to the Dutch Church; 
the Eifenlriff Post building stands 
on a part of this property. 

Heathcote, Caleb 

Born In England In 1665, of a 
wealthy father. His uncle, George 
Heathcole. was In New York In 
1676 when he was listed as among 
the wealthiest citizens, with a 
fortune of £2036. Caleb Heath- 
cote, upon his arrival, in 1690, 
became actively engaged in the 
public service; he was appointed 
by Governor Fletcher In 169.1 to 
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a seat in the Provincial Council, 
he became also n resident of West- 
chester Co. and commanded the 
Militia there- He purchased the 
Scar»dalc Manor House, which was 
destroved W fire in the Revolu- 
lionar'v War. and married Pattv, 
R daughter of Chief Justice William 
Smilh of New York. He was 
active in trying to net the Govern- 
ment to build ships and foster 
trade. He was Mayor of the city 
fn>m 1711 to 1714 and held other 
high offices; his fortune at the 
time of hia death in 1771 was 
lar^e.his leBacies including £10.000. 
besides valuable real estate. Only 
two of his daughters survived him, 
Anne, who married James De 
Lancey, and Martha, who married 
Louis Livingston of Perth Am- 

HowE. General Sir William 

Born In 1729, the son of Viscount 
Scrope. He served in many mlll- 
fary positions: in 1775 he arrived 
in Boston as Commander-in-Chief 
of the British army in America, 
and commanded at Bunker Hill. 
He arrived in Staten Island in 
1776 and parlicipated in the battles 
near New York, his headquarters 



seded as Commander in America 
by Sir Henry Clinton. On his 
return to England he received the 
sinecure appointment of Governor 
of Berwick: in 1808 he became 
Governor of Plymouth. He died 
in 1814 without issue. 
Jay, Augustus 

Born in France ; married the daugh- 
ter of Balthazar Bnvard (^.v.) and 
was the grandfather of John )ay. 
A merchant who attained great 
wealth, he was succeeded in the 
business bv his son, Peter. 
Iay. John, LL.D. 
Eighth child of Peter Jay and 
Mary Van Cortlandt; born In 1745 
and graduated at King's College, 
N. Y.. in 1764. He studied law, 
was admitted to the bar in 1768. 
and served as a member of Con- 
gress in 1774. 1775 and 1776. 
Appointed Minister to Spain 1779, 
signed the Treaty of Peace at 
Paris in 1783: appointed Secretarv 
of Stale of the United States in 



1784: Chief [ustice in 1789. In 
1794 he was appointed Minister to 
England. Elected Governor of the 
SUfc of New York, 1795 to 1801. 
Died at Bedford. Westchester Co., 
1829. in his eighty-fourth year. 
KiDD, Captain WlUlam" 

A Scotchman by birth, he went 
afaring as a profe 



1694 he 



n New York 



of the . _„ . ^ ., ___ 

lots into which the Damen farm 
was divided, and owned the prop- 
erty on which he resided in what 
is now Liberty Street. His family 
then consisted of his wife (for- 
merly the widow of William Cox, 
a merchant), and a daughter. H« 
was captain of the origan tine 
Anicgia, a regular packet sailing 
between London and New York, 
and was regarded as a courageoua. 
efficient and honest officer who 
had the confidence of the traders 
between London and New York. 
He had received a reward from the 
New York CouncU In 1691 for 
his services to the Colonies. In 
1696 he was placed in command 
of the AdtKnture, of thirtv guns, 
to destroy piracy, but beinu un- 
successful in the primary object 
of his appointment he sought to 
retrieve his fortune by capturing 
merchantmen and became one of 
the most noted of pirates. In 1699 
he returned to New York, was 
arrested and sent to England, 
where he was tried for piracv but 
convicted of the murder of WillUm 
Moore, one of his seamen, and 
hanged. 
Lawrence, John 

An Englishman who was one of the 
earliest established merchants dur* 
ing the Dutch rule. He was highly 
respected among the Dutch and 
held several positions. After the 
capture of New York by the 
British he was Alderman for several 
years, and was Mayor In 1673 and 
1691; also a member of the Pro- 
vincial Council and one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court. He 
died in 1699, over eightv years of 
age. His wife and several children 
survived him. In 1676 he was 
assessed £5, on property valued 
at £800. 
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Lbake, lohn George 

Son of Robert Leake (q.v.). Born 
in England in 1676 and came to 
the U: S. in 1782. He inlierilcd 
monev from his father and step- 
mother. Practised law. He died 









His personal estate amounted to 
$300,000 and his real estate about 
the same amount; part of it was 
sold for $89,693.46. 

Leake, Robert 

Born in 1700 in Lanarkshirt:, Scot- 
land. He fought with honor in the 
war, terminating with the Bottle 
of CoUoden and in 1746, as reward 
for his ser\-iccs, he was appointed 
Commissary-General In the army 
of North America and went to 
Cape Breton. He returned to 
Scotland the next year, but came 
again to America !n 1754 as Com- 
missary-General of the forces under 
General Braddock. He died in 
New York in 1773. His will states 
that he had houses, store houses. 
otilces and stables in the citv, a 
farm at Belvuc. two farms In New 
lerseVi an estate at Bid I i nut on, 
England, lands at Pittstown, Al- 
bany, a farm at Claverack, lands 
on the south side of the Mohawk 
River, part of a tract granted to 
William Bayard in the county ol 
Tyron, a right to lands in East 
Florida, monev in the funds in 
England, besides furniture, car- 
riages, horses, cattle and sheep. 
It was stated of him that "he be- 
haved so well and became so great 
that he mounted to the highest 
rank next most to the king. He 
was sac muckle respected and be- 
came sae rich." 

Leisler, Jacob 

Came to New Amsterdam fram 
Holland in 1660; after the Colony 
became English he was a trader 
and in 1672 subscribed 50 guilders 
"in goods" for the repair of Fort 

feTles. In 1674 he was one of the 
mmiasioners for the forced loan 
levied by Colve when his property 
was valued at 15.000 guilders, on 
which the assessment was 1,969 

Eiilders. In 1675 he went to 
Urope and was taken prisoner by 
L Turks. Paid ransom of 2,050 pieces 
□f eight 5b. In 16S3 was appointed 
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Livingston, Philip 

The fourth son of Philip, second 
proprietor of the manor of Living- 
ston, born in Albany in 1716, and 
fraduatcd from Vale College in 
737. He became a merchant in 
New York, was Alderman of the 
East Ward in that city from 1754 
to 1762, and represented New 
York in the Assembly from 1749 
to 1769, where he wa^ Speaker in 
the latter vear. Member of the 
First Congress which sat in Phila- 
dclphia in 1774-5 and one of the 
signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He continued in Con- 
gress until his death in 1778. 

LoTDE. lames 

In 1676 he was taxed £\3i03M'A 
on property valued at £1112:4:10. 

MlNVIELLE, Gabriel 

In 1674 "Gabriell Munueile" was 
taxed £6. 5s. on a small fortune nf 
£I0nO, which, however smalj this 
may seem to-day, entitled him to 
the distinction of being regarded 
as among the wealthiest men of 
bis lime. In 1674 his fortune was 
10,000 fl. Minviclle was an Alder- 
man of New York In 1675, and 
Mayor !n 1685. He was well con- 
nected bv marriage in New York, 
first witli Judith Van Beeck in 
1674, and after her death with 
Susanna, daughter of John Law- 
rence. As his name indicates, 
Minvielle was of French descent. 

Mob H IK, Lewis 

Bom in Monmouthshire, England. 
He was captain of a troop of horse 
in the Parliament army against 
Charles I. He retired to Barbados, 
where he purchased a large estate 
and was commissioned by Crom- 
well as Colonel, serving in Jamaica. 
Having joined the Quakers, he 
suflered from tines, and after the 
death of his brother Richard in 
New York he removed there in 
1673 and resided on his manorial 
estate in Morrisanio until bis 
death in 1691. He was a member 
of the Council from 1683 to 1686. 
In 1676 he was taxed £6. 5. 0. on 
property valued at £1,000 in New 
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Monnis, Lewis 

Son of Lewis Morris. Born at 
Morriiiania in 1671; married Isa- 
belU. daughter of |>mes Graham, 
and removed to New lersev. where 
he had large landed interests, and 
became a leading public character 
of thai Province. After some years 
he returned to Morrisania and 
became a member of the Assembly 
of Westchester in 1710. In 1715 



> 1745. He died i 



1751 i 



the Province of New 
held this ofTice until 1732 when he 
was displaced by Governor Cosby 
for political causes; at that time 
Judge Morris was the leading man 
in the liberal parl^. He went to 

17"5^5''und''"retufI^ttf"the"f™lowing 
year; he was subsequently Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. He died in 
1746. 

NiCOLt., Matthias 

The son of an Episcopal clerg;\-man 
of Northampton, England; edu- 
cated as a lawyer. After the capture 
of New York he look prominent 
part in pubhc affairs and became 
the first Secretary of the Province 
under the British and was the 
presiding Judge at the Sessions in 
the various Ridings. In 1672 he 
was made Mayor of New York; in 
1663 he was appointed one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court. 
which office he held until his 
death in 1667 at Cowneck, L. L. 
(now Plandome). where he held a 
large landed estate. 

O1.PKEBTS, Stuert 

A mason and builder who acquired 

3 real wealth and built a line resi- 
ence on Broadway, south of Ex- 
change Place. 
Philipse, Adolphus (or Flypse) 
Son of Frederick, was born at New 
York in 1665 and educated as a 
merchant, which pursuit he fol- 
lowed in connection with his large 
landed estate in Westchester Co. 
He held several prominent offices, 
and was a member of the Provincial 
Council under Lord Cornbury until 
I72I; he was subscouentlv a mem- 
ber of this Assembly and Speaker 
from 1727 lo 1737 and from 1739 



eighty-fifth year. He neve 
ried. He was left a great deal of 
real estate by his father, which he 
in turn left to his nephew, Fred- 
erick Phillipse. 

Pbovoost, William 

A merchant of New York, who was 
thought of as so eminent as to be 
w-ell fitted for an appointment in 
the Common Council in 1722, lo 
which he was soon after elevated. 
He removed, about ten years after- 
wards, to New Jersey, where his 
estate and fortune lay. 

Richard. Paulus | 

Richard was a wealthy merchant in ■ 
New Amsterdam before the city was 1 
taken by the English. He was one 
of the men who agreed, in 1664. to 
lend the citv money lo repair iti 
fortifications, his contribution bein> 
"one Cargo" amounting to 500 ft. 
He was taxed £5. on property val- 
ued at £800, in 1676. In 1664 
Richard married Geleljc Jans, Un- 
der English rule he served as Alder- 
man and Commissioner of Customs. 

Robinson. John 

In 1676 he was assessed £15: 12s: 
7d, on property valued at £2530: 
13s: lid. 

Robinson. WiUiam 

A dealer in flour who inherited 
wealth from his father, who had 
become rich fhinugh (he possession 
of a mill durinu the bolting privilege- 
He lived in Pearl Street, north of 
Wall. 

RoBSCiN, John 

In 1676 he was assessed £14; 17s.: 
10«d.on property valuedat £2389; 
This was high for his daj-. 

Shack EHLr. John 

One of the first tobacco merchants 
established in New York after the 
surrender by the Dutch: he came 
to New York from Delaware, where 
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d a large p1an(ati< 
w York in 1679. 



appointed Governor of Tangier and 
married, in the same year, Martha 
Tunstal of Putney. Surrey. On the 
abandonment of Tangier, he re- 
turned to England, and in 1666 
removed to New York, where he 
esUblished himself as a merchant. 
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_„..' IslanJ and in 1693 

the Manor of SI. George, which be- 
came his permanent residence. He 
held several important political of- 
fices and died in 1705 at the age of 
fittv-one. His estate was inven- 
toried at £2,589: among the stock 
on his plantation were iifleen slaves. 
He left six children; bis daugh- 
ters married Caleb Healhcole. John 
Johnston, and Chief Justice De- 

5tuv"sant, Nicholas William 
Born in New Amsterdam in 1648. 
He married, first. Maria Beekman 
and later Elizabeth Slechtenhorst. 
of Albany. He resided on the 
" Bowerv ' and represented the Out 
Ward as Alderman for several 
years. He followed mercantile pur- 



the [ 
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of his 



Of^h 



liar part.v. He died i 



1749. 



s proncrtv little is 
. I that he was one of the "con- 
siderable merchanU" of his da^ 
and that he was one of the propri- 
etors of the "Nine Partners in 
Dutchess Co. 
Van Horne, Abraham 

Descended from a New Nelherlanil 
famllv. he established himself as a 
merchant in New York, where he 
ricd Maria Provoost in 1700. 



His business a 



e of a 



Teller, William 

Was of New Netherland Dutch an- 
ctstrv. He married Maria Verleth 
in New York in 1664. and con- 
ducted business as a merchant for 
many succeeding years. He died 
about 1700, possessed of a consider- 
able estate. 

Van Dam, Rip 

Born at Albany. He married Sara 
VandersneiKle. daughter of a rich 
baker, in 1^. In early life he was 
a merchant and commanded his 
own ship engaged in the West India 
trade: in 1690. as one of the prin- 
cipal merchants, he petitioned Wil- 
liam and Mary for relief from the 
arbitrary measures adopted by 
Leisler. Established a shipyard in 
the rear of Trinity Churchvard 
with James MaU. Lord Cornbury 

S pointed him a member of the 
uncil; in 1731, on the death of 
Governor Montgomerie. he became 
President of the Council. In 1733 
Van Dam presented charges against 
Governor Coshy to the home gov- 
ernment and thenceforward he be- 
came the recogniied head of the 



and he acquired 
a large estate. His dauifhter mar- 
ried Governor Burnet about 1721. 
Mr. Van Home was appointed a 
member of Burnet's Council in 
1723. which position he held un- 
til his death in 1741. His will left 
a lot and house to his son David, 
which is now the east part of the 
Custom House, and includes Han- 
over Street, south of Wall Street. 

WCLSON, Mr. Ebenezer 

"Mr." Wilson was taxed £9 7s: 6d: 
in 1676, on a fortune of £2500. Mr. 
Wilson was undoubtedly Ebene^er 
Wilson, a merchant, who served 
the city of New York in various 
official capacities, including the 
office of Mavor in 1707-9. 

Zenceh, John'Peter, 

Born in Germany in 1697; came to 
New York in 17lO and was bound 
as an apprentice to William Brad- 
ford, the printer, for eight years. 
After he had served his opprenticc- 
ship he married, in 1732, Anna 
Catharina Malin, and soon after set 



up 



ibu 
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In 1733 he began the publica- 
tion of Zenger'j Neui Yark Wtekl;/ 
Journal, a newspaper started in 

apposition to Brailford's New York 
azelU, which favored the Court 
Party. The imprisonment of Zcn- 
ger, founded upon the political arti- 
cles appearing in his paper, his trial 
and the exciting events growing 
out of it are matters of history. 
Zenger continued the publication 
of his paper until his death in 
17S5. 
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By the time \ 



onsidering, the list had swollen to r 
than a financial "Four Hundred." The Tariff act of 1816 and " 
the increased duties two years later stimulated many new indus- 
tries; the Second United States Bank, under its reorganized 
management of 1819, was helping to perform its proper function 
of stabilizing finance, and the Suffolk Bank System (collecting 
notes of country banks and returning them lor redemption in 
specie), was aiding in curbing some oi the reckless "wildcatting" 
that had cut the value of a paper dollar in Kentucky to fifty cents. 

There were some difficult times in 1819. Even the absurdities 
of our reckless currency system and the frenzy of speculation 
and note-shaving, could not check the rising tide of accumula- 
tions from expanding commerce, the development of natural 
resources and the rapid increase of manufacturing enterprises. 
Niles's record shows a distinct decade of "good times" beginning 
just at this point. 

These, then, were the men who were doing the banking and 
business, the prodigious growth of which we are fo indicate. 
Many of the most important have few biographical details here, 
because they are treated fully in the succeeding section of 1845. 

It is f>erhaps safer not to express any opinion as to the gossipy 
sfory that some names appearing in this list of magnates come 
from a group of young men who had handed themselves together 
under a solemn vow to marry each a rich heiressi This informal 
society was clearly of the opinion of a fine old Irish porter who, 
in the old days, used to bring money from his bank to an associ- 
ated one. 

One of the officers asked him how it came about that so and so 
had been chosen as cashier of the uptown bank. 

"Well, sir," said Michael, with finality, "it don't make so 
much difference these days who a man's father was. But it 
sometimes makes a h — of a difference who his father-in-law is." 
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Abebl, Garrit B. 

Taxed on $30,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815: the tax list of IS23 
gives his address as 19 Park Place, 
with $10,000 real and $20,000 per- 
sonal. Merchant; Director of the 
Washington Insurance Co., 1822. 

Adams, lohn 

Taxed on personal propertv. of 
$20,000 in 1815 aniT $20,060 in 
1820. Born at Londonderry, Ire- 
land, in 1773 and received a good 
education. Having connections in 
Philadelphia, he decided to emi- 



grafe. Arrived in 1794 and came to 
New York the following year, 
bringing with him letters to Clen- 
dening & McLaren, the Irish im- 
porting house. Was with them as 
clerk and later became partner. 
He married Miss Anna Glover. The 
partnership with Clendening was 
dissolved in 1812. and Adams re- 
moved fo 213 Pearl Street and 
stayed there until 1819; when he 
retired he lived at 71 Chambers 
Street. In 1819 he was elected one 
of the Governors of the New York 
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Hospital and served until 1843; 
was a Trustee of the Public School 
Society and Director of the City 
Bank. Became President of the 
Fulton Bank in 1827, when its 
affairs had fallen into cuafusion. 
and he restored its finances nith 
such good result that its credit was 
soon re-estohllshcd. He died in 1854, 
leaving seven children. 

Adee. David 

Auctioneer. Toied on 520.000 per- 
sonal propertv in 1815 and $25,000 
in 1820: tax list of 1823 gives him 
at S Cliff Street: real, $3,600, and 
personal. $15,000. 

AOEE, William 

Taxed on personal propertv, 1815. 
of $14,000 and in 1820 of ^13.000; 
tax list. 1823. gives. 97 Beekman 
Street; real. $5,000 and personal, 
$5,000. 

Alik, Moses 

Taxed on $10.(KK) personal property 

in 1820. 
Allen, M. 

Tax lUt of 1822, gives hip address 
as 122 Broadway; house, $6,500 
and personal property, $25,000. 
Allen. Stephen 

A sailmaCer bv trade. Elected As- 
sUtant Alderman of the Tenth 
Ward in 1817 and 1818; this 






He 



_.™uired a large i 

ciat pursuits to which he devoted 
himself for many years after giving 
up his trade. Was concerned with 
banking and insurance companies. 
He kept a large "duck store" on 
Liberty Street, valued at $5,000. 
Paid taxes on $15,000 personal 
property in 1820; was a Director 
of the Mechanics Bank and was 
Mayor of New York in 1822. He 
was drowned on the Hudson River 
in 1852. 

Alley, Saul 

Merchant; member of the Friendlv 
Sons of St. Patrick. Taxed on 
SIO.OOO personal propertv in 1820; 
taxed in 1825 on 32 Beekman 
Street: real, $11,000 and personal, 
$13,000. 

And EH SON, Alexander 

The father of American wood en- 
graving, BornatNewYorkinl775 
and died_ in Jersey City in 1870 
almost nincty-Gve years old. He 
was the first engraver of note in 
New York and the first in America 



who engraved on wooden blocks. 
He kept voluminous diaries. 

Anderson. Elbert 

Bought 6 Bowling Green for $10,- 
000 in 1815 and 4 Bowling Green 
for $11,000. Was a leadSig sail- 
maker in New York in 1798. He 
had two places of business, one at 
3 Courtland Street and the other at 
7 Barclav Street. He took his son 
into the Winess with him In 1800. 
Was faxed on $20,000 personal 
propertv in 1820, A Director of the 
Manhattan Fire Insurance Co. 
1822. 

Anthen. John 

Taxed on $8,000 personal property 
in 1815 and $10,000 in 1820; tax 
list of 1823 gives 95 Beekman 
Street, real, $8,500 and personal. 
$10,000. 

Ahculahcus, George 

Taxed on $8,000 personal property 
in 1815 and $25,000 in 1320; taJl 
list of 1823 gives 30 Courtland 
Street, real $10,000, and personal, 
$10,000. He was a tanner and cur- 
rier: buitt 1 1 Frankfort Street about 
1794. A Trustee of the Bank for 
Savings. 1819-23, 

Arden, James 

Taxed on $10,000 personal pnipcrly 
in 1815. Susan Ardea was taxed 
for $10,000 in 1820. 

ASPINWALL, Gilbert 

Of the firm of Gilbert & John As- 
pinwali. wholesale jobbers and large 
shippers, which began in 1793 at 
207 Pearl Street. He was one of the 
first Directors of the U. S, Branch 
Bank, 1816, He died in 1819. 

ASTOB. Henry 

Owner of an old tavern and cattle 
market called the Bull's Head. 
which stood on the site of the ikiw- 
ery Theatre, built in 1826. Mr. 
Astor was also a Director of the 
Mechanics Insurance Co., in 1823. 

AsTOH, John Jacob 

{&c LUr dsl of IS45JorJun par- 
ticular.')- Was one of the first 
Directors of the Branch Bank of 
the United States, 1816 and was 
also President of it. Director ol 
the Hope Insurance Co., 1822. Tax 
list of 1833 gives following taxes 
paid by him: Theatre, Park; real, 
$80,000; 221 Broadway, real, $11,- 
400; 223 Broadway, real, $6,000; 
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personal. $300,000; 8 Vesev Street, 
real $6,000. He was also taxed on 
$150,000 personal property In 1815 
and on $400,000 in 1830. 

AsTOR. William B. 

Tax list of 1822 values his house at 
17 State Street at $18,000; personal 
tax, $60,000. 

Avert, John S. 

Was taxed on $10,000 personal 
property in 1815 and $12,000 in 

AvMAR, Benjamin 

(5« taUr cdilion). Dlrec-tor ol" the 
Hope Insurance Co.. 1822. 

Backus, W. G. 

Was taxed on $10,000 personal 
property in 1820. 

Bailey, Benjamin 

Was taxed on $37,000 personal 
property in 1815 and $25,000 in 
1820; tax list of 1823 gives 79 
Chambers Street; real, $6,500 and 
personal, $1,500. Took $10,000 of 
the U. S. Government loan 1813- 
14. Was one of the Tirst Directors 
of the Farmers' Fire Insurance and 
Loan Co., and was Director of the 
Merchants' Fire Insurance Co., 
1822. 

Baldwin, Charles 

Was taxed on $10,000 personal 
properly in 1815 and $10,000 in 



■operl. 

(20. 



U-, Henrv 

Was one of the three Barclay 
brothers, sons of Thomas Barclav, 
British Consul General to the East- 
ern States, appointed after the War 
of 1812. The firm of Henry and 
George Barclav began business soon 
after the War; In 1824 Schuyler 
Livin^ton I'ss token in as a part- 
ner. The (irnt were the agents of 

Barker, Jacob 
Owned 84 South Street in 1823. 
Assessed lor taxation at $15,500. 
He was a large broker and had sev- 
enteen clerks in his office. He had 
no equal as a broker; he was an 
indefatigable worker, and did not 
even go home to dinner; his wife 
sent food to his oRice and he ate it 
there. His clerks did not like him 
because he drove them so hard. 
He was a eood pilot and frequently 
took his ships out to sea to save the 

[lilotage and also because he be- 
leved he could do it better than a 
professional. He married Miaa 



Hazard. He owned the New York 
Stock Exchange Bank. His notes 
were as current as any in Wall 
Street, but finally he stopped pay- 



Barv 



, lar 



taxed on $12,000 personal 
property in 1820. 

Bates. Frederick 

Was taxed on $50,000 persons! 
properly in 1820. 

BayAWD. Rolierl 

Tax list of 1822 values his house at 
18 State Street at $18,000; per- 
sonal tax, $60,000. Was taxed on 
$30,000 personal propertv in 1820. 
He was a son of William Bayard 
and a partner in the house of 
LeRoy, Bavard & Co. 

Bayard, William 

or the great firm ofLeRov, Bayard, 
later LeRov. Bayard & Co.. in 
1824. The partners of this firm 
were great merchants and ranked 
high socially. Ba;ard was chair- 
man of the "Greek Commit- 
tee" aivl in that capacity the house 
took charge of (he building of ships 
for the Greek Government — there 
being later some severe criticism of 
theiractioninthiscapacilv. Of the 
•seventeen persona in New York" 
who kept carriages, Mr. Bavard 
was one. Ills son William Bayard, 
Jr., was a partner in LeRoy, Bav- 
ard & Co. The lax list of 1822 val- 
ues Mr. Bayard's house at 6 State 
Street at $17,000 and his personal 
estate at $60,000. He was taxed on 
$100,000 personal property in 1815 
and only $70,000 in 18% After 
Alexander Hamilton was shot, his 
liodv was taken to the house of 
William Bayard. 

Bayard, William, Ir. 

Prominent merchant and meml«r 
of the Grm of URoy. Bavard Bl Co. 
He was a Dlrectorof ifie Bank of 
America, and President of the 
Savings Bank at its beginning from 
1819 to 1826. He was President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Gov- 
ernor of the New York Hospital. 
Trustee of the Sailors Snug Harbor, 
one of the owners of the Tontine 
Coffee House. Lived at 43 Wall 
Street in 1826. Taxed on $10,000 
personal propertv in 1820. 

Bep-KMAN. Henry 

i.W laltr ediiion). Was taxed on 
25.000 personal property in IS13 



I 
4 

4 



I 
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and S18.000 in 1S20; was taxed 
;d 1822 on 60 Greenwich Street: 
house. $9,000 and personal SID.OOO. 

Berk MAN. fames 

Was taxed on $10,000 personal 
propertv. 1820. He married a 
daughter of John Watkins. 

Beekman, S. L. 

Was taxed on $30,000 personal 
property in 1815 and $25,000 In 
1820. The tax list of 1823 gives 
taxes on 11 Courtland Street; real, 
$6,500, and personal $22,000. 

Beers. T. D. 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
ertv. 1320. He was the son of An- 
drew Beers, the famous maker of 
De Beers Almanack. He was born 
at Newtown, Conn,, 1780. He mar- 
ried Mary Chapman, a sister of the 
Hon. Asa Chapman of Newtown. 
Thev had one daughter, Eliza, who 
marVied Uwls CurtJss of the firm 
of L, & B. Curtiss. heavy French 
importers. Beers came to New 
York in 1815 and lived at 22 White 
Street. He was a broter. He 
brought up many young men. 
Clever and popular, he was de- 
scribed as "quick as a steel trap 
and as affable as a prince." He 

ond marriage taking place when he 
was seventy-five and his third when 
he was seventy-eight years old. 
Bell, James L. 

Was faxed on $10,000 personal 
property in 1820. 

Was taxed on $7,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and JIO.OOO in 1820. 
In 1823, taxed on 37 Maiden Lane; 
real. $9,000; personal, SI0,O0O. 
Benson, Robert 
Taxed on $15,000 
erfy in 1815 i 

He was one of the nrst mcmoers nl 
the Masonic Society of New York, 
and a member of the Merchants 
Exchange. 



00 personal prop- 

i $r2,000 in 1820. 



o EN SON, ^mpson 

Taxed on315.000p 
in 1815 and S17,06l 
Bethune, Divie 



lalpropcrty 



Scotland in 1771, he I 
States in 1792 and became a mer- 
chant in New York. He was taxed 
on $30,000 personal property in 
IR20. He died in 1824. Befor^ the 
Tract Society was formed Mr. 



tributed many of them. 
BiNINGER, Abraham 

Was taxed on SIO,000 personal 
IiropeHy in 1815 and 1820. Mar- 
ried Miss Embury, who, discover- 
ing that it was hard to keep going 
on' the wages of her husband, then 
lay laborer, took in v " 



sold 'cakes 



>nd after 



vegetables. This was the begin- 
ning of the great grocery house of 
which he was the head. After some 
years in Maiden Lane, he bought 
the property on the west side of 
Broadwav on a lot next to the cor- 
ner of Liberty Street for $11,000. 



ryhody: 



^l 



He 



IS taxed in 18^ 



Was a brother of Abraham. He 
lived with his father in Camden 
Valley and opened a store, which 
was the most extensive one between 
Albany and Montreal and was the 
wonder of the whole countr>'side. 
His brother joined him there for a 
short time, leaving hia wife to take 
charge of his store in New York, 
and they arranged an exchange of 
commodities between the two 
places. They dissolved partnership 

Blackwell. loseph 

Was taxed on $40,000 personal 
propertv in 1815 and $20,000 In 
1820. ^ught 11 State Street in 
1815 for $8,300. He was the son 
of Joseph Blackwell. and married 
Miss fustina Bavard. William 
Bayard gave his son-in-law $20,000; 
in after years, becoming financially 
embarraksed, he asked Mr, Black- 
well to indorse for him. This he 
refused to do but he returned the 
$20,000. The firm was BUckwell 
& McFarlane. He died in 1827. 
The tax list of 1822 valued his 
house in State Street at $18,000 
and his personal estate at $20,000. 

Bleeckeh. James W. 

(See later edilion). A broker; ad- 
dress, 53 Wall Street. 

Blrecker, L. 

He look $.30,000 of the U. S. Loan, 
1813-14, and was one of the sub- 
scribers for a fund to assist the 
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familiesof men Imprisoned fordebt. , 
" Families of prisoners confined for 
debt, mav be supplied with tickets 
for soup bv applving to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. (ohn Nilchie. Jr., at 38 
Broad Street, where contributions 
will also be thankfully received and 
faithfully applied by the subscrib- 
ers." He was one of the 28 original 
members of the Stock Exchange. 
Bloomp.r, Elisha 

A hatter. He bought No. 13 and 
14 Broadway in tS53 for $15.60(1. 
He built t^ houses just alike 
called the "Colonnade Houses," 
and sold one of them to Smith Ely 
for $30,000; later there came a 
depression in real estate and the 



wo hoii 



! sold under fori 



closure in 1841 for $28,000. 

Boa RDM AN, Daniel 

The tax list. 1823. gives, on 241 
Broadway: real, $12,500 and per- 
sonal, $ll,000. A rich man. His two 
twin daughters were considered the 
most beautiful girlsin New York: 
one married John H. Coster, son of 
lohn G. Coster. 

Bor.AHT. James 

Taxed on personal property in 1815 
on $20,000, and on S40.0O6 in 1820. 
Tax list of 1823 gives, 171 Broad- 
way: real. $15,000 and personal, 



"the model of a respectable burgo- 
master." His biscuit and tea, made 
with the water from the " tea water 
pump" (a natural spring in Wall 
Street), were in great request. 

BocGS, lames 
Taxed on $8,000] 
in 1815 and 320,t 
tax list. 1825. giv 
102 Chambers Street, and real 
estate, valued $5,800 and personal 
propertv at $25,000. He came from 
Philaddphia, although a Nova 
Scotian by birth. He founded the 
firm of Boggs& Livingston in 1808; 
this firm changed in 1830 to Buggs. 
Sampson & Thompson. Elected 
President of the New York Manu- 
facturing Co. Bank in 1815 and 
remained in office until 1830. He 
died in 1835 at 113 Chambers 
Street. 

Bolton, Curtis 

Taxed on $55,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1820. 



personal propert' 
0,000 in 1820. Th' 



BotTON. John 

A director of the Farmers' Fire In- 
surance and Loan Co.. 1822. He 
was 'taxed on $15,000 personal 
propertv in 1820, The tax list of 
1822 gives his address as 58 Broad- 
way: house, 513.000; personal, 
JSO.OOO. 

Bor.TON, Thomas 

Born on Broadway in 1773. he was 
admitted to the practice of law in 
1806. A partner with Gabriel Win- 
ter. He lived at his father's house 
in firoadwav until 1836, and then 



>ved to 39 B 



!way. 



Boob A KM, Henry 

The Ux list of 1823 gives his ad- 
dress as 24 Warren Street; real, 
$5,300; personal, $10,000. He was 
described as a man of "elegant 
manners." When he died, his wife 
put $60,000 into his silk business, 
which wascarricd on forsome years. 
He left sons and daughters. 

BOORMAN & JOIINSO.'J 

[Set later cdillon). This firm took 
$10,000 of the U. S. Government 
Loan, 1813-14. 

BOOHMAN. 1. 

Taxed on $5,000 personal propertv 
in 1815 and $20,000 in 1820. The 
lax list of 1823 gives his address as 
84 Chambers Street; real, $6,.500; 
personal, $20,000. He came from 
Scotland to the United States in 
early manhood, as an agent for a 
Scotch house. He went into part- 
nership with another Scotchman, 
t[)hn Jobnson, and established a 
irge iron business and also sold 
Scotch goods. He became rich and 
continued his business until his 
death. 
BoWNE. Walter 

He 

n' Flii^h'- 

ing in the i9th Century- Born 
there in 1770. came to New York 
after the Revolution and learned 
the hardware trade, which he car- 
ried on for a number of years at the 
corner of Burling Slip and Water 
Street, vrith Richard T. Hallett. 
After retirement from business, he 
became interested in jtolitics. He 
represented New York in the State 
Senate for three years, was ap- 
pointed Mayor In 1827 and held 
the office for four vears. He was 
one of the Commlsiioners who su- 
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pervised ihc erection of (he Custom 
House, and accumulated a large 
estate. Died In 184(5. He paid 
taxes in 1815 and 1820 on $10,000 
personal property. He was New 
York Director of the Bank of the 
United States In Philadelphia. 1817. 
and a Director of the Branch Bank 
of the United SUtes, 1822. 

BOUCTIAHD. 1. (or I.) 

The taji list of 1823 gives his ad- 
dress as 119 Fulton Street: real. 
$8,500; personal. $10,000. He was 
clerk to Joseph Thebaud; when 
Thebaud died^e confided his wid- 
ow, and children to Mr. Bouchard's 
care. Mr. Bouchard administered 
the estate, married the widow and 
continued the business. He came 
to America about 1805 from France. 

Boyd. James, fr- 

{Srr later edition). He was a Di- 
rector of the Merchants Fire In- 
surance Co., 1822. 

Boyle, Michael 

Was a runner for the Bank of New 
York, through which most of the 
notes issued were collected. Boyle 
gave notice to the drawers three 
days before (he notes were due; 
when they fell due, Michael called 
with a canvas bag. collected the 
money, in half dollars, shillings and 
sixpences, and then returned to the 
bank. He was an honest and faith- 
ful servant, obliging to the mer- 
chant, of a happy disposition and 
had suflicient stre:ngth of body to 
carry the coins entrusted to his 



T a FlELO 

{See later edition). These wholesale 
druggists took 35,000 of the U. S. 
Government Loan of 1813-14. One 
of the firm was John M. Bradhurst. 
who died rich. 

BfUsher. Philip 

He took $50,000 of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Loan of 1813-14. He sold 
two lots in 1823. Uunded on the 
east bv Orange Street and on the 
south by Prince Street, for $2159, 
one lot to Samuel L. Gooverneur. 

Brevoobt. Henrv 

Tailed on JIO.OOO personal property 
in 1820. The lax list of 1622. gives 
his address as 15 Broadway: house. 
$13,000; personal, $15,000. 



Brinckebmoff, Abraham 

Was taxed on $50,000 personal 
propcrlv in 1816 and $60,000 in 
1820. 'the tax Hat of 1822 gives 
his address as 34 Broadway; house. 
$20,000: personal. $60,000, 

Br[nckebhoff, Abraham, Jr. 



lal , 



The t, 



r.ooo ii 



nop. 

1820. 






ax list of 1822 

dress as 78 Broad Street; house, 
$11,000: personal, $17,000. 

Brocks, Thomas 

The tax list of 1823 refers to his 
property at fiO and 58 Vesev 
Street; real. $10,000. 

Bronson. Isaac 

He was taxed in 1S15 and 1820 on 
$50,000 personal propertv. The 
tax list of^l823 gives 12 Park Place; 
real, $8,500; personal, $100,000. 

Brown, Robert 

Taxed on personal propertv, 1315 
and 1820. $20,000. 

Bbuen, Herman 

He was the son of Matthias Bruen 
and a partner of his brother. 
George. They became bondsmen 
for Thomas H. Smith, who with 
Mr. Astor. had made large sums 
of monev in the tea business. 
Smith failed, and his failure car- 
ried down his son-in-law of the 
Grm of G. W. Br H. Bruen. This 
failure upset the tea business for 
five years and ruined nearly every 
person engaged in it. M. Bruen 
was taxed in 1815 for $20,000. 
M. Bruen & Son owned 88 Maiden 
Lane, taxed at $10,000. 

Bryan. James 

Taxed on personal 
$10,000 in 1815 a ■ " 

Bryan. William 

Taxed on $15,000 pcrsonAl prop- 
erty in 1815. and $10,000 in 1820. 

Buchanan, George 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erty In 1815, and $20,000 in 1820. 
He was the son of Thomas Buch- 
anan, and in partnership with his 
father from 1809. The firm was 
located at 44 Wall Street until 
1816. and then moved its count- 
ing house to 4 Slole Row, George 
'" ' 'ilh his parents. After \\f* 
died, he continued the busi- 
ntil 1824, when he left com- 



18^^'^ ■ 



lived ^ 



r of 



dlife. 
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at $7..';00. 1822. He was also taxed 
on $30,000 personal properly in 
1815. and$20;O0Din 1820. 
Buckley. H. W. 

The tax list of 1823 gives his ad- 
dress, 48 Cliff Street; real, 57,000; 
personal. S20.000. He was of the 
^rm of Clende-iine & Buckley, the 
partnership of which was formed 
:„ Told J: l.._j :^ ^oniz ii 



Bui-ORD, Robert 
The tax list of 1823 gives 189 
Broadwav; real, $12,000; personal, 
$10,000, "He was taxed on personal 
propertv of 310,000 In 1815, and 
$15.O0O'in 1820. 

Bltnker, William 

The tax list of 1822 gives 39 Broad- 
way: house, $30,000. (This was the 
Bunker House where Washington 
Irving lived,) 

The tax list of 1823, gives 101 Lib- 
ertv Street; real, $7,500; personal, 
$1(5,000. 
BUBK, James 
The tax list of 1822 gives 22 Wall 
Street; real, $12,000. 
Burr. Aaron 

Born at Newark, 1756. He gradu- 
ated at Princeton in 1772. and 
ioined the army at the outbreak of 
the Revolution. After the war he 
studied law, became a member of 
the Legislature and Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State. He was con- 
cerned in the Manhattan Water 
Eroject and bank, and is said to 
Bve made tremendous prolils on 
Eetting the charter. He overdrew 
is account then: $42,305. He be- 






..^_. : for the Presi. 
deiicv. and with Jefferson, received 
73 electoral votes, each. But the 
House of Representatives, to whom 
the decision was left, finally chose 
Jefferson for first place and Burr 
lor second, and Burr was accord- 
inglv Vice-President. He killed 
Alexander Hamilton in a duel, 1804, 
On his retirement from the Vice- 
Presidency. Burr engaged in mys- 
terious and wide-reaching schemes, 



enlly 



; form 



I of a 



I 



pendent State in the Soulhwes 
In 1806 he was tried for treaso 
but acquitted. He wandered i 
Europe, but returned to Amcric 



and died in obscurilv and povcrt\. 
He married in 1833' the celebrated 
|umel. widow of Stephen 



, but the .1 
happy. 

Butler. Benjamin 

The Ux list of 1822 gives 55 Wall 
Street; house. $14,000. He was one 
of the first twentyK^ight members 
of the Stock Exchange. 

Bltrtsell. Peter 

The tax list of 1822 gives his store 
at the corner of Wall Street. $10,- 
000. 

He bought 3 Bowling Green in 

1815 for $9,750, He was taxed on 
personal propertv in 1820 of $20.- 
000: the lax list of 1822 values his 
house at 3 Bowling Green at $18.- 
000; personal tax. $30,000. A DL 
rector of the Merchants Fire In- 
surance Co., 1822. 

ByKhs. John 

He owned 53 South Street, and 
was taxed on $8,000 in 1822. 
was taxed on $10,000 persona 
propertv in 1815. 

Byrnes, Thomas S. 

A Director of the MerchanU Fin 
Insurance Co. in 1822. One of thi 
partners of Byrnes, Trimble & Co. 



He 






erchar 



He 



died about 1828. The tax list 
1823 gives 49CllffSt-; real. $9,000; 
personal. $30,000, He was taxed 
on $15,000 personal property in 
I8I5 and $30,000 in 1820. 

Calder. William 

The tax list of 1822 shows that he 
lived at 110 Greenwich Street, in 
a house owned by William Maclue; 
personal tax, $12,000, 

Callender, Thomas 

A Director of the Branch Bank of 
United States. 1822, The Ux list 
of 1822 gives 68 Greenwich Street: 
house, $9,500; personal. $15,000. 
He w^ taxed on $10,000 personal 
propertv. 1815 and 1820. 

Cairns. William 

Was taxed on $50,000 
property in 1815 s ' ""' 
1820. 

CA.MBHEL1NC, C. C. 

He was bom In North Carolina. 
He married the daughter of John 
B. Glover, but had no children. 



m perso 
1 $30,000 
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Cambreling moved to 18 Walt 
Street. He v/as a favorite, well 
thought of, and had splendid pros. 
pects. He was one of the first Di- 
rectors of the Farmers' Fire Insur- 
ance & Loan Co. While wolkine 
with a friend, named Goodwi 



-ards 
.ns for n 



iDem. 



He 



. . ■ of Con. 
York. He died at West Neck, L. I., 
in 1862, aged seventy-six. He paid 
taxes on $5,000 personal propertv 
in 1820 and the tax list of 182^ 
gives him as living at 11 Park 
Place, {Varick's house) with per- 
sonal property, $1,000. 
Campbell, Duncan P. 

Bom 1780. He lived at 51 Broad- 
way from 1810 to 1850. He mar- 
ried o daughter of William Bayard, 
and was B mcrohcr of the firm of 
LeRoy Bavard Be Co. He was a 
Trustee of the Bank for Savings, 
1819-23, and a Director of the 
Globe Insurance Co., 1822. The 
father of Campbell was an officer 
in the British armv sent out in the 
the Revolution. He belonged to 
a Highland regiment, and being 
billetted with Thomas Pearsall, a 
Quaker, fell in love with his daugh- 
ter. Thev eloped because (savs 
John Barrett) '*01d Thomas would 






:nted to the it 



celebrc 



000 






of the Comi 

for the Erie Canal 

lonal property in 1815, i 



$20,000 ir 
Caby. Henr%' 

The tax li^t of 1823 gives 69 Cham- 
bers Street; real, 36.500; personal. 
$8,000. He was Uxed on S5.000 

rfrsonal property in 1815, and 
10.000 in 1820. ' 

Casthee, lohn 

Born in 1811 at Fintona. Ireland, 
he came to America in 1814. His 
father was a Colonel in the British 
Army. He went to the public 
schools, but left while voung to 
enter the store of his uncle, James 
Bealty, a prosperous grocer. He 
went into business for himself, and 
In 1836 moved to 121 Hudson 
Street. Married, first. Miss Clar- 
issa Baldwin, and later Miss Louisa 
Lynch In 1855. He had four chll- 
dren. Was much interested in fi- 
nance and became President of the 
Irving Bank. Died in 1889. 

Catt-in, Lvnde 

(See laler eAilwn). The first Cashier 
of the Merchants Bank. He was 
born in 1768 at Litchfield, Conn., 



riage of his daughter with a Cal- 
muck Tartar as with a Highlander 
or a British officer." Neither of 
his parents lived long after the 
birth of Duncan Campbell, The 
ta.t list of 1823 gives him at 205 
Pearl Street, faxed on real estate, 
S10,000, and personal, $10,000. 

Capp, Joseph 

The tax Est of 1823 gives 207 Pearl 
Street; real, $10,500. 

Carcill, David 

Director Fulton Fire Insurance 
Co., 1822. He was taxed on $10,000 
personal property, 1816 and 1820. 
Cahow, Isaac 

The tax list of 1823 gives 29 Court- 
landt Street; real, $12,000; per- 
sonal, $18,000. He was one of (he 



I educated j 



and 



lawyer, 

graduated ot Yale in 1786. He w 
of English ancestrv. He married 
Helen Margaret Kip of Albany. 
October 19, 1793; they had eight 
children, of whom four died in 
infancy. While Mr. Catlln was 
cashier of the Merchants Bank he 
attracted the attention of John 
Jacob Astor, who induced him to 
become cashier of the branch of 
the U. S. Bank In New York, of 
which Mr. Astor himself took the 

E residency: in 1320, at the disso- 
itlon of the U. S. Bank, he re- 
turned to the Merchants Bank as 
its President. He died October 18. 
1853, and was buried in St. Mark's 
churchyard. He was taxed on 
$36,000 personal property in 1815 
and on $10,000 in 1820. A notice 
in the Eveainn PoA. when Catlin 
otTered his house at Broadway and 
Art Street for sale, says: "The gar- 
den is well supplied with fruit trees 
and shrubbery. There arc on the 
premises, a good stable and two 
coach houses, a cistern and a well 
of excellent water. The distance 
from town just sufficient for a 
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CtiAMPLiN, John T. 

A member of the firm of Minturn 
& Champlin, one of the largest 
shipping concerns of the early part 
of last century. The firm seem to 
have bought and sold cargoes of 
every sort. It dissolved in 1815. 
His daughter Ann Champlin, mar- 
ried Gabriel Lewis, a famous mer- 
chant. John Champlin was the 
first President of the Farmers' Fire 
Insurance and IrfMn Company, 
1822, and Lewis was one of the first 

Chase, Borden 

Was tajied on $10,000 personal 
properly, in 1816 and 1820. 

CiiAONCEY. Commodore 
Was U.ied on $30,000 
properly, 1820. He was a — ^- 
<n the United States Navy. He t 
concerned with LeRoy Bayard in 
the famous Greek war vessel case; 
and wns asserted to have gotten 
about 314,000 out of the transac- 
tion, although at that time he was 
in the service of the United States. 

CMEseBROUCH. Robert 

(SeetaUreJiUon). He took $10,000 
U. S. Government Loan of 1813- 
14, Director of the Merchants Fire 
Insurance Co., 1822. 

CufSTER, WiUlam 

Was taxed on $10,000 personal 
property, 1820. 

Chew, Robert 

The tax list of 1823 gives Mechanic 
Hall, Broadway; real, $20,000; per- 
sonal, $2,000. 

Was lancd on $25,000 personal 
property in 1815 and $16,000 in 
1820. 

Clark. Benjamin 

(See laUr edition). A Trustee of 
the Bank for Savings, 1820-39. 

Clark. John, [r. 

A Director of the Washington In- 
surance Co., 1822. 

Clark. John 

The lax list of 1823 gives 54 Bar- 
clay Street; real, $8,300; personal, 
$1^,000. He waa taxed on $20,000 

Srsonal propertv. 1815, and $25,- 
3 in 1820. 
ClarksON, Matthew 

Born in 1758 in New York. His 
family came from Yorkshire. Eng- 
land. At the age of seventeen he 



entered the army during the War 
of Independence and served suc- 
cessfully on the staff of Arnold and 
on that of Lincoln, with the rank 
of major: at the close of the war 
he retired to civU life. A Federal- 
ist, and associated with Hamilton, 
lay and others, he exercised his 
personal inlluencc in the support 
of men and measures who in his 
view were Identified with the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the coun- 
irv. He was for a time in business 
with John Vanderblll and later 
with his brother. He was offered 
several positions of honor at differ- 
ent times, and died in 1825. He 
was a Director of the Bank of New 
York, 1803-25, President of the 
the Bank of New York, 1822, and 
a Truslee of the Bank for Sav- 
ings, 1819-25. He was taxed on 
$30,000 personal propertv in 1815 
and $15,000 in 1820. Tfie gossipy 
Old MerchanU says the Clark- 
sons were a "nice family. They 
always seemed to be In mourmng. 
It was a sight to see them goto Trin- 
ity Church as they moved slowly 
and dianifiedlv up Broadway." 

ClarksoN. Sylvinus 

Was taxed on $12,000 personal 
property 1815. and 1820. 

Clark SON, Thomas 

The tax list of 1822 gives 33 Broad- 
wav; house, $9,000; personal. $20,- 
OOd. He was taxed on $25,000 per- 
sonal property 1815, and $20,000 

He kept the "Flour and Grocery" 
store at 14 Albany Street as ea'riv 
as 1789. He lived in William Street. 
On one occasion, when he wished 
to get a large loan (of $200,000) in 
specie from the Manhattan Bank 
without an endorser to send out 
in the ship Frances Hcnnclla which 
he was Gttlng out to go to China. 
he swore that he was worth $750,- 
000. He lost $800,000 bv the fall 
In teas, and worry brought him lo 
a premature grave. He gave a 

Sand dinner to the Hon. Rufus 
ing at Uavitt's Hotel on Julv 
I6th. 1803, when the Ambassador 
returned from England; Aoron Burr 
presided at that dinner, the year 
after he shot Hamilton. Clason 
Invested $500,000 in the U. S. Gov- 
ernment loan of 1813-14. 



4 
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. _, John 

First Director of U. S- Branch 
Bank, 1316. A member of the firm 
of Clendining & McLaren, which 
starteid a few years afler the close 
of the war. Irish house at 4 Bur- 
ling Slip. Clenaining lived over the 
store. Later went into partnership 
with John Adams. This partner- 
ship dissolved in 1812. Old John 
Clendining retired from husiness 
in ISll and died very rich In 1S36. 
He took S20,000 of U. S. Loan, 
1813-14. He was taxed on $120,000 

fersonal property in 1815 and 
100,000 In 1820. 
Cock. Dr. Thomas 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erty, 1820. 

CODDINCTON, John ). 

Taxed on $20,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $16,000 in 1820. 
CoiT, Henrv 

He owneJ 63 South Street; he was 
Uxed on $7,500 in 1822. 

The tax list of 1832 gives 50 Wall 
Street, r^. $8,000. 

Golden. Csdwnlader D. 

The grandson of Lieut. Governor 
Golden, bom at Flushing. L. I. 
His father and grandfather were 
Rovallsts. Golden practised law In 
New York and about 17% was ap- 
pointed district attornev. !n the 
war of 1812 he aen-ed as a colonel 
of volunteers; later was elected a 
member of Congress. He married 
Maria, daughter of Bishop Pre- 
voost. He was Mayor of New York 
one year; he was also one of the 
Committee of fifteen appointed to 
take care of the celebrations in con- 
nection with the completion of the 
Great Western Canalln 1825. Was 
a Trustee under Captain Randall's 
will to build the Sailors Snug Har- 
bor on Staten Island; he was also 
Trustee of the Bank for Savings, 
1819-32 and Director of the North 
River Insurance Co.. 1822. The 
tax list of 1822 shows that he was 
taxed on his house at 1 WiUlam 
Street; house, $10,000; personal, 
$15,000. He died in 1834. 

Coi.ES, Benjamin V. 

{See later edition). A Director of 
Globe Insurance Co., 1822, He was 
taxed on $20,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and 1820. 



Coles, )ohn B. 
A Trustee of the Bank for Savings, 
1819-23; clerk to Thomas Bucl.. 
anan Co.; Alderman from 1797 to 
1801 and from 1815 to 1818. H<- 
had several sons who succeeded ti 



his bus 



s In busli 



rchant. 



* for 46 yea 
A Director of the Bank of"^ New 
York from 1806 to 1820. He Uved 
at 1 State Str«t and had his busi- 
ness at 1 South Street, from both 
of which he had a splendid view of 
the ships. He died in 1826. He 
owned a house at 2 State Street, 
on which he was taxed $16,000 and 
$6,000 personal. 

Coi.es, Benjamin 

His address is given as 2 Slate 
Street. He was taxed on $16,000, 
personal. 

Coles, WiUlam F, 

Same address. Taxed an $4,000, 

CoRLiES, Jacob 

The tax list of 1823, gives 283 Pearl 
Street; real, $8,500 ; personal, $10,- 
500. A member of the firm of Car- 
lies. Haydock & Co., auctioneers. 
He was a Quaker. 

COLLETT, Joseph 

The tax list of 1822 gives 1 19 Pearl 
Street; house, $20,000; personal, 
$1,000. 

GoLviLL, John 

A Director of the Hope Insurance 
Co., 1822. ColviU fl[ Son look 
$20,000 of the U. S. Government 
Loan in 1813-14. He was Uxed on 
$100,000 personal property, 1815, 
and $25,000, 1820. 

GooPEH, Francis 

(Sec laler edUlon). He was taxed 
on $15,000 personal propertv in 
1815 and 1820. A Director o? the 
Mechanics Bank. 1822. and a 
Trustee of the Bank for Savings, 
1819-47. 

GoRLii^s. Benjamin 

The tax list of 1823 gives 285 Pear! 
Street; real, $8,750; personal, $15.- 
000. Of the firm^ of^Corlies, Hay. 
dock & Co.. auctioneers. He was 
a Quaker. He was taxed on $14.- 
000 personal property in 1815 and 
on $[5,000 in l8m 

Cornell. Robert C. 

The tax list of 1823 gives 26 Cliff 
Street; real, $7,000; personal, $10.- 
000. Taxed on $2a000 personal 
property In I8I5and $7,500 in 1820. 



I 




1 Nicholas G. Rutgers 

2 William H. Robinson 

3 Charles G, Smedburg 

4 Robert G. L. De Pe.v- 

5 Alexander Hosack 

6 Dr. John Neilson 

7 Dr. John W. Francis 

8 Caslle Rofto 

9 Thomas Bibby 

10 lohn I. Boyd 

1 1 25>^ph Fowler 

12 Francis Barretto 

l-l Gouvemeur S. Bibbv 

14 Thomas W. C. Moore 

15 James Allport 

16 Walter Livingston 

17 Dr. John Watts 

18 James Farquhar 

19 James Mackcv 

20 Henry N. Cruger 

21 John Lang 

22 William Bell 

23 Mordecai M. Noah 

24 Hugh Maxwell 

25 Wifliam H, Maxwell 

26 James Sea ton 

27 Thomas F. Livingston 

28 Andrew Drew 

29 WlUiam WUkes 



30 Charles Farquhar 58 

31 Pierre C. Van Wyck 59 

32 John Scarle 60 

33 John Berry 

34 Robert Gillespie 61 

35 Edmund Wilkes 62 

36 Hamilton Wilkes 63 

37 Captain Hill 64 

38 Robert Watts 65 

39 George GiUingham 66 

40 Charles Mathews 67 

41 Miss Ellen A. fohnson 68 

42 Mrs. Gelston, nft Jones 69 

43 Mallbv Gelston 70 

44 Mrs. t)e Witt CUnton. 71 

n/e Jones 72 

45 Mrs. Newbold, nh 73 

LeHov 

46 William' Bayard, Jr. 74 

47 Miss Ogdcn 75 

48 Duncan P. Campbell 76 

49 Jacob H. LeRoy 77 

50 Mrs. Daniel Webster 78 

51 William Bayard 79 

52 Dr.SamoelL. Mitchell 80 

53 Mrs- S. L- Mitchell 81 

54 Mrs. lames Fairlie 82 

55 Dr. David Hosack 83 

56 lames Watson 84 

57 Dr. Hugh McLean 



John Charnaud 

Miss Wilkes 

Mrs. C. D. Golden, 

n/f Wilkes 
Mrs. Robert Lenox 
David S. Kennedy 
Tohn K. Beekman 
Robert Lenox 
CadwalladerD.Colden J 
Swift Livingston 
Henrv Brevoort 
Jame^ W. Gerard 
)nmes K. Paulding 
Henry Carey 
Edward Prire 
Stephen Price 
Cnpt. John B. Nichol- 

Thomas Parsons 
Herman Le Roy, Jr. 
William Le Roy 
Herman Le Roy 
Mrs. Eliza Talbot 
Alexander C. Hosack 
Robert Dvson 
Mrs. Sam'uel [ones 
Judge Samuel Jones 
Dr. James Pendleton 
Mrs. Pendleton, nee 
Jones 



L 




Attending a performance of "Monsieur Tor 
apposite the City Hall until 1«48 



Novemlicr7, 1822 



I 
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CoHSE, Israel 

Taxed on $35,000 personal pmp- 
erlv in 1815 and $18,000 jn 1820. 
Israel Corw & Co. was an old 
Qunker house of tanners and 
leather dealers. Israel was one of 
the Directors of the Franklin Bank 
when it first started in 1818. He 
was born in Chestertown, Md., in 
1769; not liking his stepfather, he 
ran awav and apprenticed himself 
in a tannery in Camden, Del. 
There he served his time; when he 
finished he was worth 71) cents. 
Nothing daunted, he began busi- 
ness. He majried Lvdia Troth, 
who brought him about $5,000; 
she is described as "n most amia- 
ble, prudent and industrious wife." 
They had several children. He 
staved in Camden until he had 
$lO,000. in 1803; then came to 
New York. He died in 1842. 

Coster, Henry A. and John G. 
{See later eilltion and alto below). 
These brothers took $100,000 of the 
U. S. Government Loan, 1813-14. 
John G. Coster was director of the 
Hope Insurance Co., 1822. Henrv 
came to the United States as agent 
of an Am.sterdam house. His 
brother came later. Thev dealt in 
all kinds of Holland gooi% at their 
store at 26 William Street. 

CosTEH. Mrs. Henrv 

{ErLite of Henry 'Crier.) The lai 
list of 1823 gives 85 Chambers 
Street; real. $17,500; personaL 
$100,000. Taxed on personal prop- 
erty, 1815, of $200,000; in 1820, 
$501,000. 

Coster, John G. 

(See aio^). Born at Haarlem. 
Holland, he was educated as a 
physician. He came lo New York 
after the Revolution and went into 
partnership with his brother Henry 
(who died in 1821) as "Henry A. 
Bl John G. Coster." They were a 
splendid pair of old merchants. 
Their house was at 26 William 
Street, where John Coster kept 
store until 1825. They dealt in 
Holland goods and imported oil- 
cloth. Tney were model mer- 
chants. Each wore a queue. Both 
were Masons and belonfjed to the 
lodge of which fohn Jacob Astor 
was master. John left several 
children; he died about 1846. One 
of the wealthiest men in New York 



of his 



He 



xed . 



eraonal property, 1815, of $180,- 
fiOO and in 1820 of $300,000. The 
tKx list of 1822. gives real estate; 
26 William Street. $7,000; 177 
Broadway. $9,000; 227 Broadway, 
$20,000. and a personal estate of 
$200,000. 
Coster, Washington 

Was a member of the firm of 
Christmas, Livingston. Prime & 
Coster. He married a daughter of 
Francis Depau. and both were very 
wealthy. Was known as an epi- 
cure. He died on a sofa at Blanch- 
ard's Globe Hotel; he had had no 
sleep for several days and a cele- 
brated Irish adventurer gave him 
a dose of morphine to make him 
doze off; it was so successful that 
the patient never awakened. He 
nephew of John G. Cosier 






>f Henr 



Couch. Willia 

The tax list of 1823 gives 58 Beek- 
man Street; real. $6,750; personal. 
$15,000. He was taxed in 1820 
on $10,000 personal properly. 

Cowman, John 

He owned the land on Fifth Avenue 
between 16th and 17lh Streets. 
Fifth Avenue opened through this 
tract iu 1836. Cowman's were 
lots 1 to 7. Three were sold to 
Gardiner S. Howland for $24,800. 

Crary, Peier 

Took $10,000 of the U. S. Govern- 
menl Loan, 1813-14. He was a 
member of the great drvgoods 
house of P. a 1. S. Crary "a Co. 
in Pearl Street. 

Crahv, Peler. Jr. 

Director of the North River In- 
surance Co., 1822 and of the Globe 
Insurance Co., 1822. His firm was 
Ijirgely in the drypoods trade, and 
dealt extensively m silks imported' 
from China. Tlie firm speculated. 
Both partners were much esteemed. 
He died in 1843. He was taxed on 
$20,000 personal property, 1815. 
and $15,000 in IS20. 

Dash, Daniel B. 

A Director of the North River In- 
surancc Co.. 1822. The son of 
John B. Dash, who kept a hardware 
store on the southwest comer of 
Liberty Street and Broadway ^- 
fore 1801. It was John B. Dash 
& Son up to 1824 when the old gen- 
tleman died. The family became 
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wealthy 1^ the rise of real estate 
(hat ariRinally belonged to the 
elder Mr. Dash. The tai list of 
1822 gives 147 Broadway; house, 
$12,000; personal, $15,000. He was 
taxed on $5,000 personal property 
hi 1820. 

Dash, John B. 

(See above). Was taied on SoO.- 
000 personal properEv in 1815 and 
$25,000 in 1820. He wasa member 
of the German Society. Lived 
above his hardware store for many 
years. He belonged to the Mora- 
vian Church in Fulton Street, 
where he was buried in 1824. When 
the cliurch was moved, his bones 
were put in o box, carried up Hous- 
ton Street and placed under the 
steps of the new edifice. Mrs. 
Dash, although a strict Moravian, 
refused ever after to go to the 
Houston Street church, as she said 
she "would not walk over her hus- 
band's bones." 

Davis, Matthew L. 

Secretarv and actuary of the Me- 
chanics Life Insurance and Coal 
Co., 1S22. He was one of the last 
friends that Aaron Burr had. He 
made"thconlybetwith John Robins 
that that worthy ever made," and 
that was for a hat. He was taxed 
□n $30,000 personal property in 
1815, but paid none in 1820. 

Davis, William H. 
A Director of the Mechanics Life 
Insurance and Coal Co., 1822. Was 
taxed on $5,000 personal property 
in 1815, but paid no tai in 1820. 

De- Forest, Beniamin 

The tojt list of 1823 gives 20 Beelt- 
man Street; real, $8,500; personal, 
$10,000. He came to New York 
from Connecticut in 1803. He had 
learned the shoemaker's trade, but 
not content to make shoes all his 
life, he opened a store at 31 Peck 
Slip. He married Miss Marv Bur- 
lock, 1804, but as they had no 
children tcu- many years, he took his 
nephew into partnership. One of 
his two daughters niarried a Mr. 
DeForest of another branch. He 
became verv rich and died in 1855. 
worth about $1,500,000. He was 
taxed on $40,000 personal property, 
1815. and $20,000 in 1820. 

De Gboot, Henry 

The tax list of 1823 gives 226 Pearl 
Street: real. $10,000; personal, 



Returning 



e years he ho 
e East River 



$2,500. Was taxed on $5,000 per- 1 
sonal property in 1820. " 

De LA FIELD, Jolm 

Born at New York in 1786. and f 
died on his farm at Oaklac ' 
Geneva. Seneca County, New 
York. Oct. 22, 1855. tfe gradu- 
ated from Columbia College in 
1802 and secured a position with 
the firm of URoy Bayard & Mc- 
1. representing them abroad. 
' I New York in 1820, 
,, Inted in August. 1821, 
Cashier of the Phenii Bank; jn 
1838 he was elected President, but 
resigned the same vear to become 
President of New" York Banking 

small fa"m"1 

Hell Gate. ___ 

ested in agriculture ond made his 
farm. Oak lands, which he pur- 
chased 1842. the model farm of the 
State. The tax list of 1822 shows 
Mr. DelaCcld at the Phenix Bank, , 
24 Wall Street. His personal taxes 
were $4,000. I 

Delaheld. Rufus King 

Son ,of fohn and Ann Delafield, 
bom at his father's residence 16 
Wall Street, Nov. 18, 1802; died at 
his son-in-law's, John T. Hall, 253 
Fifth Avenue, Feb. 6, 1874. He 
was an officer of the Phenii Bank, 
1823 to 1835, and Actuary and Sec- 
retary of the Farmers' Loan and 
Trust Co, June 1835 to July 1852. 
Afterwards he occupied himself in 
the manufacture of hydraulic ce- 
ment, and was for many yeara 
President of the Delafield & Baxter 
Cement Co. As soon as business 
permitted, he moved to New Brigh- 
ton, Staten Island, where he had a 
fine country seat. He married Nov. 
8, 183G Eliza Bard. 

Delaplaine, John F. 

(See later edition). Owned 71 South 
Street, and was taxed on $7,500 in 
1822. The lax list of 1822 gives 78 
Broadway; house. $14,000; per- 
sonal. Sl'O.OOO. Taxed on $15,000 
personal properlv in 1815 and 
$6,000 in 1820. ife took $10,000 of 
U. S. Government Loan. 1813-14. 
His son Isaac, who succeeded him, 
became very rich and was a mem- 
ber of (ingress from New York 

citv. 

Depa'u. Francis 

R.in a regular line of Havre packets 
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in 1822. He was a prompt and 
exact merchant. Two of his clerks, 
Foi and Livingstone, married his 
daughters. E>uring the most pros- 
perous time of the French packet 
ships, old Frauds Depau named 
one of the best after hfs friend H. 
C. DeRham. She was commanded 
by Captain De Peysfer, the super- 
intendent of the Sailors Snug Har- 
bor. He was a Director of (he U.S. 
Branch Bank, 1816 and a.Director 
of the Farmers' Fire Insurance and 
Loan Co., 1822. 

De Peysteii, Fred. 

He took $25,000 of_the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Loan, 1813-14. Secretary 
of the Tontine Association, 1794, 
and a Director of the Merchants' 
Fire Insurance Co., 1822. The tax 
list of 1822 eivep 24 Broad Street, 
house. $14,000; personal, $6,000. 
Tailed on $40,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $6,000 in 1820. 

DePeyster, Gerard 

Alderman o£ the city of New York 
1822. 

De Rham, H. C. 

(See laler tdiUon). The Tax list of 
1825 gives 66 Chambers Street; 
r«al, $5,800; personal, $30,000. 
Born in Switzerland. He had one of 
the largest importing houses, prin- 
cipally in French goods. He started 
business at 79 Washington Street 
about 1808. He was described as 
"a very handsome man." Married 
Maria Teresa Moore. He acted as 
Swiss Consul for some years. He 
was taxed on $50,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1820. He subscribed $32;- 
300 towards U. S. Government 
Loan of 1813-14. A Director of the 
Mechanics Bank. 1822 and a Direc- 
tor of the Farmers' Fire Insurance 
and Loan Co,, 1822. 

Dksobhy, Benjamin 

Director of the Hope Insurance 
Co., 1822. Was a French emigre. 
He kept a drv goods store from 
1800 till the fall of Napoleon at 261 
William Street. His wife. Madame 
Deaobry. was called the most 
beautiful woman in New York. 
"The very first sight of her set 
many men crazy." 

DeWolf. James 

A Director of the Farmers* Fire In- 
surance and Loan Co., 1822. )ames 
DeWolf, Ir. owned 64 South Street 
and was taxed on $7,500,1822; he 



lived in 1822 at 19 State Street, in 
a house valued on the tax list at 
$18,000; personal tax. $50,000. The 
tax list of 1823 gives 231 Pearl 
Stm:t. Taxed on $15,000 per- 
sonal property in 1820, 

Dey. Anthony 

The tax list of 1822 gives 1 7 Nassau 
Street; house. $14,000. Was taxed 
on $24,000 personal property in 
1815; nothing paid in 1820. 

Dickev, Robert 

Taxed on $20,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $10,000 in 1820. 

Dickinson, Charles 

Was faxed on $30,000 personal 
property in 1815 and $10,OQO in 
1820. 

Dobdjs'S, James 

A Director of the Washington In- 
surance'Co., 1822. Taxed on $6,500 
personal propertv in 1815. 

Douglas, Mrs. 

The lax list of 1822 gives 55 Broad- 
wav: house, $19,000; personal, 
$l60,00t). Taxed on personal prop- 
erty of $60,000 in 1815 and SlOO,- 
000 in 1820. 

Douglas, AWson 

He took $50,000 of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Loan. 1813-14. 

Doyle, Dennis . 

A Director of the Mechanics In- 
surance Co., 1822. Taxed on $6,000 
personal property in 1815. 

DraKK, Jacob 

{See laUr edition). Taxed on $20.- 
000 personal propertv in 1815 and 
$10,000 in 1820. Jolin and Jacob 
Drake took $10,000 of the U. S. 
Government Loan of 1813-14. 
Jacob was a Director of Ihe Fulton 
Fire Insurance Co., 1822, 

Dubois, Cornelius 

He bought 16 Bridge Street in 1815 
for $5,700. was faxed on $30,000 
personal property In 1815 and 
$25,000 in 1S20. The tax list of 
1822 gives house, $12,000, and per- 
sonal, 25.000. A Director of the 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., 1822. 

Dunham, David 

Subscribed to $10,000 of the U. S. 
Government Loan, 1813-14. He 
wa.t an auctioneer, of Moore Street. 
The firm dame was Dunham & 
Davis. The tax list of 1822 glve^ 
45 firoadwav: house, $18,000; per- 
sonal, $40,000. Was taxed on $45,- 
000 personal property in 1815 and 
$50,000 in isio. 
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Dunn, Richard 

Secretarv of the Glol<e Insura 
Co., 1822. Thetajil[5l<.n822gi 
27 Wall Street; reaJ. $12,000. 

DuvCKiNCK, Evert 



Was 



?8X"^ 



, 1815 



$14,000 



14,000 per» 
and $16,00( 



Dyckman. William N, 
The lax list of 1822 
Street: house, $6,0 
$500. 
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ECKFOHH, Henrv 

A shipbuilder and naval architect. 
His van) was in Water Street near 
Clinton Street in 1810. "He built 



I 



up in the panic times of 1826 when 
so many banks, including the Frank- 
lin Bank, Hudson Bank of New 
lersev. lefTerson Insurance Co, dih) 
othera went to the wall, He «as 
ta.ied on $30,000 personal propertv 
in 1815 and $50,000 in 1§20. He 
was a Director of the U. S. Branch 
Bank, 1816, Government Director 
of lh£ U. S. Bank, Philadelphia, 
1823-24, a Trustee of the Bank for 
Savinss, 1819-24, and President of 
the Mechanics Life Insurance & 
Coal Co,, 1822. His portrait was 
painted in 1809 bv Robert Fulton. 

Edgar, William N. " 

Tnitcd on $20,000 personal pnop- 
erly in I8I5 and $30,000 in 1820. 

EuDY, Thomas 

Born I758;die(I 1827. An Irishman 
and a Quaker, Began as an insur- 
ance broker about 1790. the first 
broker of that kind known. He 
made money rapidlv. In 1791. 
when the public debt of the United 
States was funded, he speculated 
heavilv and lost money; ho then 
lived at 277 Pearl Street. He was a 
menilwr of many companies, one of 
the Governors of the New York 
Hospital, and was for eleven years 
secretary to the Board of Gover- 
nors. Was also a Trustee of the 
Bank for Savings from 1819-1827. 
He was taxed at $8,000 personal 
property in 1820. 

Edgar, WiUUm 

Began business at 7 Wall Street in 
1786 and continued there for some 



niencing at 1800, he lived at 39 






His 



>ghler 



Gardner G. Howland! Director of 
the Bank of New YorTt; Member of 
the St. Patrick's Society. Was 
tailed on $200,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $140,000 in 1820; 
the tax list of 1822 values his house 
at 7 Greenwich Street at $16,000; 
personal tax, $80,000. 

Ellison, Thomas 

^\'as taxed on $30,000 personal 
properlv in 1820. 

Ely, Richard 

Tax list of 1823 gi<.-es him at 200 
Front Street; real, $12,500. W« 
emploved in the counting house of 
Scoyille & Brilton. Afterwanls 
distinguished himself in various 

Embhee, Eilingjiam 

"Genlleman;" born September 24, 
1759, died December 5, 1817. In 
1817 he purchased a large tract of 
land in what is now the heart of the 
city : this was then a part of the old 
Bayard farm and extended from 
"Meadow Street" iGrand) to be- 
low "Sugar Loaf" Street, now 
Franklin, and from Broadway to 
thclandof Trinity Church, Hebe- 
came one of the largest landowners 
in the city by this purchane, which 
cost him but a few tHousandpnunds. 
His country place was at Flushing, 
L. I., which was still standing in 
1907. He was one of the Trustees 
of the American Museum, founded 
bv the Tammany Society in 1791; 
its collection was housed'in a room 
in the City Hall. 

Emmett, T, a. 

Tax list gives 1 Nassau Street: 
house, $10,000; personal, $5,000. 
Ta;<ed on $5,000 personal properly 
in 1815 and S10,0OO in 1820, 

Englts, John 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erly in 1820, 

Evarts, Fred'k 

Tax list of 1823 gives him at 309 
Pearl Street: real, $7,500; personal, 
$2,500. 

EvEHINCHAH, Gilbert 

Taxed on $10,000 personal propertv 
in 1815 and 1820. 

Ferris. Benjamin 

Director, Washington Insurance 
Co, 1822, Taxed on $6,000 per- 
sonal property in 1815. 



I 
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Frw. Wm. 

Trustee of tlie Bank for Savmgs, 
1819-2«: Director Manhattan Fire 
Insuronnr Co . 1822. Tax list. 182.'^ 
givea ID Park Place: real, $8,200; 
personal. $14,000. 

Farmer. Thomas 

Tax list of 1822 gives 6 Greenwich 
Street: house. SS.500: personal. 
$12,000. He was one of the Port 
Wardens with Elias Ne:tsen and 
Samuel GeUton; alE<o one of the 
original twenty-lhree members of 
the iMBSonic Socielv of the Cilv of 
New York. Taxed on $25,000 
worth of personal property in 1815 
and $12,000 in 1H20. 

Fisti, Hamilton 

Son of Colonel Nicholas Fish; born 
in New York. 1808. He was edu. 
cotcd at Columbia and studied and 
practised law. Became a great poli- 
tician, and took part in many elec- 
tioDl; was active in international 
disputes. President of the New 
York Historical Society. 

Pish, Nicholas. Colonel 

Born in New York Citv. 1758 and 
died there in 1833. Entered the 
College of New Jersey at sixteen 
but soon left and began to study 
law. In 1776 he entered the armv 
of the Revolution, served through 
the war In various capacities and 
after the war whs appointed 
Adjutant General of the State of 
New York, an oflice he held from 
1786 to 1795, Taxed on $7,.W0 per- 
sonal propertv 1815 and 1820. 

Fish, WTiitehea'd 

Cashier of the celebrated Franklin 
Bank. He took $250,000 of the 
U. S. Government Loan, 1813-14, 
(possibly, however, for some one 
else). Taied on $6,000 personal 
property in 1815. 

Flack, lames C. 

T«>k $10,000 of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Loan, 1813-14. 

Flack. John 

Tax list of 1822 gives; personal 
$40,000. He lived at 21 Broadwav, 
in a house owned bv Mrs. E. 
Woods, which was assessed at $20.- 
000. Taxed on $20,000 personal 
properly in 1820. 

Fl EWE L LING, Samuel 

Took $257,800 of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Loan, 1813-4. Succeeded 
Whitehead Fish (sec abovej as 
Cashier of the Franklin Bank. 



Fi.o 



I, Sam 



Soo^ 



Taxed on $ll),000 personal prop, 
erty in 1820. 

Foster. Andrew 

His house at 3 Stale Street was 

taxed at $12,000 in 1822; personal 

iperly, $20,000. Taxed on $30.- 

^ onal property in 1815 and 

$20,000 in 1820. 

FouLKE. Joseph 

{See laUr tdlHon). Tax list of 1823 
sives 81 Chambers Street; real, 
$6,500; personal. $20,000. Bought 
"Gracie s Point," near Hellgate, 
fram Mr. Charles King for $17,000 
about 1815. Taxed on $15,000 per- 
sonal propertv in 1820. Director of 
the Hope Insurance Co., 1822. 

Fowler, Theodocixis 

{See Uler eMIion). Took $150,000 
of the U. S. Government Loan, 
1815-14. 

Fox, Daniel 

Taxed on $12,000 personal propertv 
in 1820. 

Pox, William W. 

(See laUr edition). Director of the 
Merchants' Fire Insurance Co., 
1822. Tox list of 1823 gives 308 
Pearl Street: real, $8,000; personal, 
$10,000. Son-in-law of Thomas 
Leggett. The firm started as Leg- 
Eett,Fox&Co.inl809. WasPreai- 
dent of the' New York Gas Light 
Co. He was taxed on $30,000 per- 
sonal property in 1815. 

Fulton, Robert (Estate of) 

Ground, wharf and store on Wash- 
ington Street; real, $27,000. The 
man to whom the world is indebted 
for steamboat-,. 

FURMAN. Gabrjel 

(See later edition). Director of the 
Mechanics' Bank, 1822; Trustee of 
the Bank for Savings. 1821-38; 
President of the Mutual Insurance 
Co., 1822. 

FuHMAN, Garrit 

Boujjht two bts in 1827 on Madi- 
son Street, on one of which he built 
an elegant house; on the other he 
built stables and gardens far his 
winter residence; his country seat 
wa:< at Maspcth. L. 1. He was born 
at "White Pot," near Newtown, in 
1782, and was engaged in business 
in New York for many years. 



married Marv Eaton of Rocki 
Point, L.L He was a collect! 
owned one of the finest mineralogi' 
cal collections in the Stale. He wai 



nd 



000. 
EsTATt; OF S. Gilford, Dec'd 

124 W[UiBm Street; real, $7,000; 

pEraonal, 315,000. Gilford married 

Eliza Buchanan. Was tflned on 

$20,000 personal property in 1815 

and $15,000 in 1830. 
GiRAUD. lacob P. 

Lived at 3 State Street: was taied 
, $20,000 worth of j>ersonal prop- 
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a writer. He died at Maspeth in Gilford. Samuel 

1S48. 
Gallagher. George 

Tax list of 1823 sivea him at 6 War- 
ren Street; real, $7,000; personal, 

$15,000. In partnership with J. B. 

Murray at 72 South Street. — a 

large concern, and In existence from 

18^) to 1837. In 1334 George Gal- 
lagher died. Taxed on $10.l»0 per. 

sonal properly in 1815. 
Gallatin. Albert 

(Set later tdilion). Refused the 

o£Gce of President of the Bank of 

the United Slates in 1622. wishing 

to stay longer in Paris; lohn Jacob 

Astor did much to make him change 

his mind, but without effect. 
GantLEY, Daniel 

Taied on $20,000 personal prop- 

erty In 1815 and $25,000 in 1820. 

Partner with Henry Laverty at 149 

Pearl Street, drygoods dealers. 
Garner, Frederick 

Tax lilt of 1823 gives 305 Pearl 

Street; real. $9,000; personal. $12.- 

000. Taxed on $10,000 personal 

property in 1815. 
Gassner. John 

Taxed on $10,000 person 

in 1815 and $16,000 in I 

Geshabd. F. 

Tajt of 1822 gives his h 
Greenwich Street, valued at $7,500: 
personal, $25,000. Came from Am- 
ti-.j ir_n 1 :„ i — "■ 



sterdam. Holland in 1800. Wa 
firat an a^nt for a Dutch cone 
but later ne began ' — ' 



his 



own account, livina and r 
ing his office at the aboi 


naintain- 
tc bouse. 


He was the first importt 


:r of the 


celebrated Swan gin: was 


in part- 


nership with his brother in 


, Am^er- 



Gelston, David 

(Sfe UUr tdlUan). Tax list of 1822 
gives 26 Broad Street; house. $12.- 
000; personal, $40,000. Taxed on 
$40.0UO personal property In 1815 
and 1820. One of the first Direc- 
tors of the U- S. Branch Bank. 1816. 

Gelston, Mallbv 

Taxed on $10,000 personal property 
in 1815 and $15,000 in 1820. Presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Bank until 
1840. 

Gilbert, William W. 

Tax list of 1323 gives 155 and 157 
Broadway; real. $14,400. 



GoELET. Peter P. 

(5« (aUr <dll!on). Tai list of 1822 
gives 53 Broadwav; house, $19,000; 
^rsonal, $60,00(5. Son of Peter 
Goclet. an ironmonger during the 
War of the Revolution. Began the 
same business about 1790 at 6 
Great Dock Street. He lived at 53 
Broadway and did business up to 
1826 at 63 Water Street. Mar- 
ried Miss Buchanan, daughter of 
Thomas Buchanan, and left two 
sons; one married a daughter of 
Jonathan Ogden. Died a very old 
man. Taxed on $50,000 personal 
property in 1815 and $60,000 in 
1820. t)lrector, 1812-26, of the 
Bank of New York. , 

Connelly, John | 

Tax list of 1823 gives 234 Peart 
Street; real, $10,300;personfll, $10.- 
000. 

Goodhue, Jonathan 

iS" laUr edition). Founder of *hc 
ficmofGoodhue&Co.inl809. He 
was a Salem boy. and was originally 
employed in a Salem counting 
house. His employer sent him to 
New York, and he established him- 
self there In business. The growth 
of his house was slow but sure. He 
had correspondents in all parts of 
the world and acted as agent 
for commercial firms everywhere. 
Goodhue married a Miss Cushing. 
Director of the American Insur- 
ance Company, 1816; Director of 
thcGlobefnsurnnceCo., 1822. He 
died in 1848. He was an uncom- 
promising Republican. Taxed on 
$10,000 personal property in 1815 
and $15,000 in 1320. 

GoRHAM. Stephen 

Tax list of^ 1823 gives him at 279 
Pearl Street: real. $9,750. 
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GoltVERNEUH, Samuel 
Member of an ancient and distin- 
Kui&hed family: He marrinl Maria, 
daughter of President Monroe, who 
appointed him Postmaster of New 
York. Bought two lots in Orange 
and Prince Street in 1823 from 
Philip Brasher for $2159 each and 
built two houses on thrm; these 
houses were sold in 1829 and 1832 
for 28,000 and $10,700. 

SRACie, Archibald 
Came from Scotland as supercargo 
of a small vessel soon after the 
Revolutionarv War. He became 
one of the greatest merchants of 
New York; in his prime, he was 
doing business all over the world. 
He is said to have taken more pains 
in educating his clerks than Colum- 
bia College took with its students. 
"When they were set to copying 
letters" (savs Old JterchanLr) "it 
(the letter) was read to the first 
blot or error and then destroyed, 
md the unhappy clerk 

lis task again £ — ' '- 

correctly. This 

was promoted to making 'dupli- 
cat«s and even 'triplicates' of 
letters, and had the honor of know- 
ing that his 'fist' went to porta in 
the uttermost parts of the earth." 
He married, first, a daughter of 
Oliver Wolcott, who die 
wedding day of a ruptured blood 
vessel; later he married Esther 
Rogers, by whom he had i 
chOdren. 'Died in 1829 and was 
buried in the graveyard of Si. 

Director of the U. S. Bank, Phila- 
delphia. 1811, and of the Globe In- 
surance Co. 1822. He paid taxes on 
S60.000 personal property in 1815 
and on only 520,0)0 m 1820. The 
tax lists of 1822 volue his house at 
15 State Street at $18,000, with 
personal (ax $20,000, and his store 
at 22 Whitehall Street at $9,000. 

Graham, Chas. 

Director of the North River Insur- 
ance Co.. 1822. 

GrABAM, John 

IKrector of the Woshington Insur- 
anceCo.,1822. In 1798 was a Cap- 
tain of the New York Militia. Tax 
list of IS22 gives 58 Greenwich 
Street: house, $9,000; personal, 
$5,000. Taxed on $50,000 personal 




■ES, John B. 
__x list of 1823 gives 59 Beekman 
St.: real, S9,500; personal, $10,000. 
Of Dutch descent. A member of 
the firm of Boonen, Graves & Co., 
chiefly engaged in trade with Hol- 
land, He lived over his store at 
first, but in 1S17 he moved his busi- 

o (iS Ann Street and his resi- 
to 59 Beekman. Active 

>er of the Western Inland 
Lock Navigation Co. Died about 
1831. His sons were identified with 
his business for a while. Taxed on 
$20,000 personal propeHy in 1815 
and $10,000 in 18^ 

ni, Nathaniel 
Taxed on $20,000 personal property 
in 1815 and $10,000 in 1820. 

(See later eJUion). Son of George 
Griswold, 3d of the name; bom at 
Giant's Neck, Lvme, New-London 
Co., Conn., 1777. Removed to 
New York City in 1796, having 
been previously clerk in a store in 
Hartloid. His brother, Nathaniel 
Lvnde Griswold. came to New 
York in 1795, and entered the ship- 



ping busine 
of Havden 


ss under the firm name 


& Grisw 


[>ld, which was 


dissolved i 


Februa 


rv, 1796. The 


twobroihe 


■s then formed a partner- 




the firm 


name of Na- 


thlnie" L 


& Gee 


rpe Griswold, 
ilthe death of 


which cont 


nuedun 


Nathaniel 


nI846;i 




under the 






and his d 


sccndan 


s until it was 


diHolved J 


.nuary 1 


1876. "George 



Griswold early i 
front rank of mercnanis lor mtem- 
gence, comprehensiveness of view 
and signal ability. ^ :-i-: — i 



com pal 



acted with c 



diSicult 



lade the law 
insurance a subject of i 
study, and his opinion on d 
cases is believed to have pos- 
sessed for many years a weight 
not surpassed by any contempo- 
rarv. lay or professional." 

During (he prevalence of yellow 
fever and the cholera, he remained 
in (he City and administered of hia 
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vs. He died in 1848. "a fin 



" He died, after a short illnei». at 
New Brishton. Slalen Island, on 
September 5lh. 1869. in the 83d 
vear of his age, and was buried in 
Greenwood Ccmelery." A marble 
bust ofCriswold, executed IHU bv 
). Battin. is now in the Chamber of 
Commerce. Tax list of 1822 gives 
him at 13 Wall Street; real, $16.- 
000; personal, $22,000. In 1823, 
N. L. & G. Griswold. ore recorded 
at 86 South Street: real, $7,500. 
Taxed on $40,000 personal properly 
in 1815 and $22,000 in 1820. One 
of the firstDirectorsof the Farm- 
era' Fire Insurance and Loan Co. 

Griswold, N. L. 

(Ste George GriswoU). Tax list of 
1823 givM 78 Chambers Street: 
real, $S,800: personal, $12,000. Of 
the firm of nT L. & G. Griswold. a 
house that traded mostly in Chinese 
KOods. Their regular snip was the 
Panama. He moved to 79 Cham- 
ber! Street in 1819 and died there 
in 1847. Taxed on $60,000 personal 
property in 1815 and $10,000 in 
1820. 

Had DEN. David 

Married a granddaughter of Cap- 
Uin lohn Asplnwall. He was .-in 
eminent merctiant and one of the 
most respected men in New York; 
was President of the St. Andrews 
Society for many years and a ereat 
favorite with the Scotch people in 
town. "A prudent, careful man." 
Was taxed on $10,000 personal 
property in 1815 and $20,000 in 
l820r 

HAGGEBTy, John 

{Sec laUr tdilion). Taxed on $40.- 
000 personal property in 1815 and 
$25,000 in 1820. Director of the 
Branch Bank of the U. S., 1822. 

Haicht. Beniamin. )r. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 4 Park Place; 
real. $4,300. Formed a partnership 
with his cousin. Halstcd E. Haight, 
at 207 Broadway in 1807; Halsted 
died in 1831. after which Benjamin 
continued the business alone. He 
married Miss Catherine Hollv, 
1806. The firm were wholesale de^l- 
era in bed ticking, sheets and cbam- 



and his cousin Halsted 
together on $40,000 worth of per. 
sonal property in 1815, ' 

$20,000 worth in 1820. 
Haight, David L. 

{Sec later eiiiliaii). Director, Man- 
hattan Fire Insurance Co., 1822. 

Haight, Halslead E. 

Director of the Manhattan Fi._ 
Insurance Co., 1822. In 1807 he 
formed a partnership with Ben' 
jamin Haight, Jr. (the son of Al- 
derman Benjamin Haight), hi» 
cousin under the firm of B. & H. 
Haight at 207 Broadway. Died 
at his residence, 213 Fulton Street, 
in 1831. The tax hst of 1823 
gives him at 207 Broadway; B. & 
H. Haight. real, $6,500; »rsonal. 
$15,000. {See Benjamin HaigM). 

Hall. James 

Alderman of the Citv of New York, . 
1822. Taxed on $10,000 personal 1 
property in 1815. | 

Hammersley. L. C. 

The tax list of 1823 gives 55 Mur- 
ray Street; real. $9,000; personal, 
$10,000. L. C. a T. Hammerslev 
did business at 109 Pearl Street, as 
ironmongers and dry goods mer- 

1801. The sons of L. C, Sr. "Do 
not do any business." says Walter 
Barrett. "They have plenty of 
money and are considered at the 
fop of the local aristocracy, have a 
coat of arms on their carriage. &c." 
Taxed on $15,000 personal [ 
erty inl815and 1" 
Hammerslev, Thom 
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I prop- 



values his house at 53 Greenwich 
Street at $8,000; personal tax. 
$10,000. Brother of L. C. (See 
aboiv). 
Halstead, C. O. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 26 Cliff Street; 
real, $7,000; personal, $10,000. 

Hardenbrook, I. W. 

Tax list of 1823 gives him at 293 
Pearl Street; real. $4,750; personal. 
$10,000. Taxed on $12,000 per- 
sonal property in 1815 and $10,000 
m 1820. 

Haroenohook, William J. 

{See later edUim,). Director of the 
Mechanics Insurance Co,. 1822. 
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Har.> 



. Peter 
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{See laltr edition). Tai list of 1822 
records ii personal tax on $80,000. 
He lived at Mrs. SaJdler's House 
at 36 Broadwity. the assessed value 
of which was $20,000. Peter Har- 
mony & Co. was a large foreign 
house, and its founder was a great 
merchant in his da v. Taied on 
$30,000 personal propertv in 181.^ 
and $55,000 in 1820. Director of 
the Branch Bank of the U. S.. 1822. 

IIarrIMA^, Orlando 

Tas list of 1822 gives him at 19 
Lumber Street; house (or store), 
S3,500; personal. $1,000. 

Habbcson, Richard 

A Director of the Branch Bank of 
Ihe U. S., 1792^1. A prominent 
lawveri he lived at the corner of 
Broadway and Robinson Street, 
(now Park Place). He was Secre- 
tary of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York in 
1784, and first United States Attor- 
ney for New York in 1789. He was 
appointed bv Washington first 
Auditor of the United SUtes 
Treasury in 1791, and served in 
that position through the succes- 
sive administrations to 1336. His 
death occurred July 10. 1841 at the 
age of ninety -one. He was by 
trade a trunk and harness maker 
at 130 Fullon Street; he paid taxes 
on $30,000 personal property in 
1815 and 1820, and was the first 
Chairman of the Farmers' Fire 
Insurance and Loan Co. 1822, 

Harper, Samuel Baker 

Bought 28 Cliff Street in 1823 for 
$).I20. He married Christina 
Arcularius. daughter of Philip ). 
Arcularius, a well known leather 
merchantofhisday. They had five 

Hart. Eli ' 

ISee later eJilion). One of the Erie 
Canal Commissioners. 

Habt. Peter G. 

Ta. list of 1833 gives him at 22 
Beekman Street; real, $8,500; per- 
sonal, $30,000. A clerk in the firm 
of Thos. H. Smith; leaving there 
"i 1806, he started fo ' " 



the wholes 



busii 



His store was al 1% Front Street. 
but he resided at 22 Beekman Street. 
He left a wife and several charming 
daughters when he died in 1827. 
He was a rich man; he was taxed 



on $20,000 personal propertv in 
1815 and $30,000 In 1820. 

Hahtman. UwIs 

Director Mechanics Insurance Co 
1822. Taxed on $8,000 personal 
property In 1615. 

Havens, Gabriel 

Took $10,000 of U. S. Government 
loan of 1813-14. Taxed on $5,000 
personal property in 1820. 

Haven-s, Rensaeler 

Took $20,000 of the U. S, Govern- 
ment Loan, 1813-14. Taxed on 
$5,000 personal property in 1820, 

HA/.ARD, Thomas 

Tax list of 1823 gives 29 Beekman 
Street; reai. $11,760; personal. 
$20,000. 

Heard. James 

(See later eJUlon). Director of the 
Merchants Bank. 1820-36. 



HEf 



f. Cornelius 



Hendricks, Harman 

(See later rdiHon). Tax list of 1822 
values house at 61 Greenwich 
Street at $12,000; personal proper- 
ly, $80,000. TaxeJon $60,000 per- 
sonal property in 1815 and $80,000 
in 1820. He took $42,000 of the 
U.S. Government Loan of 1813-14. 
profit. He died 



lea 



Hei 



e fortur 



, Dire 

: Insu 



irof 



I. Corneliu 



rn in 1773. he entered the service 
of the Bank of New York at Ihe 
auc of eighteen. After acting as 
teller he resigned and went into 
business; later, at the invitation of 
the ofiictrs of the bank, he re- 
turned. Appointed Cashierin 1825, 
and succeSed Mr. Wilkes as Presi- 
dent in 1832. He was highl,v es- 
teemed. For many years Presiiieiil 
of the Board of Corporation of the 
General Synod of the Reformed 
Dutch Church and prominent in its 
councils. He was for fifty-two 
vears in the service of the Bank of 
New York. 
Wt.ikr, Isaac 

Taxed on $25,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $a).000 In 1820. 
Of'the firm of Suydam & Heyer. 
He married Jane Suvdam, sister of 
his partner. They began business 
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in 1794 at 67 Front Street; the 
firm lasted until Samuel Suj'dam 
died In 1797. Isaac Hcyer con- 
tinued the business for man^ years 
and was one of the most respected 
of merchants. They dealt in teas, 
wines and groceries. He was 
brother-in.law of Stephen Whitnev. 
and brother of Cornelius and W^- 
ter He< 



lever. 

an. 



of i. 



e pipes 



other importer of his 
went into business in 1800; his 
counting house was at 83 South 
Street and he lived at 87 Maiden 
Lane. He continued to do a large 
business np to 1819; in that year 
the Fulton Fire Insurance Co. was 
incorporated with a capital of 
$500,000 and he became the Secre- 
farv, where he remained until 1828. 
In 1831 he was elected President of 
the Farmers' Fire Insurance and 
Loan Company and continued to 
be its President until 1832 when he 
died of the cholera. He was a man 
universally respected. The tax list, 
1822, gives him at 30 Wall Street; 
real, $15,000. 
HtCKS, Samuel 

{See laUr ediUan). Tai list of 1823 
gives 245 Broadway; real, $12,500; 
personal. 575,000. A brother of 
Isaac and Valentine Hicks. He 
became a member of (he lirm of 
Samuel HIcka & Son; in 1806 Isaac 
retired from business with a large 
fortune and gave his business to 
his brothers. Samuel moved to 245 
Broadway in 1814 and there he 
hved many veara; he died In 1837. 
He was much respected. His sons 
carried on his business after his 
death. The^ did an extensive com- 
mission business. Taxed on S70,OO0 

rersonal property In 1815 and 
50,000 in 1820. Director of the 
Globe Insurance Co., 1822. 



3, Silas 



la^''" 



Tan list of 1823 givea him at 53 
Nassau Street; real, $10,500. Taxed 



on $5,000 personal property ou 

1815. 
Hoffman, Jonas Ogden 

Director of the Mechanics Life In- 
surance and Coal Co., 1822, 
Hoffman, Martin 

Of the firm of Hoffman Son & Pell, 
a great auction house in Coffee 
House Slip, 65 Wall Street, in 1823. 
He brought up many clerks who 
made good merchants afterwards. 

HOLDEN, H. 

Tfl.ied on $10,000 personal property 
in 1820. 
Holt, Stephen 

Came to New York from Salem, in 
1808 and opened a small victualing 
house, managed by bis wife; in 1814 
he had a boarding house for the 
accommodation of officers of the 
army, and shortly after took larger 

E remises in Front Street. He was 
urned out there, but obtained on 
credit another house in Fulton 
Street, which was highly successful. 



His 



i prici 



1 at 46 



noderatc and get his profits from 
the numbers served. Holt's later 
hotel was, in its day, one of the 
wonders of the town. It was the 
largest and most magnificent hotel 
that had been erected up to that 
time, and its price of $1.50 a day 
was considered exorbitant. Bag- 
gage was carried upstairs by steam 
power, — probably the first steam 
engine used in a hotel to facilitate 
the labor. 
Hone, Isaac S. 

Son of John Hone; the family was 
considered one of the best In New 
York society. He was at one time 
a member of the firm of Hone & 
Fleming. After John Hone's death 
the firm continued, but when the 
law was passed that stated that no 
individual's name should appear in 
s mercantile firm name unless Euch 
a person was actually in the firm, 
the designation was changed lo 
"John Hone's Sons" which in- 
cluded Isaac. He later was member 
of the firm of Tredwcll & Hone. 
which did much business during 
the War of 181 2, but the firm failed 
and John Hone had to pay 5130,000 
of their debts: he was 'obliged to 
sell his U. S. stock to keepthe name 
of Hone from dishonor. Tax list of 
1823 gives 68 Chambers Street; 
real, $6,200; personal, $25,000. A 
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on^W^ 



Director of tKe Nortli 

lurance Co.. 1822. 
Hone, fohii. |r. 

Taxed on SIO.OOO per 

erty in 1820. In 1822. 

Street I 

sonaJ. $ 
Hone. John 

(5« taUr cdlllon: also 
'■ e and Philip HoM). 



hdpett ia establish the 
Bank; the CImton Hall Association 
and Mercantile Library are in- 
debted to him as their founder and 
benefactor. One of the ablest Mav- 
ors of New York and a briUianOv 
educated man. As a member of the 
great firm of Hone & Sons, auc- 
tioneers, he made a large fortune. 
The firm dissolved in 1826. Hone 
died, 1851. in his »even(v-r>rst venr. 
One of the first Directors of the 
U. S. Branch Bank, 1816; a Direc- 
tor of the Merchants Bank. 1803- 
30; and of the Globe Insurance Co., 

1822. 

Hone, Philip 

"GentlEman'-MavorofNewYork 
in 1826. He lived at 716 Broadway 
and paid a rent of $1,600 a year. 
The house was sold in 1836 for 
$30,000 The la« list of 1822 gives 
the I. & P. Hone store at 61 Wall 
Street. $15,000; in 1825 at 255 
Broadwav; real, $21,000; personal. 
$45,000; lot and stable on Washing, 
ton Street; real. $4,500; 32 Warren 
.; real, $6,000. Tased on pcr- 



HoOKER, William 

The tax list of 1823 aives him 
202 Water Street; real, $12,500. 

HoRTON. Caleb 

Tax list of 1823 
Street;real.S10.0( 
real, $9,000; personal 
Taied on $20,000 perso 
ty in 1815. and $10,000 
HoSACK, Dr. 

Tax list of 1823 gives him a 
Vesey Street; real, $14,500. 
celebrated physician; studeni 



ves 208 Front 
49CliffStrcef; 
innl. $15,000. 

' iIm^*^ 

14 



Howard, Wilham 

Tailistof 1823 givesl8Dev Street; 
real, $6,000; pctsonal. $24.00(1. 
Taied on $15,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815, and $35,000 in 1820. 

HowTA.VD. Gardner G. 

He married a daughter of U'illiam 
Edgar; from her he received capital 
and credit sufficient to estabhsh 
the firm of G. G. a S. S. HowUnd. 
He called his first vessel the Rdgar. 
Mr. Howland was a son of Joseph 
Howland of New London, Conn.; 
his brother and partner was Samuel 
Shaw Howland. When they came 
to New York, Gardner was a clerk 
in Leroy, Bayard & McEiers; he 
rose to be head clerk, and then 
went into business for himself. The 
firm weathered the cotton panic of 
1826. and after this Howland went 
to England, travelled through 
Europe, and procured an enormous 
business there. Taxed on personal 
property, $12,000 In 1815 and $20,- 
OOO in 1820. Taxed, 1822, $9,000 
on the house at Greenwich Street, 
and $20,000 personal. 

Howland. fohn H. 

(See laUr rdttion). Taxed on $15,- 
000 personal property in 1815 and 
$25,000 in 1820. He took $50,000 
of the U. S. Government Loan of 
1813-14. 

Howland, Samuel Shaw 

Son of Joseph Howland of New 
London, Conn, and brother of 
Gardner G. Howland. He founded 
the firm of G. G. & S. S. Howland. 
Was taxed on $5,000 personal 
property in 1820. 

HoYT, Goold 

{Sit later edUlon). Tax list of 1822 
gives 30 Broadway; house, $10,000 : 
personal. $20,000, Director of the 
Globe Insurance Co., 1822. 

HUBBAHD, David G. 
Taxed on $50,000 pcrsi 
in 1815 and $20,000 ii 

H1.BBARD, N. T. 

Born at Maltituck, L. I., in 178;;, 
he moved to New York in 1798. 



^nal^roperty 



the eminent Dr. Bard, 



^..__ ^ . _ ..Daniel 

Hubbanl. during his youth, in the 
provision business. At the nge of 
twenty^onc he was in the office of 
James Roosevelt, sugar broker. 
where he received a saUrv of $400 
a vear. He founded the firm of 
Fanning & Hubbard, but this did 
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not Usf more lliaii a .veur; then lie 
cntcrcfl the produce brokerage Uuf^i' 
■less and remained in that until iie 
became wealtKy. In 1811 he mar- 
ried Su&an Lo^n, who died in 
1867; they had Eve sons nnd two 
daughters. He was one of the lirst 
members of the Produce Exchange, 
and was identified with many 
musical activities in New York: a 
man universally respected. He 
lived to be over ninety years old. 

Hl-nter. Rol«rt R. 

Director of the Merchants Fire 
Insurance Cv... 1822. One of the 
firm of George Hunter & Co., auc- 
tioneers, 153 Pearl Street. Taxed 
on 310,000 personal propertv in 
1815. and only S5.000 in 1820. 

Hi'NTlNCTON, Benjamin 
Took $10,000 of U. S. Government 
Loan of 1815-14. Was one of the 



in its first list made in 1817. 

{SiclaUredilion). A Directorof the 
Globe Insurance Co., 1H22. 

HusTACE (or Hustan), Benjamin 
Taxed on JIO.OOO personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $13,000 in 18^. 
He became a partner in the firm of 
UnderhiU & Hustace In 1797. iron- 
mongers and hardware merchants: 
when the partnership dissolved in 
1802. Hustace started for himself, 
next door to his old partner, 

HvnE, John E. 

Trustee of the Bank of Savings, 
1819-42. Taxed on $5,000 personal 
property in \li\h and 1^20. 

Hyer, Garret 

Director of the Hope Insurance 
Co., 1822. Taxeil on $50.(00 per- 
sonal property in 1815. 

IcARD, Joseph 

Took $20,000 of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Loan, 1815-U. An important 
French merchant. He started in 
business at 85 Greenwich, comer of 
Rector, in 1798; afterwards he 
moved to 14 Rector Street, and 
lived at 308 Broadwav. Following 
the downfall of the Emperor Na- 
Doleon he went back to Paris and 
nrlcbrated man. He took 



L 



of Par 



t for 



_ „ the streets 

said to have made 






{Se< laler rlilion). A Director of 
the Mechanics' Bank. 1822. 
l«Et.AND, W. H. 

(Ac laUr eJitian). Took $2,000 on 
U. S. Government loan of 1813-14. 
A rich and prosperous man, and 
Director of the Fulton Fire Insur- 
ance Co., 1822. 
[hving. Ellen 
The tax list of 1822 gii-es his house 
a( 3 Bridge Street, valued at $12,- 
000. Of the firm of Paulding & Ir- 

From 1801 the firm did business at 
162 Front Street; it dissolved in 
1811. Eben then went into part- 
nership with his brother Peter at 
135 Pearl Street; this business also 
dissolved in 1820. He lived at 3 
Bridge Street. He was burned out 
in the great fire of I83S, but did 
business up to 1841, when he died. 
Taxed on $25,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815. Took $20,000 U. 5. 
Government Loan, 18I3-U, for 
the firm of F. & E. Irvuig. 
Irving & Smith 

Took $50,000 of U, S. Government 
Loan. 1813-14. The firm was 
founded in 1803 in Pearl Street; it 
continued until 1816 when the part- 
ners separated their auction and 
Commission businesses, keeping the 
former firm at 142 Pearl Street un- 
til 1818 when it became Irving, 
Smith fi[ Hvslop. All closed up 
previous to 1825. Mr. Irving was 
a brother of Washington Irving. 

Director of U. S. Branch Bank. 
1816. After the war, Dr. H. C. 
DeRham formed a partnership with 
Mr. 1. Iselin. who had been a part- 
ner in the house of LeRov Ba\anl 
& Co. Mr. Iselin was "a ^ fine 
man " and an old school merchant. 
When DeRham 8t Iselin were at 44 
Broad Street, Mr. Iselin lived at 
35 Laiijht Street. He was drowned 
in a lake near Geneva. Switzerland, 
aliout the time of the great panic 
of 1837, He had several sons, all 
well known figures. 



W. Am 



President of the Globe Insurance 
Co-. 1821 Taxed on $20,000 per- 
sonal property in 1815 and $10,000 

in \m. 

Jackson. Nathan 
Tax list of 1823 gives 20.1 Water 
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Street: real, $10,000; pcrsimal. 
51,000. 
\mr:s. Samuel 

Director of tKe McchanicB Insur. 
ance Co., 1822. One of first Direc- 
tors of the Franklin Bank, 1818. 

Tiix'lUt of 1833. gives 6 Maiden 
Lane: real, $8,200:per%nal, S8,00O. 

...■NCEY, William 

Tan lUt of 1822. gives him at 24 
Broadway: house, $28,000; per- 
sonal, 8120,000, 

IV, Peter Au^slus 
(Srt lattr ediUon). Director of the 
North River Bank; Trustee of the 
Bank for Savings. 1819-38. 

INNINGS, Chester 

Tai list of 1822 gives Citv Hotel. 
Ill Broadway; house. $75,000; 
personal. $2,000. 

Taxed on $14,000 personal property 
in 1S15. and $10,000 in 1820. 
HINSTON, John 

{See laUr edition). A Scotchman 
who came to America in 1604 with 
his cousin, George Johnston. They 
became clerks in the counting hou-se 
of James Lenox Bt William Mait- 
land; the members of the firm were 
from Galloway — Lenox being the 
brother of Rot>erf Lenox, whose 
son James nr«sen(ed the Lenox 
Librar.v to New York City. He 
went into partnership later with 

^mes Boorman. another Scotch 
y. and sold Scotch ^oods; devel- 
oped a large iron business and 

S^eden'^ 

came from Scotland and joined the 
firm, adding so much to its busi- 
ness that part of it hod to be given 
up. He married Margaret Taylor 
Howard, widow of Reslia Howard. 
Resigned from the firm of Boorman 
& Johnson in 1844 because of ill- 
health. He died wealthy. Taxed 
on $10,000 personal properly In 
1815. OneoVlhefirstbii^forsof 
the Farmers' Fire Insurance Si 

Jones. Edward R. 

{See laler edition). Tax list of 1822 
gives 72 Broadwav; house. $12.- 
000; personal. $20,000. Taxed on 
$10,000 personal, pmpertv in 181S 
and 1820. Director of the Clol« 
Insurance Co.. 1822. 



Jo: 



., Isaac 
[See I^Ur edition). Talted on $25.- 
000 personal property In 1815 and 
$20,000 In 1820. Director of the 
North River Insurance Co.. 1822. 
He took $4,000 of the U. S. Gov- 
t loan, 1813-14. 



Jones, lohn 
{See later ed. 



edition). Director of the 
Merchants' Fire Insurance Co., 
1822. 

Jones, Joshua 

Taxed on $50,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $eSo,000 in 1S20. 

Jones. Samuel 

Tax list of 1822 give? 5 Pine Street ; 
house, $11,500; personal, $2,000. 
A counsellor-at-law ; shareholder in 
the Tontine Association. Taxed 
on $10,000 personal property in 
1815, and $5,000 in 1820. 

Tax'list of 1823, gives 57 Fulton 
Street: real. $9,000; personal, $5,. 
000. A peddler. At first he kept 
no shop but ^ddled his oil, pure 
and good, which he mixed to suit 
himself, about town. Aftera while 
he prospered and took a store near 
the old Fly Market. He finally 
becanie very rich. His daughters 
married merchants. President of 
the Merchants' Exchange Com- 
pany. 

JUMEL. Stephen 

A wealthy French Importer of 
brandy and wine; his onlv rival in 
that business was anothe'r French- 
man. John luhel. He married l.ut 
had no children. He bought the 
famous .Morris Mansion m 1810 
from I«onard Parkinson for $10,- 
000; the house was so luxurious 
that "lordly as a Jumel banquet" 
became a proverb. He died Mav 
22, 1832, Trom a fall; his widow 
married Aaron Burr, but they sepa- 
rated after a stormy married life. 

Kemp, John 

Director of the Washington Insur- 
ance Co., 1822. Taxed on $30,000 
rsrsonal property in 1815, and 
16.000 in 1820. 

Kellev, Robert 

Tax list of 1823 gives 13 Cliff 
I, $9,000; personal, $10,. 



000. 
Kennei 



lY, David 
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Kennedy, Duncan 

Tasted ori $10,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1820. 

King. Elisha W. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 42 Beekman 
Street; real. $11,000; personal, SV 
000. A renowned lawyer, who 
e from Weatcliesler County. 



Kin 



, lar 



Son of the famous Charles King, 
and a member of llie firm of Prime, 
Ward & King. Formerly a mer- 
chant in England. Was noted as 
a financier. "A verv domestic 
man. fond of his children and would 
make any sacrifice for them." He 
married a daughter of Archibald 
Gracie. At one time Mr. King 
was so powerful that he was colled 
"the Almighty of Wall Street." 
A member of Congress from New 
JerSL-v. and a Trustee of the Sail- 
ors' Snug Harbor. 

King, John Alsop 

Educated in England and France; 
admitted to the bar in New York. 
Served in the War of 1812, becom- 
ing a lieutenant of cavalrv. In 
1819 he was elected to the Assem- 
bly: in 1823 he became a State 
Senator, and in 1825 Secretary of 
the American legation in London. 
In 1856 he was elected Governor of 
New York. 

Kino. Rufus 

Lived at 223 Broadway in 1795, 
when he was U. S. Senator; he 
built the house a few years before 
he became Ambassador to Ihe 
Court of St. James'. Mr. Astor 
bought the house in 1803. His son 
Charles King. Urn 1781, was 
president of Columbia College, Tax 
list of 1823 gives 26 Park Place; 
real. $15,000. 

Kip. Isaac L. 

Taxed on $10,000 personal property 
in 1S20 and 1815. The Kip family 
was of the old Dutch regime of 
New York. A lawyer, son of Leon- 
ard Kip who lost his property in 
the Revolution. Was for many 

Cirs the partner of fudge Brock- 
Ist Livingston, who appointed 
him his executor. He left three 

Kip. Leonard 

Finding his family almost ruined 
by the Revolution, he went into 
business as an importing merchant, 
but he was not well fitted for it and 



retired, buildingacountrvseat near 
Hartford, where he died in 1846. 
He left a large fortune. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Duncan In- 
graham. From 1817 to 1821 he 
was a member of the Common 
Council oF New York; President of 
the North River Bank. 1821. and 
a Director of the Washington In- 
surance Co. 1822. He was taxed 
in 1823 on 182^ Greenwich Street, 
on real estate $11,500; and on 167 
Fulton Street. $7,500. 

Kneeland, Henry 

Director of the Merchants' Fire 
Insurance Co., 1822. Of the firm 
of Bogart & Kneeland, one of the 
oldest and most respected com- 
mereiol houses in New York, 
which started in business at 71 
South Street in 1804. A native of 
New York. Taxed on $40,000 per- 
sonal property in 1815. 

Knox, Thomas 

Married in 1793 a daughter of Mr. 
Lawrence Corlrlght, and lived at 
45 Pearl Street. An eminent mer- 
chant whose business was at 17 
Broad Street up to 1828. He died 
in 1834- His only daughter mar- 
ried Alexander Hamilton, son of 
the celebrated Alexander. He was 
one of the first Directors of the U. 
S. Branch Bank, 1816 and 1822, a 
director of the U. S. Bank, Phila- 
delphia, 1824. Taxed on $7,500 
personal propertv in 1815; on $16,- 
000 in 1820: and'in 1822, $9,000 on 
his house, in addition to the $10,- 
OOO personal. 

KusE, I. D. 
Tax list of 1823 pves 42 Dev Street; 
real, $4,300; personal, $15,000. 

Laight. EdwardW. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 38 Warren 
Street; real. $8,500; personal, $8,- 
000. 

Lambeht. David R. 

Of the firm of Rogers & Lambert. 
founded in 1799 at 233 Pearl Street 
where it was twentv-eight years 
later. _He was killed near the 
Sailors' Snug Harbor (near Tenth 
Street) by a gang of rowdies while 
on his wov home from a party. 
Taxed on $30,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815, and $20,000 in 1820. 
Tax list of 1822 gives 1 Bridge 
Street; house $20,000; personal. 
$15,000, In 1823. 115 Fly Market 
Place; real. $25,000, A Director 
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of the Merchants' Fire Insurance 
Co., 1822. 
Lano, fohn 

A Director of the Fulton Fire 
Insurance Co., 1822. Old Mer- 
ehanii says he was one of the 
"Old Balterv walkers," Or "Peeg 
o'day boys,' that up to 1837 i 
to go down ti 
at davbreah c 
unf a breakfas 

Langma.m, William 

Bought, in 18IS, a large lot on 
which he built nine houses, which 
he sold in 1819 for $10,500. 

Took $25,000 of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Loan. 1813-14. One of the 
Directors of the famous French 
■'Economical School." Taxed on 
$40,000 personal property in 1815, 
and $25,000 in 1820. 

Laverty, Henry 

Tax list of 182.3 gives 247 Broad- 
way; real, $14,000; personal. $20,- 
OOO. Of the firm of Lavertv & 
Gantley, of 173 Pearl Street. John 
Robins was one of his clerks. 
Henry Laverty became rich as a 
wholesale and retail drvgoods mer- 
chant; was taxed on $50,000 per- 
sonal property in 1815, but Only 
$20,000 in 1830. 

Lawrence, Augustus H. 

Was in business in 17Q6 at 40 Wall 
Street under the firm of Augustus 
H. Lawrence and Co.; he kept his 
office there until 1601. In that 
year he took residence at 23 Rob- 
inson Street and there he lived for 
many years. He died in 1828 and 
his »rdo» moved to 40 Hudson 
Street. The firm were members of 
the first organization of the "Brok- 
ers of the N. Y. Exchange Board" 
which started about 1818. He was 
one of the most distinguished hosts 
of the time. He was a Director 
of the Farmers' Fire Insurance & 
Loan Co., Director of the Globe 
Insurance Co.. and other institu- 
tions. Taxed on $60,000 personal 
property in 1815, and on $30,000 
u,1820. Taxed in 1823 on $12,500 
real estate at 23 Park Place as well 
as on $17,300 personal. His son 
Augustus was also a broker in 
W3l Street. He married the 
daughter of Champlln of the firm 
of Mintum fit Champlin. 



Lawrence, A. M. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 15 Park 
Placc;real,$8.800;personal.$1.000. 

Lawrence. Isaac 

Was educated at Princeton with the 
intent to be a lawyer, but his health 
was poor so he went into his broth- 
er's business in 1795. They were 
owners of vessels, shippers of goods 
abroad and importers; thev aid a 
big West Indian business. 'He be- 
come President of the United 
States Bank in 1817 (succeeding 
J. ]. Astor). and a Director of the 
Bank of the United States, Phila- 
delphia. 1817-19. 

Lawrence, John B. 

Entered the wholesale drug busi- 
nessat 195 Pearl Street about 1794, 

guished for his affable manners and 
amiable disposition. He accumu- 
lated a large propertv and died 
about 1845. He was' a Quaker. 
Taxed on $30,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and 5f5,000 in 1820. 
Director of the Washington Insur- 
ance Co.. 1822. He bought 199 
Pearl Street in 1809 for $15,600.— 
a fancy price for those days, and 
considered extravagant, although 
it was sold in 1836 to Amos Palmer 
for $100,000. 
Lawrence, Richard R. (Estate) 
Tax list of 1823 gives 251 Pearl 
Street: personal, $25,000. An auc- 

Lawrence, Thomas 

A Director of the Merchants' Fire 
Insurance Co., 1822 Of the firm 
of Thomas & John F. Lawrence. 
Taxed on $30,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $15,000 in 1820. 
One of the first Directors of the 
U. S. Branch Bank, 1816. 

Lawrence. William Beach 

Director of the Merchants' Fire 
Insurance Co., 1822. The son of 
Isaac Lawrence. Well educated, 
he was appointed Secretary of Le- 
gation at London shortly after 
John QuinCT Adams became Presi- 
dent in 1825. and became very pop- 
ular in London. He returned and 
resided in Rhode Island, and was 
elected Lieut. Governor of the 
Slate. Tax list of 1822 gives 35 
Broadway; house, $20,000; per- 
sonal. $50,000. 

Leake, I. 0. 

Taxed on $40,000 personal prop- 
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eriv, 1815, and $50,000. 1820. Tax 
list of 18Z'; sivcs 33 Park Street ; 
real. $12,000; pcn»ii,-il, $.W.OOO. 

Lee. GidBon 

Taxed on $20,00(1 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $10,000 In 1820. 
A leather merchant; an Alderman 
ana later Ma.vor of New York. 
He lived in what was called "The 
Swamp." the famous tannery part 
of New York. This district was 
bounded by Jacob and Skinner 
Streets, and on the other side bv 
Gold, Frankfort. Ferr^v and Pearl. 
He was "a stern man. ' When he 
ran fbr Alderman, Peter Cooper was 
elected assistant Alderman. He 
was the last Mavor elected bv the 
Council (1833); 'in 1S34 I lie system 
was changed and Ihe choice was 
submitted to the people. In 1836 
he was elected to Congress. In 
1838 he left New York and went to 
reside at Geneva, where he had 
purchased a large propertv; he died 
lhei« in Auf^st 1841. aoed sixty- 
four, leaving sons and daughters, 
and a large fortune- 

Leogett, Samuel 

{See laUr edition). Taxed on $50.- 
000 personal properlv in 1815 and 
1820. Secretary of tlie Mechanics 
Lifb Insurance Co.. 1822; Director 
of the Mechanics' Insurance Co., 
1S22; President of the Franklin 
Bank. 1818. Old .HerchanU says 
of Samuel Leggett; "He walked 
through this world treadini; as 
softly as any Quaker merchant, 
vet in his earlier years he trod 
heavilv in the commercial and 
financial walks. He was President 
for many years of the famed 
Franklin Hank, that he got an in- 
junction upon, and stopped it at 
twenty minuteii past ten o'clock an 
the morning of the 29th May, 
1828." 

Lenox. Robert 

{See laUr edition). One of the five 
richest men in New York about 
1830. |. ]. Astor wos the wealth- 
iest and the others were Lenox, 
1. G. Coster. Stephen Whitney and 
Nathaniel Prime. Lenox was a 
Scotchman. He lived in Green- 
wich Street, and was president of 
the St. Andrews' Society. 1799, 
He bought 10 State Street In 1815 
for S8,2S0, was taxed on $200,000 
personal property in 181.^. and 



P 



$160,000 in 1820; the list of 182: 
gives him at S9 Broadway on a 
$20,000 basis, and his personal 
csUte at $160,000. Director of 
the U. S. Bank, Philadelphia. 1821. 
A conservative merchant of the 
first standing, and a trusted Direc- 
tor of both the First and Second 
banks of the United States. Was 
adviser to Nicholas Biddle in the 
management of the Second Bank 
of the United States during the 
latter 's Presidency. 

Lecuett, Thomas H. 

$30,000 personal propertv in 1815 
and onlv $6,000 in 1820: List of 
1823 gives 230 Pearl Street; real, 
$12,000. "A good business man," 
but he met with overwhelming 
linancial misfortunes. His brother 
left him $60,000. 

LeRoy. Herman 

Taxed on $6,000 personal propertv 
In 1815 and $60,000 In 1820. 
Founder of the house of LeRoy, 
Bayard & Co.. dry goods dealers, 
shipowners, and so on, one of the 
most famous New York houses, 
which started in 1790. At the be- 
ginning. Herman lived over the 
store at 3 Hanover Square. Many 

Eromlnent men were taken into the 
rm and It changed addresses sev- 
eral times. The Bayards, Mc- 
Evera, Howlands and others were 
all concerned in many of the large 
operations of the times. Mr. Le- 
Roy was one of the wealthiest of 
the" old New York merchants. He 
had a large familv; one of hia 
daughters married Daniel Webster; 
anotlier married William Edgar. 
In 1799 he became President of the 
Bank of New York, and continued 
in that office until 1804. He died 
at 7 Greenwich Street. March 31, 
1841. 
LeRoy, Robert 

Tascd on $40,000 personal propertv 
in 1815 and 1820. One of the 
members of the firm of LeRoy. 
Bayard. 

Levy, lacob, Jr. 

{See later edition). Taxed on $50.- 
000 personal properly In 1815 and 
$20,000 in 1820. Tax list of 1822 
gives 74 Broad Street ; house. $10.- 
OOO; personal $20,000. Director, 
1820-23. of the Bank of New York. 

Lewis. F. 

Ta^ list of 1823 gives 77 Chambers 
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Street; real, $5.S00; personal, $6,- 
000. 

Lewis. Gahrie; L. 

Son of Francis U*is; ho married 
Ann Champliti, a daughlEr nf John 
Champlin of the house of Mintuni 
& Champlin. He was a merchant 
who lived at 12 Leonard Street; he 
had a store on &2 South Street on 
which he was taxed S7,500 in 1822. 
He was at one time derU (o the 
Board of Brokers, and was one of 
the rir.it Directors of the Farmers' 
Fire Insurance 8t Loan Co. 

Lewis, Zachariah 

Trustee of the Bank for Savings, 
1819-40. 

Little, Jonathan 

Jonathan Little & Co. was a large 
silk importing house; its head was 
also President of the Marine So- 
ciety- of New York in 1817. and a 
Sachem of St. Tammanv's Society: 
also a Director of the Manhattan 
Fire Insurance Co.^ 1822. 

F8^"''kis sTore kt 15 John Sir 
was taxed in 1S23 on the basis of 
$7,500. 

Livingston, Brockholst 

Son of William Livingston, once 
Governor of New Jersey; born in 
New York, November, 1757. He 
gradualed from Princeton in 1774, 
served in (he Revolutionary War, 
went to Spain with his brother-in- 
law, John Jay, as private secretary; 
was captured on his return and 
thrown into prison in New York. 
He was liberated on the arrival of 
General Carleton and began to 
study law; was admitted to the bar 
in 1783. In 1803 he became Judge 
of the New York Supreme Court 
and in 1807 a Jud^ of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. Died March,1823. 
Director of the Bank of the United 
States. Philadelphia, 1816; Trustee 
of the Bank for Savings. 1819-23. 
Taxed on $30,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and 1820. 

Livingston, John R. 

Tax list of 1822 gives 2 Greenwich 
Street; house. $16,500. Taxed on 
$50,000 personal property in 1815. 

Livingston, Robert L. 

Taxed on $5,000 personal property 
in 1815 and $30,000 in 1820. 
When John B. Chureh. an English- 
man, sold out, Mr. Livingston 



bought all of his silver. Church 
was said to have been the most 
expensive liver in New York and 
gave dinner parties on silver plates 
nearly every day of the week. 
Livingston was a brother of Morti- 
mer livingston of the Havre 
packet agents. 

Loom IS, Luther 

{See later e.Hlwn). Took $5,000 
of the U. S. Government Loan, 
1813-14. 

Lord, Eleazar 

President, Manhattan Fire Insur- 
ance Co.. 1822; President of the 
Erie Railroad at one time. Author 
of a very sane treatise on Banking 
and Currency. 

Lobd. Rufus 

Taxed on $25,000 personal prop- 
criv in 1815 and $10,000 in 1H20. 
One of the partners of Lord 8l Olm- 
stcad, with Ralph Olmstead, drv 
^oods merchants of 173 Pearl. 
The firm started in 1817 and was 
dissolved in 1822; Mr. Lord then 
took in B. F. Lee, under the firm 
name of Lord & Lee. A bachelor. 
He owned a good share of Exchange 
Place. 

Lord. Silas 

Taxed on $12,000 t 
erty in 1815, * " * 

LoeiLLARD, facob 

(See later edition). Director of the 
Men:hanits Bank, 1822. 

LovELL, Thomas 

Tax list of 1823 gives 213 Pearl 
Street; real. $11,250; personal, 
$500. Taxed on $10,000 personal 
property in 1815. 

LovETT, George 

(See later edilian). Director, Me- 
chanics' Insurance Co., 1822. 

LovETT, James 

(See later edition). Took $5,000 
U. S. Government loan, 1813-14. 
Director of the Merchants' Fire 



10 persi 
J $I3,0C 
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., 1822. 



Low. Nicholas 

Taxed on $40,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $20,000 in IS^O. 
A Director of the Bank of New 
York. He did business in Water 
Street as Low & ^^'allacc. mer- 
chants. His daughter married Mr. 
Charles King (9. ».). 

Ll/DLOW, G, 

~ ■ $20,000 gersonal prop- 
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house. $10,000; personal. S25.00O. 
Of English descent. The Ludlows 
were a cclebraled family. 

LUTSON, Arthur 

Taxed on $20,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1820. 

Lydio. David 

Born 1764; died May 16. 1840. 
He was described as a man of good 
education, carefully brought up, 
handsome in person, of good sense 
and iudgment, refined and courte- 
ous in manner. He »a« a leading 
member of "the Club" of about 
thirty prominent citizens, and a 
Director of the Merchants Bank, 
incorporated 1805. He first re- 
sided at 21 Peck Slip, over his store; 
he then moved to 55 Beekman 
Street, later to 225 Broadway, 
which was two doors from Barclay. 
He itaid $25,250 for this property 
to Nathan Fisk, and sold it to 
John Jacob Astor in 1831 for $32,- 
500. He was in every prominent 
bank and insurance com^ny for 
nearly half a century. The tax 
list of 1823 gives his real estate at 
225 Broadway as $13,000 and bis 
personal property at $1,000. 

Lynch, Domimck 

Tax list of 1822 values his house at 
1 Greenwich Street at $12,000; 
personal tax, $5,000. A man of 
family and wealth and a social 
leader; it was his effort which 
brought the first Italian opera to 
New York. When peace was de- 
clared with Great Britain in 1815, 
a great banquet was given to cele- 
brate the occasion at Washington 
Hall, at which Dominick Lynch 
presided — as he had at dozens of 
similar social functions. 

Lynch. Dominick, Jr. 

Director of the North River Insur- 
ance Co.. and of the Branch Bank 
of U.S.. 1822. 

McAdam, Mrs. Ann 

Tai list of 1822 gives 57 Broadway; 
house, $14,000; personal. $20,000. 

McBr[D£, James 

(J« later edition.). "Few mer- 
chants of this citv have been of 
more note than James McBride. 
He was from Armagh. In Ireland. 
and commenced business in New 
York In 1795." In 1796 there was 
a large firm of McBride & Watson, 
soap and tallow chandlers. 98 Beek- 
man Street; the firm consisted of 



Jar 



ES McBride and Willlai 
The hou 



Wat- 



1803 McBride started in business 
for himself at 101 William Street. 
He was later better known as an 
importer of Irish linens. In 1805 
he owned vessels, bad a steamboat 
wharf at foot of Cortland Street: 
he lived at 4 Dey Street and had a 
counting house at 2 Dey Street. 
He accumulated a large fortune- 
He was one of the incorporators of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
organized in 1784 but not incorpo- 
rated until February 1827; 
Director in banks, and ins 
companies, and was one i 
first Directors of the Farmer**' 
Fire Insurance and Loan Co. 
1822. He .wbscribed $10,000 to 
the Government Loan of 1813. 
Was taxed on $30,000 personal 
property in 1815 and on $20,000 in 
1820; in 1822 his house was valued 
at $9,000 and his personal estate 
at $15,000. He died at 70 Fifth 
Avenue in 1858. 

McCaLL, James 

Tax list of 1823 gives 233 Broad- 
way: real, $8,500; personal, $500. 
President of the Metropolitan 
Bank. 

McCoMB, John 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $8,000 in 1320. 
Director of the Meclianics Bank, 
1822, and of the FuUon Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 

McCoBMiCK, Daniel 

Taxed on $40,000 personal estate 
in 1815 and $25,000 in 1820. 
Tax list of 1822 gives 57 Wall 
Street; house. $10,000; personal, 
$35,000. A fine old IrTsh mer- 
chant; one of the first Directors of 
the Bank of New York. A bache- 
lor, he intended to make his 
nephew his heir, but the two did 
not agree and the nephew returned 
to Ireland and became a great man 
there. He died in 1834; he wore 
short breeches, white stockings and 
buckles to the last. He was very 
hospitable, fond of his friends, and 

McCowN, Samuel 

Director of the Globe Insurance 
Co., 1822. Taxed on $6,000 per- 
sonal propertv in 1820. 

McCba. Rotert 

Tax list of 1823 gives 65 FuUon 
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Street: rea\. $10 000; personal 
$10,000. 

McEvERS, Charles 

Taied on $9,000 personal propertv 
In 1815 and 1820. Tox list 0082^ 
gives 36 Wall Street; real. $18,000. 
In 1823. 18 Park Place; real, 
$7,300; personal. $3,000. Of tlie 
house of LeRoy, Bayard Sc Mc- 
Evers, whose counting house was 
for many years at 66 Broadwav. 
G. G. Rowland (?. y,) was *ith 
this house and rose to be chief 
clerk. McEvers lived at 36 Wall 
Street, a famous mansion, next door 
to the Bank of New York. 

McEvEKS, John 

Director. 1816-40, of the Batik of 
New York. 

McFablan, Henry 

{Set laUredition). Tai list of 1823 
gives 12 Vcsev Street; real, $7,500; 
pei^nal, $20,000. Taxed on $30,- 
OOO personal ptroperty !n 1815 and 
1820. Director of the Fulton Fire 
Insurance Co., 1822. 

MacGreoob, fohn, (r. 

Tai list of 1822 values his hou.-« at 
49 Greenwich Street at $12,000; 
personal fax, $15,000. 

McIntvre, Archibald 

Appointed Secretory of the Far- 
mers' Fire Insurance and Loan Co., 
1822. Owned ten shares of stock 
in the Second Branch Bank of the 
United States. 

M'QuEEN, Robert 

Director of the Mechanics' Life 
Insurance and Coal Co.. 1822. 
Alderman of the cilv of New York, 

1822. 
McViCAH, Archibald 

Director of the U. S. Branch Bank, 
1816. Second son of lohn Mc- 
Vicar; a lawyer; he married n 
daughter of Judge Brockholst Liv- 
ingston (q. v.). After he gradu- 
ated at Columbia went to Enslaiid 
and finished his education at Cam- 

McViCKAR, John 

A large Irish shipowner and mer- 
chant; John and Philip Hone were 
among his clerks. He came to 
New York soon after the war. 
Tax list of 1823 gives 231 Broad- 
way; real. $13,000. 

Mackie, William 

Tax list of 1822 gives 110 Green- 
wich Street; house, $8,000; per- 
sonal, $12,000. 



Mactier, Henrj- 

Livedst 141 Chambers Street, He 
was one of the first Directors of the 
Farmers' Fire Insurance ft Loan 
Co. Went into business in 1818 
ith William Stevens, son of Ebe- 



rStev 



i, under the n 



daughters 
ncc.l.y wh( 



Stevens & Mactier; they ct 

tilt 1823, "I think at that lime 

Mr, Mactier died. He married one 

of the beautiful " 

Augustus H. Lawrc 

he had three childre 

Magee, James 

{Ste laUr edition). James McGee 
& Co., Grocers, 72 South Street, 
was taxed on $7,600 in 1822, The 
head of the house was one of the 
first Directors of the Farmers' Fire 
Insurance and Loan Co. 

Maiesthe&Tardy 

Took $10,000 of the TJ, S. Govern- 
ment loan. 1813-14. Partnership 
was formed in 1812. Tardy had 
vessels running the blockade to 
Bordeaux and other European 
porta in 1812. Mr. Majestre was 
from Marseilles and was in the 
United Stoles onlv a short time; he 
died in 1831, 



Mai 






Director of the Fulton Fire Insur- 
ance Co,, 1822. Taxed on $7,000 
personal property In 1815 and 1820. 
Alderman of the city of New York. 
1822. 

Mark, Jacob 

Of the German house of Jacob and 
Philip Mark, largely in the Holland 
trade. The firm dissolved in 1793; 
in 1793 Mr. Mark took John Speyer 
into partnership. The firm failed 
in 1799 and out of this failure grew 
a lawsuit for $300,000 which was 
not settled till 1820. Jacob Mark, 
it is supposed, returned to Ger- 
many after he received the money 
from the lawsuit. Taxed on $15,- 
000 personal propertv in 1815. and 
$5,000 in 182). A sharehoUer in 
the Tontine Coffee House. 

Marshall, Benjamin 

{Set tattr edition). Came with his 
brother Joseph from Enaland with 
considerable capital. A Director 
of the City Bonk about 1825. In- 
terested in cotton. He established 
himself in Oneida County .ind 
prospered. Taxed on $20,000 per- 
sonal propertv in 1815. and on 
$5,000 in 182b. One of the first 
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Directors of the Farmers' Fire In- where, as "Baltus P. Melick." he ' 

is described as grocer of 183 Wash- 
ington Street. He became the Gral 
: I»- President of the Chemical Bank in 

182-1, and in his leisure hours was 
Secretary of the Black Friars Soci< _ 
ely, a musical and social club. 
Merbttt. Benjamin 

Tax list of 1823 gives 277 Peai4 i 

Street; real, $10,260: personal, f 

$5,000. ' 

Mesjer. Peter a. 

Tax list of 1822 gives 28 WaB I 
Street; real. $8,000. A bookseller. I 
At the celebration of the opening of I 
the Erie Canal. Mr. Mcsier wa * 
assistant standard bearer. 
Miller. John B. 

Tax list of 1822 gives his house a. 
109 Greenwich Street as worth I 
$9,000; personal, $10,000. 
later as President. His estate was Miller, ITiomas 

■ ,llini(in Director of the North River Insur- 

Cq., 1822. Taxed on $5,000 I 



.ce & Loa.i Co. 
Martin, Henry 

Director of the Farmers' Fire In- 
surance and Loan Co., 1822. 

Mason, John 

(See laUr cdilion). Began life as 
a workman, but became one of the 
■■Old New York merchant princes," 
and subscribed $6,000 to the first 
Government Loan of 1813. He 
lived on Broadway between An- 
thony and Leonard Streets, and 
paid taxes on $60,000 personal 
property in 1815. He was a Direc- 
tor of the Bank of New York, 
1814-41: a Trustee of the Bank 
for Savings, 181<}-33, and virtually 
controlled the destiny of the Chem- 
ical Bank from 1831 until his 
death in 1839, first as Director and 



Masters, Thurman 

Owned 1 18 Liberty Street, valued 
at S5,00O. in 1822. Tax shows 


personal property in 1815. 

Tas list of 1822 gives 6 Pearl 
Street; house, $12,000; personal 
$15,000. Taxed on $30,(»0 per- 


in addition personal properly of 


$1,000. 


McGee. James 


sonal property in 1815 and $15,000 
in 1820. 


Tased on $20,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $15,000 in I8M, 


MiNTURN, A. 0. 


One of the old Irish merchants of 


Tax list of 1823 gives his house at 


New York. 


78 Murray Street : personal, $5,000. 
MiNTUHN, Jonas 


Mead, A. B. 


Director of the North River Bank, 


One of three commissioners ap- 


1821. Taxed on $7,000 personal 


pointed to receive stock subscrip- 


property in 1820. 


tions of the Mechanics- Life I^ 


Mead, Beniamm 


surance and Coal Co., 1622; also ■ 


A partner with S. Tooker around 
1806. The house went into the 


Director of that company and a 


Director of the Mechanics' Insur- 


privateer business in 1812, as did 


ance Co., 1822. One of the three 


many other houses of the time. 
Benjamin Mead died in 1860. The 


Minturns in the firm of Champlin 
a Minturn which failed in iSlS. 


Meads were all from Greenwich. 


Uter Jonas went into the auction 


Conn. 


business under the name of Frank- 


Mead. Henrj- 


lin & Mintum. "The Minturns 


Alderman of the citv of New York, 


are a good-looking lot of men, six 


1822. 


feet tall, rosy cheeks, and black 


Mead. S. 


curly hair." 


The tax list of 1823 gives 274 Pearl 


MollahB; Rankin 


Street: real. $10,000. 


This firm took $20,000 of the U. 


Melick. Balthazar P. 


S. Government Loan of 1813-14. 


A prosperous wholesale grocer of 


MONTGOMEHY. John B. 


Crcenwid. Village, he was a man 


Owned 78 and 80 Maiden Lane in 


of influence; a Director in the 


1822, valued at $5,000; personal 


EquiUble Fire Insurance Co., the 


estate. $5,000. 


GiUnwich Fire Insurance Co. and 


.MooBE. B. fEstateof) 


the Union Marine and Life Insur- 


Tax list of 1 823 gives 2 John Street: 



Hsted direct descent from Thom- 



J 
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as DeMoore, a Norman, who came 


1821; and North River Insurance ^^H 




with WiUiam the Conqueror into 
Englantl in 1066. B. Moore w:i» 


Company, 1822. ^^^H 




Mumford, Gurdoii S. ^^^^| 




clerk to H. C. De Rham. Tas«l <,n 


Took $20,000 of the U. S. Govern- ^^H 




J50,000 personal property in 1820. 
MOOBE. Cfcment C. 


ment Loan, 1813-14. One of the ^^^H 




iirst members mentioned in the ^^^H 




Tajicd on $17,000 personal estate 


"Brokers of the New York Stock ^^H 




in IS20. He wa« the son of Bishop 


Exchange." In 1817 thenrwei« only ^^H 
28mem1>ers. When the New En g- ^^H 




Moore, and author of "The Visit 




ofSt. Nicholas." 1822. Born, 1781; 


land Societv for friendship, char- ^^^H 




copal Th^oaical Seminarv the 


Itv and mutual assistance was ^^| 




r<^med in 1805. four Mumfords ^^H 




block on which the Seminary'build- 


joined It. He was elected to the ^^^H 




ings were erected. 


9th CongKss for the City of New ^^H 




Morris. Andrew 


York in 1805; re-elected to the ^^H 




Director of the Mechanics Bank, 


10th and llth Coi^reu, and held ^^H 
hUseatun(I1181I.Q>measabr«ker ^^H 




1822, and Trustee of the Bank for 




Savings. 1819-23. Tbx^ on $60.- 


to Wall Street In 1816, and was ^^H 




000 personal properly in 1815. 
Morrison. John C. 


one of the founders of the Stock ^^H 




Board. He died in 1830; his fu- ^^H 




Director of the North River Bank, 


neral was one of tlie largest ever ^^^H 




1831. DruKgisl; lived at 188 
Greenwich Street. Taxed on $10,- 


held In New York. ^^H 




MuNSON, Reul>cn ^^H 




000 personal property in 1820. 


Director. Fulton Fire Insurance ^^H 




MoHsdolu, 


Co., 1822 ^^H 




(See laUr ediUon). Director. Ful- 


Mltlford, Hervey ^^H 




ton Fire Insurance Co., 1822. 


Owned 61 South Street, taxed at ^^H 




Morse, Oliver 


$7,000, 1822. ^^H 




Tax list of 1823 gives 31 Park; 


Mi'RRAV. George W. ^^1 




real, $13,000; personal, $500. 


Took $10,000 of the U. S. Govern- ^H 




Morton, Jacob 


ment Loan of 18L3-14. ^^H 






MuRRAy, lames B. ^H 


■ 


Common Council until 1835. 


Tax list of 1823 gives 54 Warren ^H 


■ 


Morton, Thomas C. 


Street; real. $6,300; personal. S3,- ^H 


■ 


Tax list of 1823 gives 92 William 


000. ^^1 


w 


Street; real, $9,250; personal. $7.- 


Murray, John ^^1 




000. 


Treasurer of (he Bank for Sav ^^| 




Morton, Waller 


ings, 1819-23. Partner of Richard ^^H 




Took $10,000 of (he U. S. Govern- 


Cunningham and Hugh McCor- ^^H 




ment Loan, 181,>-I4. 


mick. who owned a tannery and ^^H 




MOTT, Henry 


manufactory near the old powder ^^H 
house and sun-fish pond at the foot 




Tax list of 1823 gives 259 Pearl 




Street; real, $11,000; personal $10.- 




000. 


the New York Hospital, and in 




MoTT, Doctor 


1792 a Director of [he Bank of 




A celebrated physician of 25 Park 
Row; real, $16,000. 


New York. Murray Hill was 




named after him; he once owned 




MoTT, WiUiam F. 


it all. 




{&ttaUrfdilion). Taxed on $12,- 


Ml-hray, fohn B. 




600 personal properly in 1820. 
One of the fir^t Directors of the 


Taxed on $25,000 personal prop- 
erly in 1815; on 45 Barclay Street. 






Manhattan Fire Insurance Co., 


1823, $7,500, and $15,000 ^rsonal. 




1822. 


Murray, Lindley 




HoWATT, John (Estate of) 


The well-known grammarian. Old 
Mcrchanli savs that he used often 




Tax li>t o( 1823 gives 217 Pearl 




Streetrreal. $15,000; personal, $40.- 
000. Taxed on $60,000 personal 
prwerty in 1815 and $40,000 in 


(o leap across Burling Slip, twenty- 
one feet, with a pa>r of fowls in 






his hand, as he <^me from mar- 




Mu(R, Alexander M. 


imputed to this cause. It was his 




Director of the North River Bonk, 


mother who entertained the British 






^^ 
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I 



officers so charmingly for two 
hours, at her house on Murray 
Hill, while General Putnam, with 
a large defachment of the Con- 
tinental armv, retreating in haste 
before a superior force, success- 
fullv reached the main body at 
Harlem Heights. He earned an 

but the profit was invariably de- 
voted to charity. When he died, 
he left by will several bequests to 
charities in England. The resi- 
dence, after his wife's death, was 
to be transferred to New York for 
a permanent fund to be used to 
help liberate the slaves. 
MUBBAV, R. 1. 



000. 



Nei 



r, Willia 



t who owned ships trad- 
ing between New York and Newry, 
in Ireland. He married twice, the 
second time Lady Catherine Duer, 
1801. After the war he resumed 
business at Great Dock Street. 
In 1797, he took his son Into the 
firm. His house at I State Street 
was Uxed at $16,000, 1822. 

Nevins, p. I. 

(See laler eiti'lion) . Director, Hope 
Insurance Co., 1822, 

Nevins. R. L. 

Tax list of 1822 uives 42 WaU 
Street: personal, $1,000. 

Nevins & Town send 

40 WaU Street! real, $14,000. A 
highly respected Wall Street bro- 

Newbold, George 

Ta,ied on $15,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $10,000 In 1820. 
One of the Directors of the Bank 
of America. 

Newton. Joseph 

Director of the North River In- 
surance Co., 1822. 

NiBLO. William 

Tax list of 1822 gives 47 Pine 
Street; house. $2,400; 45 Pine 
Street; house, $10,000; personal, 
$5,000. He kept the Bank Coffee 
House. ^ The foUowIng poster is 
interesting: "NIblo's Garden. The 
greatest curiosity in the world, and 
the most interesting, particularly 
to Americans, is now exhibiting at 
the Saloon fronting on Broadwa^v, 
in the building recently erected for 



the dioramic view, Joice Hcth. < 
nurse to General George Washing- 
ton, (the father of our country), 
who has arrived at the astonish- 
ing age of 161. a^ authentic docu- 
ments will prove and Is in full 
possession of her faculties. She is 
cheerful and healthy, althousb she 
weighs but 49 pounds. She re- 
lates many anecdotes of her young 
master; she speaks also of the red- 
coats during the Revolutionary 
War. but does not appear to hold 
them in high estimation. She has 
been visited by crowds of ladies 
and gentlemen, among whom were 
many clergymen and physicians, 
who have pronounced her the most 
ancient specimen of mortality the 
oldest of^ them has ever seen or 
heard of, and consider her a very 
great curlosltv. She has been a 
member of the Baptist Church (br 
upwards of one hundred years, and 
seems to take great satisfaction in 
the conversation of ministers who 
visit her. She frequently sings 
and repeats parts of hymns and 

NicoLU^Edwaid H. I 

Director. Glolie Insurance Co^ | 
1822, and of the Branch Bank of 
U. S. He married Mary Town- 
send, daughter of Capt. Solomon 
Townsend. Was of the firm of 
Smith &NleoU. A stepson of Hon. 
John Smith, of the U. S. Senate- 
Tax list of 1822 gives 8 Green- , 
wich Street; house, $7,500; per- I 
sonal, $40 000. I 

NlcoLL, Francis H. 

Director, Merchants Fire Insur- 
ance Co., 1822. Taxed on $25,000 
" 1815. and $10,000 in 



KT" 



00 personal prop- 
i $25,000 in 1820. 



P. F. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 221 Pearl 
Street; real, $15,000. 

NlxoN, Thomas 

Taxed on $20,000 t 
crty in 1815, t " ' 

Noble. John 

The lax list of 1822 values his 
house at 29 Greenwich Street at 
$7,500; personal tas. $b,0OO. 

Oakev. Charles 

Taxed on $5,000 personal property 
in 1820. Bought, in 1819. twenty 
lots In Cornelia Sheet for $8.OO0. 



Oaki 



..Jar 



Ovraed 114 Liberty Street in 1822. 
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Tax reporta show his estate $5,000 
in real and $2,500 personal. 
Ogoen, Abraham 

Tax list of 1822 gives 52 Green- 
wich Street; house, $10,000. Taxed 
on J10,000 personal property in 
1815. 

OgdeN, Isaaf G. 

Tax list of 1822 pves 48 Wall 
Street; real, $8,000; Ux list in 1823, 
73 Warren Street; real, $7,000; 
personal, $2,000. One of the first 
twenty -eight members of the Stock 
Exchange. 

OdOEN, Jonathan 

Began his business career in 1793 
andended it in 1833, when he died. 
He founded the house of Ogden. 
Ferguson and Co. Married, 1804. 
Miss Charlotte Walton. An Eng- 
lishman by birth, he was one of 
the first members of the St. 
George's Socletv. Barrett says 
"he was small in size, thick-set, 
and was one of those pleasant, 
jolly-countenanced English gentle- 
men of great moral worth and in- 
tegrity.' In 1811 he moved lo 4 
State Street and lived in handsome 
style. He did a great business, 
owned ships and was a great ship- 

Er on his own account. He had a 
use in Liverpool to which he 
sent cargoes of cotton, flour and 
other goods. He was a Director 
of the Merchants Bank from 1814 
to 1832. He paid taxes on $85,000 

fersonal property in 1815 and in 
B22 was taxed on 4 State Street 
$16,000. with $20,000 personal. 

OfJDEN, Thomas L. 

Director. Globe Insurance Co.. 
1822. Tax list of 1822 gives 17 
Nassau Street; house, $14,000; per- 
sonal, $2,000. 

Olmsted, Ralph 

Owned 86 Liberty Street in 1822. 
His estate was valued at $7,000, 
and his personal property at $3,- 
000. A rich dry goods merchant. 

OOTHOOT, John_ 

(Ste later edilien). Director of the 
Bank of New York, 1819-58. 

OOTWOUT, Mrs. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 32 Court- 
landt Street; real, $6,600; personal, 
$22,000. 

OOTWOLTT, Miss 

Personal. $25,000. 
OsBORH, William 

Tax list of 1823 gives 20 ClifF 



Street; real, $8,000; personal, $10.- 
000. A celebrated merchant; when 
he failed in 1830. his collapse 



Taxed on $70,(K)0 personal property 
in 1820. ft-. 

pAItiTTER, Henrv H. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 28 Warren 
Street; real, $6,000. 

Palmer, John J. 

He owned 96 Liberlv Street, in 
1822. His real estate' was valued 
at $6,000 and his personal prop- 
erty at $8,000. Taxed on $20,000 
personal properly in 1815. and 
$8,000 in \m. 

Palmer. William 

Tax list of 1822 gives 8 Wall 
Street; house, $6,000; personal, 
$2,000, 

Parish, Henry 

Taxed on $5,000 personal property 
in 1815 and 1820. The tax list 

^/ 

Bl Daniel Parish, dry goods mer- 
chants. He was born in 1788. and 
came lo New York about 1809. 
He Hved at 115 Pearl Street in 
1822. and retired from business in 
1825. He went to work again In 
1827 with another partner and 
built 49 and 51 Barclay Street (one 
for himself and the other for his 
brother), which were regarded as 
palaces in those days. He mar- 
ried Miss Susan Maria Delafield 
in 1829. He went to Europe for 
his health in 1842 and made a will 
at that time, leaving his wife 
$331,000, and left other property 
valued at about $2,000,000. After 
his return from Europe his mind 
gave way and he died shortly 
after. 

Patten, Richard 

Tax list of 1823 gives ISO Water 
Street; real, $8,600; personal, $7,- 
500. 

Pattov, James 

Owned a stable valued at $6,000 
on Liberlv Street, 1822. 

Paulding. William 

Born at Tarrvtown, N. Y. and 
came lo New "York City in 1795 



le War of 1812 he rose to the 
nk of Brigadier General of mili- 
a.. Elected to Congress, 1811. 
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He lived in one of ihe finest blocks 
of the cilv, called Paulding's Row, 
in Jay Street at the corner of Green- 
wich. He was taud on $28,000 
personal property in 181.'>. Died 
in 1854. 
Pearson, Isaac G. 

Taied on $15,000 personal prop- 
crtv in 1815. He was a l>u>ldcr. 
and puichat^d in 1827 all the lots 
on both sides of Bleecker Street. 
between jMereer and Greene, for 
about S400 to $600 a lot. 



Phei 



nG. 



(Seelaifredifion). Tai list of 1823, 
gives 32 Cliff Street: real, $8,500; 
personal, $15,000. A New Eng- 
lander. Founded the Grm of 
Phelps & Peck. He was a tinman 
and was apprenticed to that trade; 
then he became a peddler and sold 
wooden clocks as well os tin ware. 
and this business was the founda- 
tion of his fortune. He started in 
New York in 1814: Mr. Peck be- 
came a partner in 1818. Their 
prosperity increased so that they 
were able to purchase 32 Cliff 
Street and erect a large store, — 
which fell down the following vear. 
killing several people. Mr. I'eck 
left a princely fortune when he 
died. Director of the Hope In- 
surance Co., 1822. 

Phelps, Thaddeus 

Located at 109 Liberty Street; 
real, $7,500; personal, $5,«)0. Took 
$10,000 of the U. S. Government 
loan, 1813-14. He lived in Park 
Place many years. "He was a 
great merchant but awfullv pro- 
fane." sa:^ Old JhrchanU. Was 
a great Democrat in Jackson's 
time. His daughter married Gov- 
ernor Mason of Michigan. 

Phelps & Co.. Thaddeus 

Owned 72 South Street, taxed on 
$9,000 in 1822. 

Phelps & Peck 

Tax list of 1823 gives 181 Front 
Street; real, $10,000. 

PnSTER. Alex. V. 

Tax list of 1822 gives 13 Bro.id- 
way; house. $20,000. 

PtlYFE. Duncan 

{Sec later edition). Director of the 
North River Bank. 182L 

PlEBSON. Isaac 

(See later edition). Tax list of 1822 
gives 9 Whitehall Street; house. 



$15,000; perronnl, $20,000. Direc- I 
tor of the Manhattan Fire Insur- | 
anceCc. 1822. 

Pike. Beniamin 
Tai list of 1822 rives 12 fl 
Street; house, $5,000! per«oi 
$500. 

PlNTARO, John 

Born in 1759. Brought up by 
uncle after his parents' death and 
educotcd at the famous grammar 
school at Hempstead. L. I., where 
he was considered the best Latin 
scholar. Joined the army during 
the war and was deputed to pro- 
articles for the priso ' 



relie' 



: their 



After the 



war he married Eliza Brashear, 
daughter of Colonel Brashear. He 
was engaged in many different 
businesses, both In the South and 
New York. In 1805 was appointed 
clerk to the Corporation of New' 
York and City Inspecti 



elav 



: for the 6re 



1 the 



the city. In 1812 there ' 
scarcity of small coinage, ai 
Corporation appointed Pinti 
sign all the paper notes of a smau 
denomination issued then; he was 
eminent in all iinanciiJ matters. 
He left the Corporation in 1809, 
when he was appointed Secretary 
of the Mutual Insurance Co.; he 
continued to be a Director after 
he ceased to be capable of pei^ 
forming the duties of Secretary. 
He was seventy when he resigned 
in 1829. but he had a desk in the 
□fiice as long as he lived, though 
he was both blind and deaf m 
his later years. He was Secretary 
of the American Museum, founded 
in 1791 by the Tammanj; Society. 
The Museum was boused in a room 
in the Cilv Hall and articles were 
sent to Mr. PlnUnl for exhibi- 
tion; it was open every Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons. Mr. Pln- 
tard was also a Trustee of Ihe 
Bank fur Savings 1S19-41. The 
tax list of 1822, shows that he was 
■ $12,000 



I 



Post. Allison 




{See later edition). 


Tax list of 1823 


indicates that he li 


vcdat 15 Court- 


Undt Street, and 


owned personal 
It $18,000. 


properly valued i 
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Post, Gcranlus 

Taied on $40,000 personal prop- 
cTty in 1S15 and $20,000 In 1820. 

Post, Hcnrv, Ir. 

Director of the Mechanics' In- 
surance Co., 1822. Member of the 
6nn of Post & Russell, in the cot- 
ton business. He had been in busi- 
iKWi since 1798. He married, in 
1805. Misa Mary Minfurn, daugh- 
ter of William Mlnturn of the firm 
of Minturn fir Champlin. He did 
a heavy business for some vears; 
in 1812 the house became Post & 
Minturn, which was dissolved in 
1817. Became one of the founders 
of the Board of Brokers. He was 
cashier of the Franklin Bank from 
1818 to 1826, when he became Prcsi- 
dent, but the bank failed at atwut 
that time. 

Post, William 

Taxed on $40,000 personnl prop- 
erty in 1615 and $25,000 in 1820. 
The tas list of 1823 gives 177 
Water Street; real, $6,000; per- 
sonal, $10,000. He was a paint 
dealer in Water Street. He was 
called a miser, and died rich. 

Post, Wright 

The tax list of 1K22 values his 
house at 4 Bowling Green at $20,- 
000; personal tax. $20,000. 

Power, L. 

Tai list of 1R22 values his real 
estate at $10,000. 

Prall, Ichabod 

Director of the Manhattan Fire 
Insurance Co., 1822. He took $10,- 
000 of the U. S. Government 
Loan, 1813-14. Lived at 168 Water 
Street, where the water came Up 
to the door- "A fine man, but 
unfortunate in business." General 
lackson gave him a place In the 
Custom House. Taxed on $6,000 
personal property in 1820. 

Price, IchaLod 
Tai list of 1825 gives 190 Broad- 
way; real, $12,750. 

Price, Thompson 

{See later tdilion). Director of the 
Mechanics' Insurance Co., 1822. 

Prime, Nathaniel 

{See laUr e.liUon). Lived at the 
famous No. t Broad wa v. Head 
of the firm of Prime, ' Ward & 
King, of 5 Stale Street. He is 
said to have once been in the ser- 
vice of a rich man of Boston, who 
loaned him money 



a brokerage business in a small 
way. One of the wealthiest men 
of Kew York of his time, but not 
considered to be worth a million. 
In 1832 he retired, but was forever 
possessed by a fear that he would 
die in poverty. His children mar- 
ried into the first families of New 
York society. He was the first 
genuine private banker in New 
York, and a shrewd, far-seeing man 
of business. Taxed on $75,000 
personal property in 1820; the 
tax list of 1822 gives taxes on 3 
Broadway at $20,000 in addition. 
New York Director of the U. S. 
Bank, Philadelphia, 1818, and 
Director of the Globe Insurance 
Co., 1818. 

Prince. William A. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 178 Broad- 
wav: real, $11,000; personal, S5,- 
006. 

Randall, Thomas 

Mariner. A member of the Ton- 
tine. 1794, He left an estate to 
found the Sailors' Snug Harbor. 

Randolph, Jeremiah F. 

Took $10,000 of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Loan, 1813-14. Taxed on 
$20,000 personal property in 1815 
and $10,000 in 1820. List of 1822 
gives II Bridge Street; house, $13,- 
000; personal, $6,000. 

Rankin, Henrv 

{See later eJition). Taxed on $30,- 
000 personal property in 1815 and 
$25,(XH) in 1820; tax list of 1822 
gives 3 Carllle Street; house. $4,. 
500; personal, $25,000. Went into 
partnership with Isaac Hcyer In 
1815 as hardware merchants; this 
was dissolved about 1824. Was 
one of the first Directors of the 
U. S. Branch Bank, 1815; Director 
of the Merchants Bank. 1820-30; 
EKrector of the North River In- 
surance Co.. 1822. 

Rapelyr, George 

Born at Newtown, Februarv 15, 
1793 and became a prominent New 
York merchant. Carried on for 
many years a wholesale grocer v 
business on Catharine Street, 
where he accumulated a fortune. 
He owned a fine residence on 
Madison Street, which was then a 
shionable part of the city. Taned 



1815, 



. $15,000 



$15,000 pel 
i, and $10,(1 



,000 in 1820. 
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Rath bone. I. 

{See later edition). Taxed on $60.- 
000 personal property in 1815 and 
SI5,<W0 in 1820; the tax list of 
1823 gives 46 Cliff Street; real. 
$9,000: personal. $5,000. Of the 
firm of John Rathbone & Co. He 
died in 1843, aged ninety-two. 



He I 



. Coi 






. ^ York soon afli 
close of the Revolutionary W 
" 'erk for some '' ' 






for 



about 1795. He ha- 

one daughter; his son John was a 
member of the State Legislature in 
1823 and made a reputation for 
himself in politics. John Rath Ixme 
& Son subscribed $10,000 to the 
U. S- Government Loan oflSlS-U. 
Ray. Cornelius 

(.See later edition). Director of 
Branch Bank of U. S., 1822. One 
of the early trustees of the Sailors' 
Snug Harbor, gi\-en bv Captain 
Randall. One of the four memt>ers 
of the Committee appointed to set- 
tle all the accounts of the purchase 
and building of the Tontine Coffee- 
Housc. Taied on $80,000 per^nal 
propertv in 1315 and $60,000 in 
1820. t-ist of 1822 gives 56 Broad- 
wBv; house, $28,000; personal, 
$66,000. 

Ray, RoWrt 

Born July 14, 1797; died March 
11. 1879." He married. November 
25. 1819. Cornelia, daughter of 
Nathaniel and Cornelia Prime. On 



their 



Mr. 



™4'': 



presented his daughter 
three-storv house at No. 3 Mar- 
kctfield Street, which was in later 
vears the site of the Washington 
Building. In 1829 he purchased 
from Dr. Alexander H. Stevens (he 
house at No. 17-19 Broadwav for 
$19,500; in earlier days this' had 
been the home and oluec of John 
Chambers, a noted lawyer and 
Judge of the Supreme Court. Upon 
these lots Mr. Rav erected a man- 
sion which still existed in 1907, 
when it had been converted into 
offices of the Anchor Steamship 
Line. For a description of his 
home, at 2 Uni\-ersity Place, on 
January 27,. 1834, see I'hilip Hon^'* 
Diary. He was one of the n 



He paid taies on 3 Marketiield 

Street. $9,000, in 1822. 
Reed, Stephen 
Tax list of 1822 gli-es 37 Wall 
Street; real. $10,000. Taxed on 
$30,000 personal propertv in 1815. 

Rf-ade. RoW L. ■ 

i&e later edition). Director, Mer- 
chants' Fire Insurance Co., 1822. 

Rkmsetj, Daniel 

Taxed on $6,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $20,000 in 18% 
Married a sister of Henrv F. 
Rogers. Was of the house of I'elcr 
Rem sen. 

RE.MSEN. Peter 
(See later edition). 



Broadwav: house, $14,000: per- 
sonal, $5b.000. Bought 2 Bowlina 
Green In 1815 for $9,500. He had 
a grocery store in Coenties SMd, 

where he did bus 



fortv 

1796. 



^ed' al 



about 
1836. He did 
an immense trade, and had 
many partners who all made for- 
tunes. He was an extraordinary 
man, and served as director of 
man^v important corporations, in- 
cluding the Merchants Bank, the 
Globe Insurance Co., and the 
Farmers' Fir^ Insurance & Loan 
Co. 

RillNELANDEH, William 

(Sec later edition). Tax list of 182." 
Bives 243 Broadway; real, $12,500; 
also 5 lots on Washington Street; 
real. $6,600. Taxed on $30,000 
personal propertv In 1815, and 
$40,000 in 1820. Director of the 
North River Insurance Co., 1822. 

Rhodes, Chris 

Tax list of 1823 gives 209 Pearl 
Street; real, $12,500. 

Rich, Thomas L. 

Tax list of 1822 gives 9 Wall 
Street; house, $6,000; personal. 
$2,000. 

Richards, Nathaniel 

Director. Washington Insurance 
Co., 1822. Taxed on $25,000 per- 
sonal property in 1815. List of 
1823 ^ves 1^ Chambers Street; 
real, $6,500; personal, $10,000. 

Richards, Abraham 

Director, Hope Insurance Co., 1822. 

Richards, Stephen 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815. 
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RiKER, Richard 

Recorder for New York Citv, 1822. 
Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erly in 1820. 
Roberts, Willmm 

Assistant to the President, Hope 
Insurance Co., 1822. Bookkeeper 
in Thos. N. Small Co. when tlie.v 
faited. Carried on business under 
his own name at the store of Wm. 
H. Smith & Son, 166 South Street, 
and was there up to 1829; he then 
established himself at 1 Wall 
Street. He kept fine brandies and 
wines. He r«»ded, from 1631, at 
2 Vesey Street, which he had 
rented from John Jacob Astor. 
He adopted a young lady as his 
daughter who became the wife of 
Dr. Alexander F. Vnche. 

Robins, fohii 

Bom in 1779. He had an adven- 
tnrous youth travelling between 
New York and Philadelphia. Went 
as supercargo twice on his brother's 
boat. He started a drv goods 
business in Pearl Street. He 
was a bachelor and his mother, 
"a clever woman and a good cook" 
kept house for him; she lived to be 
ninety-Hve and died in 1833. He 
became cicccdingly wealthy and in 
1861 paid a larger personal tax 
than John Jacob Astor. "He has 
washed his hands and face daily 
in the same shilling tin basin for 
sixty and odd years, and in the 
open yard. He has done his own 
marketing all the time. . . _. 
He has never fooled awav his 
„one.v on Itgrars." H. 'rave, 
carried an umbrella, and never had 
a fire in his sleeping apartment. 
Director of the Merchants' Fire 
Insurance Co., 1822. 

Robinson, Morris 

In 1820, he became Cashier, Branch 
Bank of the U. S. One of the best 
financiers of his dav. He had sev- 
eral sons. Tax list of 1822 gives 
65 Broadway; house, $30,000; per- 
sonal, S3,OQ0. 

Robinson, William H. 

Tax list of 1822 gives 44 Wall 
Street; real, $13,000. 

Roe, William 

Director, North River Bank, 1821. 
and North River Insurance Co., 
IS22. Taxed on $10,000 personal 
property in 1815. 



Rogers, B. W. 

Born 1775, the son of Moses 
Rogers, a famous merchant. Be- 
gan business as a hardware mer- 
chant in 1804, and lived at 5 Slate 
Street in 1826. Was a vestryman 
of Trinity Church from ISSl to 
IS26. Married first a daughter of 
William Bavard, and second a Miss 
Elwyn. Cach of his daughters 
married W. P. Van Rensselaer. 
He had three sons. He died in 
1859 in New York. Tax list of 
1822 values his house at 5 State 
Street at $16,000; personal tax, 
$25,000. In 1823 his house is given 
as 235 Pearl Street; B. W. Rogers 
& Co., real, $13,000. Director of 
the U. S. Bank at Philadelphia, 
and of the Globe Insurance Co., 

1822. 

Rogers. David 

Director, Manhattan Fire Insur- 
ance Co., and North River Insur- 
ance Co., 1822. Of the firm of 
David Rogers & Co., large sugar 
merchants. In his earlier days he 
commanded the Ckasc, a vessel 
belongins to Melick & Burger in 
the St. Croix trade. 

Rogers. John 

{See later edition). Director of the 
North River Insurance Co., 1822. 

Rogers. Moses 

Tax list of 1822 places tax on his 
house at 7 State Street of $19,000; 
personal tax, $60,000: $80,000 per- 
sonal property in 1815, and $60,000 
in 1820. 

Rogers, Nehemiah 

Came to New York from New 
Brunswick in 1792 and founded 
nwall 
i the 
tirm dissolved and Mr. Rogers 
founded the house of N. Rogers 
&. Co., with David R. Lambert as 
a partner; the firm changed to 
Rogers & Lambert !n 1799. Be- 
fore he came to New York he was 
the first Mayor of St. John, N. B.. 
and entertained the Duke of Kent, 
father of Queen Victoria. He mar- 
ried a daughter of James Bell ot 
Frederickton. N. B. about 1786. 
He was born in 1754 and died in 
1849. aged ninety-five, — almost the 
last of the old merchants in active 
business during the 18th century. 
His wife outlived him, dying at 
ninety-four. He paid taxes on 
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S30.DO0 penonal property in 1815 
and $20,000 in 1320; the Ui list 
nf 1 822 gave him as at 4 Gree.i with 
Street, house, $16,000, and personnl, 
$20,000. He was a Director of (he 
New York Bank, 1807 to 1827. 

RouLET. Jonas S. 

He was of the iirm of Ro9sier & 
Roulet, 21 Broadway, who were 
among the largest merchants: the 
house began business in 1800. 
Subscribed to $10,000 of U. S. 
Government Loan of 1813-14. 

Roosevelt. lames 
Taxed c " 



000. 
Roosevelt, James C. 

Taxed on $50,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815. and $10,000 In 1820. 

Roosevelt. James J. 

Taxed on $50,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $10,000 in 1820; 
In 1822 was taxed on 63 Broadway, 
$15,000. and personal, $10,000.' 

Russell. John W. 

Owned 73 South Street; was taxed 
on $7,500. 

RvssELL, WiUUm W. 

{Scf later cdUlon), Was one of the 
first Directors of the Farmers' 
Fire Insurance and Loan Co. 

Rutgers, Colonel Henry 

" ■ four 



fhi 



: block. He 



1 of the 



most prominent 
aay, and possessed i 
landed estate of several thousands 
of lots in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of his private dwelling. 
He was neter married. Was highG' 
respected by all who knew him. a 

3 met and unostentatious man, very 
:iarilable, and distributea his 
Eat wealth with a liberal hand. 
gave the land on which the 
Rutgers Street Presbyterian Church 
was built, and contributed large- 
ly to the erection of the church. 
He sold two lots to Garrit Furman 
in 1827 In .Madison Street, for 
$4,300. 
Salle. Laurent (or Lawrence) 
Tax list of 1822 gives 156 Water 
Street: house. $5.000i personal. 
$50,000. Was an auctioneer, und 
bought all the paper that some of 



the lirms took. When he ille<l, he 
left over $600,000 In business 
p.iper, and every dollar of the.se 

Taxed on $60,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and 1820. He was 
said to have such a hujje appetite 
thai one boarding-house proprietor 
informed him he could not afford 
to keep him for $4 a week, so he 
was raised lo $6. Even then the 
man requested him to leave, so 
he Has in turn raised to $8and then 
$10. When he again requested 
Salle to leave, he said "Charge all 
vou want." but the landlord, with 
tears In his eves, replied, "It's no 
use. I will not have you at any 
price. The more I charge, the 

Salter. Thomas 

Tan list of 1823 gives 173 Broad- 
way; real, $16,500. 
Saltl's, Francis 

{Stt laUr eAilian). Taxed on $10,- 
000 personal propcrtv In 1815 and 
1820. Director of the Farmers- 
Fire Insurance and Loan Co.. 1822. 

Sands. A. L. 

Taxed on $15,000 personal prop- 
erlv In 1815 and $10,000 in 1820. 
Th^ tax list of 1823 gives 103 
Chambers Street: real, $5,300; per- 
sonal. $15,000. 

Sands, Austen L. 

Director. Globe Insurance Co.. 
1822. Taxed on $15,000 personal 
property in 1815. and $12,000 in 
1820. 

Sanfoho. Charles W. 

Bought several lots in York Street, 
1823. 

Sanforo, Nathan 

DlrMtor of the .Mechanics Bank. 
1822. U. S- District Attorney 
about 1806. Tax list of 1822 gives 
27 Pine Street; house, $4,000; 
personal, $40,000; 29 Pine Street, 
house, $2,500. Taxed on $60,000 
personal property in 1815, and 
$40,000 in 1620. 

Sanhs, Joseph 

Tax list of 1822 gives 5 Market- 
field Street: house, $9,000; per- 
sonal. $10,000. Son of Comfort 
Sands; he was u member of the 
firm of Prime, Ward & Sands In 
1816. 



SCHE 



TK. David 

list of 1823 give 
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,a 213 Pearl. (Thos. LoveU); 
personal, $10,000. 
iCHENCK, Peter H. 
Built a cotton factory at Matte- 
wan; when New Yurk was Uock- 
aded cotton was carted bv land 
from Charleston, S. C. to f Jslikill 
LnndinB. New York, about 900 
miles. He did business as a grocer 
until 1824 at 49 Front Street. He 
was taxed on personal nropertv of 
310.000 in IS15; the tax list of 
1822 values his house at 2 Bowlina 
Green at $18,000. He added 

CUy to the wealth of New York. 
srentlv had no descendants. 
rfe'was one of the f5rst Directors 
of the U. S. Branch Bank. 1816, 
and a Director of (he Manhattan 
Fire Insurance Co., 1822. He 
took $10,000 nf the U. S. Govern. 
inent Loan of 1813 



SCHEI 



;, Abrahar 



SsAMAN, Robert 

Tax list of 1822 shows that he 
lived at the above address; per- 
sonal. $40,000. Taxed on $10,000 
personal properly in 1815. 

Senchich. Nicolo 

Took $40,000 of the U. S. Govern- 
it Loan. 1815-14. 



SCHIE 



-Inc 



{See later fdilion). Director of the 
North Ri^■er Insurance Co.. 1822. 

SCHEBMERHOBN, Peter 

{See later editioni. Tax list" of 1822 
gives 68 BroadwBv; house. $15,- 
000; personal. $40,M0; in 1823. it 
gives 225 and 227 Front Street; 
real. $14,000; 224 Water Street; 
real, $7,250; 241 Water Street; 
$5,500; 243 Water Street. $5,500; 
70 Gold Street. $4,250; 21 Park 
Place, real $10,000; personal. $12,- 
000. He married Miss White. 
Was an extensive ship chandler 
about 1800 in Water Street. Died 
about 1823, leaving much prop- 
erty for those days. 

SCHERMERKORN, lohn S. 

Tai list of 1822 gives 32 Broad- 
way : house. $ 10.000 ; personal. 
$25,000. 

SCH-MIDT, J. W. 

Taxed on $12,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1820. 

ScHOrlELD, I (or J.) 

Tax list of 1823 gives 6 Park 
PUce; real, $1 1.000; personal. $3,- 
000. Taied on $15,000 personal 
property in 1815. 

Schuyler. Cornelius 

Director, Mechanics' Insurance 
Co., 1822. Taxed on $8,000 per- 
sonal properly in 1815. 

SRA.MAN. Edmund 

Tax list of 1822 gives 29 Broad- 
way; house, $19,000; personal. 
$45,000. Taxe<l on $30,000 per- 



the wealthiest and 
most prosperous men in 1822. He 
died on ADril 19. 1835. leaving 
what was then considered a large 
fortune. He lived at 107 East 
Broadway and had a country 
seal at 143rd Street in Harlem. 
He retired from the drug busi- 
ness in 1811 and the business 
was carried on bv Henry H. 
SchiefTelin and his brothers. Ef- 
fingham and lacob H. In 1794, 



at the present 326 Pearl Street. 
John Pintard, (bunder of the N. 
V. Historical Societv, describes it: 
"A brick edifice, fifty feet in 
front and three stories high, built 
with Holland brick, relieved by 
brown stone water tables and 
iambs, with walls as substantial as 
many modern churches and stand- 
ing along the south side of Pearl 
Street, lately called Queen Street. 
The superb staircase in the ample 
hall, with mahogany hand rails 
and bannisters, -by age as dark as 
ebony, would not disgrace a 
nobleman's palace. It is the only 
relic of the kind that probably 
at this period remains in the city, 
the appearance of which aSbrds an 
air of erandeur not to be Been in 
the lighter staircases of modem 
buildings." 

Sharp. John 

He bought 17 Bridge Street In 
1815 for $5,100; was taxed on 
SIO.OOO personal property in 1815 
and 1820. 

Sharpe. Peter 

{See later edition). Tax list of 1823 
gives 43 Nassau Street; real, S9,- 
OOO; personal, $10,000. Director 
of the Mechanics Bank. 1822, and 
Director of the Fulton Fire In- 
surance Co.. IS22. 



J 
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Sbaw, N. a. 

Tax list of 1S23 gives 174 Broad- 
way: real. 512,500. 

Shephehd, Allen 

Tnied on $25,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and on $28,000 m 
1820. 

Sherman, Jacob 

Taied on $40,000 personal prop- 
eHvinl815. 

Shehhed. 7acob 

Taxed on $30,000 personal prop- 
pert.v in 1820. One of the founders 
of the General Society of Mechanics 
& Tradesmen, who erected their 
building on the comer of Park Place 
in 1805; this Society was one of the 
nniqne institutions of the citv. It 
was started after the war, in 1786, 
but was not chartered bv the Legis- 
lature until 1792. She'rred was a 
painter and Blazier at 37 Broad 
Street; he hadno children nor near 
relations, so lohn Pintard thought 
he would applv to him for help in es- 
tablishing the Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church. Sherred 
was of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
In addition towriting him a beseech- 
ing letter, Pinlard convinced Sher- 
red's wife of the value of tlje prop- 
osition, with the result that when 
Sherred died the Seminary was his 
"residuary legatee" and oenelited 
some $60.t)00. 

Shotwell, Joseph 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prsp- 
erty in 1815 and $20,000 in 182D. 
Of the firm of Shotwell. Fox & Co. : 
they succeeded Leggett Pear&all & 



Co., 



and I 



Shute. John 

Took $10,000 of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Loan, 1813-14. Taxed on 
$15,000 personal property in 181.^. 

Smith, Benjamin 

Director. Globe Insurance Co.. 
1822. Taxed on $10,000 personal 
propertvinI815andS9,000inl820. 

Smith. David V. 

Taxed on $13,000 per!>onal prop- 
erty in 1820. 

Smith, Edmund 

(&e laUr edition). Bought 15 
Bridge Street in 1815 for $5,200, 
Taxed on $45,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $50,000 in 1820: 
taxed, 1822. on house $12,000. and 
personal $40,000. Director of the 
Globe Insurance Co., 1822. 






, Floyd 



if 1823 gi<,-eB 182 Broad- 
way; real, $11,000. 

Sm™, Gamaliel 

Dire<;tor, Globe Insurance Co.. 
1822. Taxed on $20,000 wrsonal 
propertv, 1815 and 1820. Tax list 
of 1825 gives 232 Front Street: 
real. $6,500; personal, $10,000. 

Smith. Gcrshom 

Taxed on $20,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1816 and $10,000 in 1820. 
Was a partner of Benjamin Dc 
Forest in the firm of De Forest Bl 
Smith, which began business in 
1809. 

Smith, John N. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 172 Broad- 
way: real, $13,000. 

Smith, Joseph 

Trusiee, Bunk for Savings. 1819-32, 
Taxed on $8,000 persorial property 
in 1815. 

SmcTii. Jolham 

Taxed on $25,000 personal property 
in 1820. 

Smith, Stephen 

Director. Mechanics' Life Insurance 
and Coal Co.. 1822. 

Smith, Thomas H. 

Started business before 1800; In 
1801 he was at 196 Front Street as 
a wholesale and retail grocer. He 

B'Dspered. He took $10,000 of tlie 
. ^ Government Loan of 1813-4. 
Besides being the greatest tea mer- 
chant of his day, he was also Presi- 
dent of a Clu'b called the "Fire 
Club," at which the members in- 
dulged in a sort of '-Follow my 
leader" game;the fine for refusing 
to follow the leader was a dozen 
bottles of champagne, and many 
adventures befell the members in 
following this rule. On one occa- 
sion a bath in the frozen water of 
the harbor was in the program; on 
another occasion a stranger from 
the South, elected chairman for the 
evening, took a keg of gunpowder, 
put a piece of fuse on the tabic 
with the other end in the keg and 
d the club to await develop- 



As the 



^5!:" 



id. 



burn the room gradually c 
until the stranger was left 
He then extinguished the cotton 
and awaited the return of the mem- 
bers. When they came he called for 
his champagne and read them a 
severe lecture on cowardice. Smith's 
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busbcss foiled in 1827 and lie died 
owing the Government $3,000,000. 

Smith. Thomas R. 

Director, Fulton Fire Inaurnnce 
Co.. 1823. Taied on 520,000 per- 
KTial propertv in 1815 and S6,000 
in 1820. 

Smith & Njcoll 

Tea merchants; took $100,000 of 
U. S. Government Loan of 1813-14, 
The^ failed afterwards but the 
partners died rich. 

Smith, William 

Taxed on $70,000 personal prop- 
ertv in 1815. An alderman of New 
York at one time. 

Sp[eh, Robert 

Taxed on $16,000 pertional prop- 
erly in 1815. and $10,000 in 1820. 

Stebbins, David 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
ertv in 1820. 

Stebbins, William 

One of the first Cashiers o( the 
Chemical Bank. Had been Teller 
of the North River Bank, where 
his brother John was Cashier. He 
resigned this in 1828 to accept the 
position of Assistant Cashier. 

Steenback, Anthonv 

Director. Mechanics Bank, and of 
Mechanics' Insurance Co., 1822. 
Member of the General Society ot 
Mechanics and Tradesmen of New 
York, 1804; a tas list, 1833. sives 
four lots beyond 247 Broadway: 
real, $28,000. 

Stephens, Benjamin 

{SeclaUrcMlioii). Taxed on $ 1 8.000 
personal propertv in 1815 and $15.- 
000 in 1820. "Tax list of 1825 
(jives 51 Dey Street: real, $5,500; 
personi.1, $5,000. Director of the 
North River Insurance Co.. 1822. 

Stevkns. E. SSon 

The Ux list of 1823 gives 331 and 
233 Front Street; real. $11,000; 42 
Warren Street; real, $8,500; per- 
sonal, $5,000. Ebenczer Stevens, 
head of the house, was one of the 
founders of the Tammanv Society 
In 1789. Had been a soliTier in the 
Rcvolutionarv War, and was a 
member of the New England So- 
cietv. In 1786 he went into the 
lumlier business. He Uved at 226 
Water Street; his store was on 
'■Stevens Wharf." He sold wines 
and spirits which he imported. 
Was elected to the Assembly in 
1300. He did remarkable business 



between 1800 and 1820. Died In 
1823. Was a verv wittv man. His 
house at 59 Beekman Street bad 
a Dutch door, as was the custom 
then; he often stood looking out 
from the upper part. It had a large 
brass knocker, which was always 
well polished. He had one daugh- 
ter, and several sons, one of whom 
was president of the Bank of Com- 
merce for many years. 

Stewart, John 

Tax list of 1823 gives 192 Front 
Street; real, $13,000; personal, 
$500. 

Stephens, Garet 

Taxed on $20,000 personal prop- 
erty In 1815, and $10,000 in 1820. 

Stewart. Alexander L. 

Taxed on $30,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $25,000 in 1820. 

StilwelL. Samuel 

Took $10,000 of U. S. Government 
Loan. 1815-14. Lived with his wife 
in the Bowery for forty years; thcv 
had no children, but adopted ElixA 
Ta vior who married Ed ward Dough- 
ty. Samuel Stilwell was the uncle 
of Silas .M. Stilwell, who was said 
to have spent $60,000 a year at one 
time. Taxed on $IO,OC» personal 
property in 1815. 

Stosm. Garret 

{See laUr edUlon). Taxed on $50.- 
000 personal property in 1815 and 
$22,<U0 in 1S20; tax list of 1822 
gives 15 Wall Street; real. $16,000; 
personal. $22,000. Son of Thomas 
Storm, a grocer. He went into 

Srtnership with his father in 179b. 
; and his brother Stephen were 
largely identified with the growth 
of the dtv. He married in 1808 a 
widow, Susan Murgatroyd. with 
two children. He had twochlldren; 
one of them. Louisa, married Rob- 
ert J. Livingston, the other Samuel 
V. Hoffman. He retired in 1824. 
"He was never juiltv of the im; 
propriety of paying large waxes" 
says Old McrcfianU; if any of them. 
■'Gke Oliver Twist, in their inno- 
cencv. asked for more. Garret 
would have certainly collapsed." 
Took $10,000 U. S. Government 
Loan of 1813-14. Director of the 
Globe Insurance Co.. 1822. 
Storm, Stephen 

(See later edilion). Director of the 
North River Insurance Co., 1822. 
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Storm, Thomas 

Taxed on $15,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 nnd $10,000 In 18^ 
Married in 1771 Elizabeth Gra- 
ham. Was in the eroccrv business 
under the name of Storm 8c Sickles 
in 1785: the firm dissolved and Mr. 
Storm kept on alone. In 1796 he took 
liis son Garret into partnership. He 
went intopolilics, and was elected n 
member of the Legisiatun: at Al- 
banv. Was a Director of the New 
York Sugar Refining Co. A promi- 
nent and leading merchant ofcxtra- 
ordinary energv. he alwavs enjoyed 
good credit. He retired from busi- 
ness and purchB.wda farm at Kijpp's 
Bav (near 40th Street and East 
River), where he built a fine man- 
sion and lived until his death in 
1833. 

St. John, Sam. 

{Stc later edilion). Tax list of 1823 
gives 65 Maiden Lane; real, $10,- 
000; personal, $10,000. Director 
of the Manhattan Fire Insurance 
Co., 1822. 

Strong. Benjamin 

President of the New York Sugar 
Refining Comply about 1804. 
Taxed on $28,000 personal proper- 
ty. 1815 and 1820. Director ofthc 
Merchants Bank, 1817-32, and 
of the North River Insurance Co., 
1822. 

Strong, George W. 

Taxed on $11,000 personal prop- 
erty in ISlSand 1820. 

Strong, Joseph 

Taxed on S20,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815. Director of the Hope 



Insu 



eCo. 



I, Thot 



K)0 pers. 
An Trisl 



Taxed on $20,000 
crty in 1820. An 
succeeded to his uncle's business l_ 
a tobacco merchant in 1810, but 
changed to the Irish drvgoods im- 
porting business. A pupil of Joseph 
Boeuf, the cclebrateJ French teacli- 
er, and worked very hard at the 
language, although at that time 
(1834) lie was about 56 years old. 
He married a daughter of William 
Wilson, a wealthy merchant. 
SUYDAM, lohn 

{See laUr edition). Taxed on $40,- 
000 personal property In 1815 and 
$15,000 in 1820; the tax list of 1822 
gives 4 Broadwav; house, $12,000; 
personal, $15,000". R.ai.Suydam 






were In business In 1791; in 1794 
(his was changed to Suydam & 
W^vckoff. at U and 13 Cocnliw 
Slip. John Suvdam lived over the 
store at 11. The firm dealt in teas, 
Kries generally. John 
i:alled "Boss lokn;" 
tie was the son of Hendrick Suv- 
dam, and brother of Samuel, who 
became a partner of Suvdam 8i 
Heyer. Mr. Heyer married Jane 
Suvdam. the sister of John. Direc- 
tor of the Globe Insurance Co.. and 
the Fulton Fire Insurance Co. 
Suydam, L. & C. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 212 Pearl 
Street; real. $13,000. 

Suydam, L. 

Located at 13 Dev Street; real, 
$6,500; personal. $5,000. 

Suvdam, James 

Tax list, 1823, records that he lived 
at Mrs. Todd's. 170 Broadway; per- 
sonal properlv, $5,000. 

Suydam, Ferdinand 

Ta-x list of 1822 gives 5 Bridge 
Street; house, $11,000; personal, 
$4,000. Bom in 1786, he started In 
business in New York at 37 Front 
Street in 1808; previously he had 
iieen a clerk with Suvdam & Wvck- 
off. He lived at 5' Bridge Street 
with his brother Henry. He married 
a dnuahter of Anthonv LIspenanI 
Underhill, and left three sons. He 
paid $5,000 for his house in 1815. 

Swan, Benjamin 

Taxed on $26,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 end $50,000 in 1820. 

Swan. Joseph 

Tax list of 1822 gives 68 Greenwich 
Street; house. $9,000; personal, 
$40,000. 

SwifT, Joseph G. 

Chairman and Director, Mechanic* 
Life Insurance and Coal Company, 
1823. One of the fifteen members 
of the Committee appointed to 
celebrate the completion of the 
Great Western Canal. 

Swords, James 

(&e later edition). Director and 
President of the Washington In- 
surance Co., 1822. 

SwAHTWOUT. John 

Son of Abraham Swartwout. He 
:ame to New York after the Rev- 



oluiic 



'ary 



War 



and 



ent 



._ ... .n 1787. He married Miss 
nilh, a relative of Melancthoi> 
nith. In 1794 he went into part- 





THE FiUST .MKHCIi.iJS'Ts' EXCHANGE 

Erected in 1S26 on Wall Street east of William Street, on the present site of 

the National Citv Bank; (Below) the Merchants' Room of llic Eschange. 

a^ it looked in 1831 
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nership with his brother- in- low at 
66 Water Street, where ihey did a 
large business in paints and dye 
woods, buvins the latter by cargoes. 
Went into politics and in 1793-99, 
1800 and 1801 was elected to the 
Assemblv of the State; he was 
aKsln elwted in 1821. Was a friend 
of Aaron Burr and this attachment 
led to a duel between Kim and 
DeWilt Clinton in which he was 
wounded in the thigh. In conse- 
quence of some unfavorable com- 
ments arising out of this duel, 
Swartwout challenged Dickcv Rik- 
cr; they fought, and Riker reived 
a wound that made him limp all the 
rest of hU life. He reclaimed 4.200 
acres of salt marsh at Hoboken and 
near Newark. He was a Director 
of the Merchants Bank, and of 
the North River Bank, 1821. which 

ing certain meadows lying in New 
lerscv opposite to the Citv of New 
York." Was taied on $1(5.000 per- 
sonal property in 1815, and In that 
year boUKht 12 State Street for 
520.000. He died in 1822. 

lohn 
{See Idler edition). Director of the 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., 1822. 
*YLOH, Edward 

Taxed on $6,000 personal property 
in 1815 and $10,000 in 1820; the 
tax listnf 1822 gives personal prop- 
erly. 310,000. He lived at 174 
Water Street, in house owned by 
Hubbs. He was one of twenty- 



Tai 



ig with 

Wash. 

New 



X pall bearers, corre^jondinj 
number of states in union 
ington's funeral service; 
York. 

Talcot, Nooh 

Owned G4 South Street, taxed on 
$7,500 in 1822; was ta-xed on 
$30,000 personal property in 1815. 
Was one of the principal cotton 
brokers; others were G. Merle and 
D. Crassons. N. & D. Talcott, 
the firm name, survived the War 
of 1812 with unimpaired credit. 

Tavloh, lacob B. 

Alderman of the citv of New York, 
1822. Was one of the pall bearers 
at the funeral of John Jacob Astor, 
held April I, 1848. Was Alderman, 
8th Ward, from 1817 to 1826; 
father of Moses Tavlor, and the 
chief business man fnr [ohn Jacob 
Astor. He started in business as a 



cabinet maker at 94 Broad Street 
in 1804. 

Taylor. John 

Prominent merchant: married Miss 
Waddell, daughter of Captain John 
Waddell. Tax list of 1822 gives 
183-5 Pearl Street: house. $12,000; 
personal, $40,000. Taxed on $100,- 
000 personal propcrlv in 1815 and 
$35,000 in ISio. A Director of the 
Merchants Bank, 1804-29, He 
look $150,000 of tlw; U. S. Govern. 
ment Loan, 1813-14. 

Taylor, Moses 

The tax list of 1822 gives 27 Broad- 
way ; house. $4,000 ; person al,$2,000. 
Son of Jacob B. Tavlor (o-i'.). 
Whs clerk for G. G. & S. S. How- 
land; was backed in business by 
John Jacob Astor and became very 
rich. Was a speculator in notes at 
2 or 3 percent, a month. Finally 
became millionaire & President of 
the Citv Bank. \^'as mentioned 
socially "by Philip Hone. 

Taylor, Najah 

Was taxed on $50,000 personal 
properly in 1815, but only $5,000 
In 1820. Tai list of 1823 gives 10 
Courflandt Street: real. $11,000; 

K^sonal. $5,000. Trustee of (he 
nk for Savings. 1819-60. 
Teterel & Williams 

Took $20,000 in U. S. Government 
Loan, 1813-14. 



Was I 



i. Henry 



$10,000 ! 



,000 I 



18 



10; persi 
1 ofB. 



100 pers. 
propertv in 1815 and $15.00t 
1820. Tax list of 1823 gives 
Cliff Street; real. $8,000; personal, 
$15,000. Director of the Globe In- 
surance Co.. 1822. 
Thompson, Ab'm G. 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1820; tax list gives 91 Beek- 
man Street; real, $7,000; i 
$20,000. Was of firn 

ipson paid '$5,676.01 duties 
as venaue merchant in 1830. 

Thompson, Alexander 

Taxed on $15,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1820. 

Thompson, Fran's 

"" ... fwSi 

tax [1st of 1823 gives 35 Beekman 
Street; real, $12,500; personal. 
$50,000. One of the proprietors 
with Isaac Wright & Son. of a line 
of Liverpool packets — the famous 
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olj Black Ball line. Was of Quaker 
stock. He organized the iirm of 
Francis Thompson & Nephews 
[French. ]t. ai>a Samuel]; it failed 
about 1829. 

Thompson, G. L. 

Taxed on $25,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1830. 

Thompson, James 

(Sec laUreditwn). Taxed on $160,- 
000 personal property in I81S and 
$90,000 in 1820; tax list of 1822 
•,'ives49 BroadwBv: house. $19,000; 
personal. $60,000.' Subscribed $20,- 
500 to the U. S. Government Loan. 
1813. Director of the Globe In- 
surance Co., 1822. 

TflOMPSON, leremiah 

Taxed on $25,000 personal prop- 
erty in 181S and SjO,000 in 1820. 
A bachelor, of large, well-propor- 
tioned dimensions and wilhal a 
true specimen of an English 
Quaker. Was largest shipper of 
cotton from this country to Europe, 
and also the heaviest importer of 
British clothes. Next to Brown 
Brothers & Co. and Prime, Ward. 
& Sands, he was the largest bill 
drawer in America. Went to pieces 
in 1827. finaudallv, ai>d lived onlv 
a few vears afterward. A Trustee 
of the Bank for Savings, 1819-23. 

Thompson. Jonathan 

(See laler edition). Tax list of 1823 

rives 24 Beekman Street; real, 
Il,000iper3onal,$1.000. Collector 
of the Port of New York under 
John Q. Adams; father of Jeremiah 
Thompson. Of the firm of Thomp- 
son & Adams. Elected, 1840. tn 
succeed Maltby Gelston as Presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Bank. Was 
a power in the land and the inti- 
mate acquaintance of five Prea- 

Thompson 8f Edgar 

Took $10,000 of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Loan, 1815-14. 

Thorn, Stephen, Jr. 

Director of the Washington In- 
sur.ince Co., 1822. Taxed on $30,- 
000 personal property in 1815 and 

$25,000 iuisa. 

Thurston, William R. 

Taxed on $18,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1820 

TfBBETTS. Elisha 

Taxed on $15,000 personal prop- 
erly in 1815 and $10,000 in 1820. 



TlBBETTS, Mrs. 

Taxed on $60,000 personal pre 
ertv in 1820. 
TiOMB, Richard 

Bom in Ireland, 1606, and cai 
to New York when [hirty-t' 
years old; the second son of . 
Irish baronet. The title revert 



Square for $14,000. ___ 

years a Director of the Alanhattan 
Fii« InsnranoB Co. Was a man of 
learning, having been educated at 
Trinity College. Dubhn. He mar- 
ried Miss Caroline Cheesebrough. 
Died in 18%, 

TiLi-oTsON, Robert 

Appointed U. S. District Attorney 
by his relative. Pre.iident Alonroe, 
in 1830. and held office iintU 1829. 
Taxed on $5,000 personal propcrtv 
in 1820. Director of the Mechanic^ 
Life Insurance and Coal Co., 1832. 

Titus. Walter 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $12,000 in 1830. 

Tone. William W. 

Director. Hope Insurance Co..l822. 
Born. 1781, in Washington County; 
son of Adam Todd, a shipbuilder. 
His daughter married John M. 
Bruce. Entered employ of John 
Jacob Astor, and went on perilous 
expeditions for furs at the ase of 
sixteen. He remained with Astor 
until 1797, when he left to enter 
the employ of John Duffie. He 
obtained a fortune by the judicious 
purchase of real estate. Taxed on 
$9,000 personal property in 1815 
and $5,000 in 1830. 

Tom. Thomas 

Paid taxes on $60,000 personal 
property in 1815. 



I 
I 



. ._ __. ilh Edward Lawrence, 
on Pearl Street. 
TooKEK, Samuel 

Originally a clerk to John Duflie. 
He started in business in 1798 and 
did an immense trade. He look 
as a partner, in 1R06, Benjamin 
Mead, and the house went largely 
into titc privateering business dur- 
ing the war. He came from New- 
burg, Had nochildren, but adopted 
Ellen Lavertv, who married Joseph 
Hudson- He died about 1823. He 
was a Universalist, and the bead 
of the church. In 1820 he was 
Alderman of theFirst Ward. Taxed 
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on $20,000 personal propertv in 
1SI5 ana $10,000 in 1820. Director 
of the Manhattan Fire Insurance 
Co.. 1822; took $20,000 of the 
U. S. Government Loan, 1815-14. 

Town, Charles 

Director of the North River In- 
surance Co-, 1822. A partner in 
business of John Hone, auctioneer. 
Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
ertv in 1815 and 1820. 

TowNscND, Thomas S. 

(Sfe laltr edUlon). Taxed on $28,- 



Beekman Street and was taxed at 
ratcof$7,600. DirecloroftheMer- 
cbants' Fire Insurance Co., 1822. 
He was prol>Bblv 
capitalist in the noi. _ 
Lawrence & Co. when h nrst 
started. One of the first Directors 
of the Farmers' Fire Insurance & 
Loan Co. 

ThACV. Frederick A. 

In 1822 he was a broker at 43 
Wall Street; home, 74 Leonard 
Street. His son, Frederick, Jr., 
was for manv years a clerk in the 
silk house of Selson Carlefon Co. 
in Pearl Street, about three doors 
from Wall; this was amonu the 
Grst stores burned on the night of 
the ^at fire in December. 1835. 
Old Frederick Tracy, "though a 
Wall Street broker, was a pure, 
devoted, sincere Christian, if ever 
there lived such a man." Tax list 
of 1822 values his house at $14,000. 
., Seabui 

™ $17,f.. ^..__ 
1 1815 and 1920. 

Trit.mbull. Mrs. 

The tax list of 1823 a'vw 27 Park 
Place; real. $14,500. 

Tucker, Richard. Jr. 

Of the ancient firm of Tucker & 
Lauries — all English, or rather 
Bermudians. Richard Tucker lived 
for manv jears in Bond Street; he 
was a stalciv merchant of the old 
school. Taxed on $10,000 personal 
properly in 1820. A Director of 
the Merchants Bank, 1815-:^. and 
also of the Fulton Fire Insurance 
Co., 1822, 

Undkhiull. A.L. 

President Fulton Fire Insurance 
Co.. 1S22. He started business as 
a grocer about 1795. He lived at 
44 Dey Street until 1S35, when he 



moved to28CourtlandtStreet.but 
kept his office at the Fulton Fire 
Insurance Co., of which he was 
President from 1819 to 1835, when 
the ^reat fire made the company 
go mto liquidation. Moved to 
Fourth Street in 1837, and then 
retired. Was vestryman of Trinity 
Church from 1811 to 1847. Taxed 
on $25,000 personal property in 

lais. 

UnoEhHILL, Isaac 

He built 28 Cliff Street in 1815, 
but met with financial reverses 
and sold it in 1823 for $6,120. 

ValepJTine, Abraham 

Taxed on $30,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $16,000 in 1820; 
the tax list of 1823 gives 58 John 
Street: real, $8,000; personal, $16,- 
000. 

Van Antwerp, James 

Tax list of 1823 gives 3S Maiden 
Lane; real, $5,400; personal. $10,- 
000. 

VavGiesen, M. 

Taxed on $60,000 r 



laied on $30,00(1 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $110,000 in lS2fl; 
the tax list of 1825 gives 229 Broad- 
way: teal, $23,000: personal. $200,- 
000. Gave his dauahtcr $70,000 
when she married Thomas Gibbs, 
a larice sum for those days. 

Vanderbilt,R.K. 

The tax list of 1822 gives 218 Front 
Street; real, $9,000. 

Vandevoort, p. L. 

Taxed on $20,000 personal prop- 
ertv- in 1815 and on $12,000 in 
18^; tax list of 1822 gives 111 
Broadwavi house. $17,000; person- 
al,$112,000. OftheGrmofVander- 
voort & Flanders, celebrated drv- 
gnods dealers. He married ihc 
daughter of Robert Bruce. 

Vavdevoort. William L. 

The tax hst of 1822 gives 21 Nassau 
Street: house, $14,000; personal. 
$5,000. He also married a daughter 
of Robert Bruce. 

Van Hohne, Gerrit 

Taxed on $25,000 per«mal prop- 
erty in 1815 and on $8,000 in 1820; 
the' tax list of 1822 gi-v-es 31 Broad- 
wav; house, $9,000; personal, $7,- 
00<3. He was senior member of 
Grm of Van Home & CUrkson, 
merchants, shippers and importers, 
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at 129 Pearl Street; hia junior 
partner was David M. Clarlcson. 
The firm dissolved aUut ISIO. 
He lived at 31 Broadway, where 
the firm formerly was; in later 
years ClarkEuin occupied the house. 
He died about 1826! 

VanHohnr, J. p. 

Taxed on $13,000 personal nrop- 
ertv, 1815 and 1820; tax list of 
1823 gives 99 Llbertv Street: real, 
$7,500; personal, $10,000. 

Van Ness, Abraham 

(Sec Uler tJUion). Bought a house 
on the block bounded by Bleecker, 
Perrv. Charles and West 4th 
Strei^ts for $15,000 in 1819, and 
lived in it many vears; the land 
became very vaWole. The house 
was called the famous "Van Ness" 
Mansion at Greenwich. Tax list 
of 1822 gives 13 William Street; 
house, $6,000; personal. $12,000. 
Director of the Washington Insur- 
ance Co., 1822. 

Van Ness, W. P. 

Took $25,000 of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Loan, 1813-14. 

Van SCHAIK, Minard 

Taxed on $8,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1820; tax list of I82.-i gives 
7A Courtlandt Street; real, $6,600; 
personal, $10,000, Was President 
and Director of the Croton Water 
project. Held manv municipal 
offices. Member of firm of John 
Hone & Sons. He married the 
daughter of John Hone. He retired 
with a modest sum, but became 

VA'^^j'^WAOENENrHub^rt 

Taxed on $22,000 personal prop- 
eriy in 1815 and $10,000 in 1820. 
He was in partnership with his 
father, as ironmongers In Beekman 
Slip. The old Hubert lived to be 
very aged; the younger was a very 
relieious man, and for vears at- 
tended St. George's Church In 
Beekman Street with his "inter- 
esting family." Few men were 
more uni\-ersallv respected than 
the Van Wagenens. 

Van Wvck, S. 

Taxed on $25,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and 1820; tax list of 
1823 gives 30 Beekman Street: 
real, $12,000; personal, $10,000. 

Van Zandt, Thomas 

Director, Farmers' Fire Insurance 
and Loan Co., 1822. 



Varick, Colonel Richard 

Bom at Hackensack, N. J., March 
25, 1753; a lawyer by profession. 

!oined the Revolutionary Army in 
775 and was appointed Captain 
in the First N. Y. Continents In- 
fantry under Colonel MacDougall. 
On April 10, 1777. when he wa> 
military secretary to General Scar- 
lett, Congress conferred upon him 
the position of Deputj'-Muster- 
General of the Northern Depart- 
ment, with the rank of Lieut. 
Colonel. In 1778 he was Inspector- 
General at West Point on the staff 
of General Arnold, and after the 
discoi-ery of Arnold's treason, 
Varick was Recording Secretary for 
General Washington. He was tried 
as being implicated with Arnold 
but was fully acquitted. He held 
many other offices. He married the 
daughter of Isaac Roosevelt, but 
had no children. Paid taxes on 
$100,000 personal property in 1815 
and $70,000 in 1820; the Ux list 
of 1822 gives taxes on 110 Broad- 
wav at $16,000 and personal, 
$7d,000; the list of 1823 gives 11 
Park Place, $7,000. 

Vahet, Uwis F, 

Tax list of 1823 gives 129 Chambers 
Street: real, $6,100; persona], $25,- 
000. OfthefirmofF; Varet&Co., 
French importers, which did a 
large business in silks; this house 
was established In 1798. 

Verplanck, Gulian 

{Set later eJiUon). Born in 1786 
at Wall Street. He was brought up 
by his grandmother wh^ his 
mother died. Graduated from 
Columbia at fifteen, studied law 
and was admitted to the barat 
the age of twenty-one. He married 
in 1811, Miss Mary Fenno of 
Boston, wlio died in Paris in 1817. 
Returning to America, he was 
elected to the Legislature in 1819 
from New York, and in 1815 was 
elected to Congress. He was for 
more than fifty years a Trustee of 
the Society Library, and for four- 
teen years a Regent of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New " ' 



for 



.enty-si 






the vestry of trinity Churc 

for twenty-four years President of 
the Board of Education. He never 
married again. He was one of the 
best known literary men of hit 
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time. He died in 1870, but did not 
leave a very large eiiate. 

Vboom, G. B. 

Tax list of 1822 gives his address 
in the McKihiinta Bank, 25 Wall 
Street; personal, $1,000. Cashier of 
the Merchants' Bank, 1817-24. He 
took $500,000 of the U. S. Govern- 
ment Loan, 1815-14, — possibly for 
somebody else. 

Waddincton, Joshua 

A native of England. Was elected 
a Director of the Bank of New 
York at the first meeting of the 
subscribers in 1784, and continued 
to serve until 1843. He died in 
1844 in his ninetieth year, uni- 
versally respected and esteemed. 

Waite, George 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1820. 

Waite, Thomas 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1820. 

Wai^eman, Thaddeus B. 

Taxed on $13,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and on only $5,000 in 
1820. Tax list of 1823 gives 279 
Pearl Street; personal, $10,000; also 
Stephen Gorham's house, 129 Fly 
Market Place (T. B. Wakeman 
& Co.), real. $15,000. Director of 
(he Manhattan Fire Insurance Co., 
1822. 



his estate for taxation was valued 
at $6,000. 
Walton, Gerard 

Taxed on $80,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $^,000 in 1830. 
He was the son of (he first William 
(called "Boss") Walton. Was 
governor of the New York Hos- 
pital till 1799. All of the family 
was connected with the Chamber 
of Commerce. Gerard was six feet, 
two inches in height. He attended 
Trinity Church and sat in the 
famUypew. It was believed all the 
Waltons sided with the English 
in the war, for, as soon as it was 
o^■e^, thev joined the St. George's 
Society. Died in 1821. OU Jler- 
chanLr says that the Waltons were 
a singular, proud race; they had 
their dignified stvle of amusement, 
but the mass of the community 
knew no more about them than if 
they had lived in London. 



Walton, William H. 

The tax list of 1823 gives 85 Fulton 
Street; real, $6,000; personal. $5,- 

000. 

Ward, Samuel 

The tax list of 1822 values his 
house at 5 Bowling Green at 
$18,000; personal tax. $30,000. 
Taxed on $15,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $20,000 in 1820. 

Warren, John G. 

Taxed on $5,000 personal property 
in 1815 and $10,000 in 1820; tax 
list of 1823 gives 46 Wall Street; 
real, $12,000. He was one of (he 
brokers of the New York Exchange 
Board, 1817. His daughter married 
Philip Kearny, Firm name: John 
G. Warren & Son. 

Watts. John 

A rich man — worth perhaps $300,- 
000. His daughter marned John 
W. Kearny. He was one of the in- 
corporators of the Society Library, 
and helped to raise the mon^ tor 
the Merchants' Exchange. Taxed 
on $30,000 persona! property. 1815 
and 1820; the fax list of 182"2 gives 
taxes on 5 Broadway; house, $18,- 
000; personal, $30,(K)0. 

Weed, Nathanlal 

(&r /aUr edition). Director of the 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., 1822. 

Weeks. Ezra 

Director, Washington Insurance 
Co., 1822. He owned the City 
Hotel, and was a vestryman of 
Trinity Church. 

Wells, Nathaniel 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erty, 1815 and 1820. 

Wendell, John G. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 9 Gold 
Street: real. $4,250; personal. $8.- 
000. Brother-in-law of John Jacob 
Astor. He kept a furrier's store. 

Wehckmcster, M. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 150 Broad- 
way; real. $16,500; personal. $5,000. 

Weston, Abljah 

He bought 6 Bowling Green for 
$11,150 in 1815; 8 and 9 State 
Street fbr $16,004. and 13 Bridge 
Street for $5,000. in 1S15. 

Vk'EYMAN. Abner 

Tax list of 1823 gives 33 and 35 
Maiden Lane; real, $14,000. 

Whelten. John 

President, Hope Insurance Co.. 
1822. Taxed on $30,000 personal 
property in 1815. 
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White, Campbell P, 

Director, Branch Bank of the U. S., 
1822. On the Commitfee appointed 
to make arrangements for celebnit- 
ing the completion of the Erie 
Canal. Son of Doctor White, who 
came to Baltimore from Ireland 
after the Revolutit 



Aldem^ of the Third WaH; in 
1829 he was elected to Congress 
from New York. He married Miss 
LeRoy in 1808 and had a lar^e 
family. His store was burned in 
the great fire of 1835, when he 
moved to 31 Stone Street and con- 
tinued there. Taxed on $10,000 
personal property in 1820. 

Wh:te, Mrs. E. 

Tax list of 1822 gives 1 1 Broadwav; 
house, $11,000; personal, $20,000; 
also 24 Dey Street: real, $5,300; 
personal, $12,000. 

White. J. 

Owned 106 and 108 Liberty Street 
in 1822, valued at $8,800, wilh 
personal property, $1,000. 

White, Thomas 

Owned a lot In Wall Street that 
was sold by his heirs in 1828 to 
the Fulton Fire Insurance Co.; 
this lot was again sold In 1836 for 
$40,100. 

Whitehouse, James 

Taxed on $10,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815, and $15,000 in 1820. 

Whitney, Stephen 

(See laler edition). One of the 
richest men in New York of his 
time, through his Investments in 
real estate. Old AierchanU stales 
that "very few merchants of the 
past fifty j-ears have stood up and 
retired with means unless thcv 
haveinvestedlargely inrealestatc. ' 
Bom in Derby, Conn., he marrieil 
MIssHarriet Suydamln 1803. He 
began business in 1805 at 4 Stone 
Street. Taxed on $130,000 personal 
property in 1815. and $160,000 In 

Whitney, Stephen 

(See later eJilion). Tax list of 1822 
gives 23 Pearl Street; store, $2,000; 
house at 25 Pearl Street, $10,000; 
personal, $160,000. Director of 
the Bank of America. Son of 
Stephen Whitney. He married the 
daughter of Isaac Lawrence. 



Wiley. C. 

Tax list of 1822 gives 3 Wall Street : 
house, $6,000; personal, $2,000. 

Wilkes, John 

Born in London August 30, 1764, 
and came to the U- S. in 1784 at 
the suggestion of WiUiam Seton. 
Soon after the organization of the 
Bank of New York he entered its 
service, and in 1792, while acting 
as Teller, he was appointed Cashier 
of the Branch Bank of the U. S., 
then just established in New York. 
He declined the appointment and 
was afterwards elected Assistant 
Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
becoming Cashier In 1794. He 
carried out his duties with signal 
abUitv.^ In 1802 he received six 
months' vacation and went to Eng- 
land; in 1822 he was again sent 
lo London to negotiate a loan of 
£200,000 through Baring Brothers, 
which he concluded successfully at 
5 percent, for eight years and 170 
certificates of indebtedness, vary- 
ing in amount from £500 to JE4000. 
He was elected President in 1825, 
succeeding General Matthew Clark- 
son. He died in 1833, leaving six 
children, the eMest of whom mar- 
ried Francis Jeffrey, afterwards 
Lord Jefirey, who visited U. S. 
in 1813. He was Treasurer of the 
Historical Society, was taxed on 
$20,000 personal property in 1820, 
and lived at 31 Wall Street; he 
also had a house in Greenwich, 
where he entertained lavishly; 
many great men were freouent 
visitors. He died in Europe, leav- 
ing a daughter who married Count 
Quelkechow, a member of the body- 
guard of the Pope. He is described, 
by a writer of the time, as "an 
humble unassuming young English- 
man, who boarded with Mr. Seton." 

Williams, Eliphalet 

Taxed on $30,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and $10,000 in 1820. 

Williams, John 

Tax list of 1823 gives 212 Broad- 
way; real, $12,000; personal, $5,- 
000. Master of the packet ship 
^liion; he sailed April 1, 1822, but 
the ship was lost and the captain 

WitLiAHS, Richards. 

Tax list of 1823 gives 93 South 
Street; real, $12,500. 
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Willis. lohn 

Taxed on $20,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and SfS.OOO in 1820: 
tax list of 1823 sives 35 Murray 
St[«et: real, 5S,500; personal, $8,- 
000. 

Wilson, losiah 

Tax list of 1823 gix-es 160 Broad- 
way; real, $1 1,000; personal. $2,000. 

Wilson. William 

A Scotchman who came to New 
York soon after the Revolutionary 



\ a heav^ 



215 Pearl Street: »«. .. ..ov^ 
importer of British drysoods. His 
correspondent in Manchester was 
the firm of Peel. Yates & Co., that 
Peel being the first Sir Robert Peel, 
father of the ^great Prime Minister. 
When he retired uptown, he gave 
up housekeeping and went to 
boarding. He furnished the money 
to build the Scotch Church in 
Muirav Street, which was finished 
in 1812,— about the time Mr. 
Wilson went out of business. 
Taxed on $40,000 personal prop- 
ert.v in 1815 and $35,000 in 1820; 
Trustee of the Bank for Savings, 
1819-36. 
WiNTHROP, Francis B. 

Taxed on $15,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and 1820. He married 
a daughter of Moses Rogers and 
became a partner in the firm of 
Rogers Sons St Co.; this firm be- 
came Rogers & Winthrop in 1811, 
but continued at the old store, 
229 Pearl Street. 

WlTHINGTON, lohn 

Director. Fulton Fire Insurance 
Co.. 1822. Taxed on $10,000 
persona! properly in 1820. 

First President of the Merchants 
Bank, 1803. One of Washington's 
Secretaries of the Treasury, and 
son of the first Governor of Con- 
necticut; he was also Governor of 
Connecticut. Taxed on $15,000 
personal property, 1815. 

Tax 'list of 1823 gives 160 Fulton 
Street.; real, $7,200; personal, $15.. 
000. 
Wolfe. David 

Taxed on $25,000 personal prop, 
erty in 1815 and $8,000 in 1820; 
tax list of 1823 gives 115 Fulton 
Street: real, K400; personal, $8,- 
000. 



Wolfe. John D. 

(See laler edition). One of the first 
Directors of the Farmers' Fire 
Insurance and Loan Co. 

WOODHULL, Eira C. 

Director, Hope Insurance Co., 
1822. 

WooDHULL & David 

Tax list of 1823 gives 187 Front 
Street; real. $10,500. 

Woodruff, Aaron B. 

Director of the Mechanics' Insur- 
ance Co., 1822. Ta^d on $10,000 
personal property in 1815 and 
$8,000 in 182a 

Woodruff, Thomas T. 

(See laUr edition). Director of the 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co., 1822. 

Woodward. John 

The tax list of 1822 gives 21 Wall 
Street; real. $9,000. Taxed on 
$5i000 personal property in 1815. 

WooLESEY, WilUam W. 

Tax list of 1822 values his house 
at 59 Greenwich Street at $12,000; 
personal tax. $18,000. 

W5lt!HT, Augustus (Estate) 

Tax list of 1823 gives 99 Beekman 
Street; penonal, $40,000. Taxed 
on $35,000 personal property in 
1815. 

Wright, Grove 

Director, Merchants* Fire Insur- 
ance Co., 1822, and of the North 
River Insurance Co., 1822. Mar- 
ried Harriet Ludlow. An eminent 
merchant who left a large estate. 
His business was at 185 Pearl Sti«et. 

Wright Isaac 

Tax list of 1823 sives 3! Beekman 
Street; real, $I1,7S0; personal, 
$25,000. 

Wright, William 

Tax list of 1823 gives his address 
as corner of Beekman Street, near 
No. 20; real, $12,500; personal, 

$10,000. 

Wyckoff, Henry I. 

Alderman of New York, 1822. The 
tax list of 1822 gives 6 Broadway; 
house, $12,000; personal, $15,000. 
Taxed on $30,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815, and only $15,000 in 
18^0. 

WvNKOOP, Augustus 

Director, Fulton Fire Insurance 
Co., 1822. Tax list of 1822 gives 
32 Greenwich Street : house, $5,500; 
personal. $10,000. Taxed on $12,- 
500 personal property in 1815 and 
$11,000 in 1820. 
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Yates, Dr. 

The tai list of 1822 gives 19 WaU 

Street; real, $8,000; personal, $2,- 

000. 
Yates, Toseph C. 

He bought 15 LeRoy Place in 1822 

for $12,500. 
YouLE, George 

Director, Mechanics' Insurance 



Co., 1822. Plumber and pewter- 
er, of 284 Water Street. Taied on 
$10,000 personal property in 1815, 
and on ^,000 in 1820. 
Zabrisrie, Andrew 

Taied on $15,000 personal prop- 
erty in 1815 and 1820; the tax 
list of 1823 gives 187 Broadway: 
real, $12,000; personal, $5,000. 



As already noted, even Brooklyn had its separate list of finan- 
cial magnates by 1847 — including in its capitulation all those 
worth $10,000 and upwards, and significantly listing men "and 
women." The editor remarks of his "maiden production in this 
department of literature": 

"Of one thing we are certain; that the statistical matter will 
compare to our advantage with that of a similar pamphlet pub- 
lished in New York, which has had an enormous sale and obtained 
magnificent pecuniary reward. 

"Strange as it may appear, it is undoubtedly true that the 
great city of Brooklyn — its wealth, importance, and extent, the 
opulence of its merchants and traders and the exalted monetary 
standing of a large body of its inhabitants (of those who tenant 
its unpretending dwellings, as well as the occupants of its many 
palaces) — are scarcely known beyond its geographical limits. 
We hope to obtain for it, by the issue of this book, an acquisition 
of greater general importance than it has heretofore possessed; 
and show, to adjacent as well as remote communities, its right 
and title to be regarded, in all that constitutes a city, as the 
sixth in greatness in the United States." 

The following are the names, in this collection of more than a 
thousand, of Brooklyn's leading men who were supposed to have 
more than $30,000: 



aptitude and ability for such under- 
takings as to place him in the first 
rank of the profession, and has, by 
B series of fortunate operations, 
amassed his present large posses- 
sions. He is one of the leading 
Democrats of the county, and has 
considerable influence as a politi- 

Baker, lohnH. $35,000 

(This gentleman is the otvner of a 
large pin factory in Raymond 
Street, and resides in a magnificent 
house in i^vrtle Avenue. He has 
contributed largely to the prosper- 
ity of the eastern section of the city, 
is exceedingly popular with all 



Allkn, Moses 




$75,000 


Anthony. Edward 




100,000 


A PPL ETON, William 11. 




35,000 


Arnold, Daniel H. 




150,000 


AtT WATER, G. M. 




40,000 


Austin, Mrs. S. E. 




75.000 


Ayres, Daniel 




35,000 


Bach, Robert, (estate 


of) 


70.000 


Baird, William 




50,000 


(This gentleman, a 


nati 


\t of Erin 



;d his career 



Isle, 

Brooklyn as a bumble laboi . . . 
by economy, frugality and untiring 
industrv amassed suflicient means 
to enable him to commence busi- 
ness as a contractor on public 
roads. He soon manifested an 
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classes of his fellow citizens, a. 
if ambitiouii of political distincti 
may hereafter oecome the re[ 
sen'tative of this district in 
national councils. He is, we 
lieve, one of the moat promin 
the Whig party 



BooERT, James 
BooERT, Judith 
BoKEE, David A, 



Ki 



ings 



Co.l. 



Bartow. E. J. and G, A. $500,000 

distinguished for their munificence 
and liberality than these enter- 

a'sing and opulent merchants, 
gar J. has at his own expense, 
erected the "Church of the Holy 
Trinitv". an edifice far surpassing 
in arcliitcctural erandeur and cost- 
liness of materia land workmanship 
r structure in this citV' 



It mav appropriately be ten 
Cath^ral of Brooklvn, ai 



:ly be termed tl 



to • 



He I 



: belie- 






pohlit_. _ - ; 

selected by that party as its chosen 
candidate for mayor; but he de- 
clined the honors offered him, not- 
withstanding that he would, be- 



vond all < 



the appeals ( 



:led. 



lable doubt, bav 



His 






.fch= 



rity, and no on 

has done mor 



than he hL_ .. _ 

necessities of the poor). 
BassetT, Isaac H. 
BeCAR. Noel 
Bedell, Mott 
Benson, John 
Bergen, Tunis G. 
Berhv, Richard 

(Williamsburgh) 
BidWeLL, Rev. Waller H. 

Blackburn, Robbins 

Blake, Anson, jun. 

(The immense and rapid gr 
the southern section of the city is 
chicHy owing to the indomitable 
enterprise, perseverance and public 
spirit of the father of this gentle- 
man. The latter liecame unfortu- 

ago, arising from the panic which 
prostrated so many men of prop- 
erty, and the consequent fluctua- 



$50,000 
350,000 
50.000 
50,000 
50,000 

120.000 
140,000 
40,000 
100,000 
■owth of 



, howei 



eof rt 



aineda 



the 



S2O0.0OO 
150,000 
40,000 



widely spread 



a debater. 



(Fe« 

havei ._ ____ 

popularity than thi 
and his public career, ns a memoer 
of the Common Council, has ob. 
tained for him the high estimation 
of all classes of society, and the 
friendly regard of a larce maiorltv 
of his political oppoi 
sessed of great ability a 
and an uprightness and inlegrily 
impregnable to party considera- 
tions, he is eminentl^v worthy of 
the highest station which the people 
of this district can confer upon 
him. Though a prominent secta- 
rian in religious matters, he is 
liberal and tolerant to all others, 
and has unostentatiously contrib- 
uted to many charitable institu- 
tions, besides being munificent in 
his donations to the distressed and 

BooRMAM. J a me' 
BowNE, Samuel 

{Mr. Bowne i 

prietor of the Main and Catherine 
Street ferry, from which he derives 
a large income, which has lately 
been considerably augmented by 
the legacv of a deceased brother. 
Is, like many other rich men of 
Brooklyn, distinguished for his 
liberality to the unfortunate and 
ituteof his fellow creatures, aJid 
inv movement tending to ad- 
ce'theinUrestsof this flourish- 
„ city, and the welfare of its 
population, is among the foremost 
and most generous contributors.) 
Bh(ce, John $40,000 

(This gentleman, now far advanced 
■d his career in 



$35,000 
500,000 



estate. He is 
in the full tide of 

Dd will 



_„. tlie propriett. . . 

drug store in James Street, opposite 
the Fulton Market, which has 
since become one of the most 
popular retail establishments of the 
kind in Brooklyn. The business done 
there is immense, and its founder 
some time since retired with a laruc 
fortune, leaving the profitable 
concern to his son Israel B. Brice). 



d 
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Broadhead, (acob $35,000 

Brodie, ]. W. 35,000 

Brouwer, John 35,000 

Brownson, [ohn 100.000 

Bruek, Matthias (estate of) 70,000 
Brush. Conklin 60.000 

BuLKLEY. William F. 35,000 

Bubt, Edwin C. 40,000 

CALtACHAN, Charles 40.000 

Cary. William H. 100,000 

(One of the most opulent and 
successful merchants, and hy his 
active enterprise, has added very 
materially to the prosperity and 
growth of Brooklyn). 
Chapin.L, W. $35,000 

Chapman. W. P. 35.000 

Chew, Thomas (. 50.000 

Chuhch. Rodnev S. 35.000 

(A distinguished attorney and a 
prominent democratic politician. 
A judge in the muninpal court for 
three years and has been honored 
as bearer of despatches from U. S. 
Government to our Ministers 
abroad. Married twice, receiving 
with his present wife a dowry of 
£6,000 sterling). 
Clafflin, Aaron $60,000 

Claflcn Horace 35.000 

Clark. Aaron 100,000 

(Formerl.v Mayor of New York, 
and for many years one of Ihe 
leaders of the Whig party of that 
City. He is a man of most exem- 
plary character; generous to the 
poor; and possessed of splendid 
attainments. Successful lottery 
speculations, it is said, laid the 
foundation of his fortune). 
Clark. Chester (estate of) $100,000 
Cochrane, Charles P. 50,000 

COCHRANK, John W. 40,000 

Coleman, E. W. 35,000 

Collins, George 35.000 

CoNGDON, Samuel 35.000 

Conklin. Henry N. 40.000 

Cook. Moses 35,000 

Cook, Thomas 35,000 

CoOPE. David 45.000 

CoOPE. Jacob M. 65,000 

Cornell, Peter C. 100,000 

Cornell, Simon (estate of) 100.000 
Cornell, Sarah 50,000 

Cornell, Whitehead J. 

(estate of) 150.000 

Crawford. George N. 100,000 

Cross. John A. 35.000 

(Now one of the Aldermen of the 

Seventh Ward of Brooklyn and one 

of the "shining lights" of Ihe Whig 



party. Possessed of brilliant talents 
and a superior address, he is de- 
servedly popular in the district in 
which he lives, and wherever else 
he is known). 
Cunningham. George D. $40,000 
CuMMiNCS. Abijah P. 

(Williamsburgb) 35,000 

Dart, Norman 50,000 

Davis, Ann 50,000 

Davis, Benjamin W. 85,000 

Debevoise. Tames 75,000 

(Is one of the oldest residents of 
Brooklyn — a plain, unpretending 
man— once owner of the valuable 
property upon which Picrrepont 
anil adjacent streets now stand, 
which he tilled as a farm, and sub- 
sequently sold for a considerable 

D™^Aw.A, J.S, $30,000 

(A commission merchant, doing 
business in New York, of which 
city he is a native. Mr. D. com- 
menced his mercantile career with 
N. H. Jewelt. Esq., of New York. 
then Inspector of Pot and Pearl 
Ashes for that city; as a re- 
allowed to speculate in what is 
known among the dealers in those 
articles as "scrapings" and soon 
became well known for his in- 
dustry, pierseve ranee, and the punc- 
tuality with which he met his en- 
gagements. His speculations proved 
emmentiv successful, enabling him 
in the short soace of four years 
to commence, what has since proved 
to be, a highly prosperous busi- 
ness from his own resources. He 
is now but twenty-four years of 
age; and if the future should prove 
as brilliant as the past and present 
he will undoubtedly rank mth the 
wealthiest of our rity — having 
made Ihe above sum by his own 
individual e;!erllons in business). 
Delaplajne. JohnF. $100,000 

Dellickkr, L. .M. 50.000 

Df>iJN<;. Frederick 150,000 

Denton. N, (estate of) 76,000 

DoDCK, Richard J. 35.000 

Duckw[tz, George F. 40,000 

DuFFlELli. Margaret. 

(estiile of) 50.000 

Dlrvea, HarmanusB. 30,000 

(General Duryea will, in all prob- 
ability, ere many years elapse, be 
one of the richest men in Brooklyn, 
having married the only daughter 
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of Samuel Bowtie, Esq.. who is also 
a miUionaire. He is eminently de- 
serving of any good fortune he 
■nav attain, and possesses qualities 
both of head and heart which 






all 



quainted with him, and render him 
exceedingly popular among all 
classes of the communitv). 
DuTCKiNCK, Richard $75,000 

Elwell, James W. 100.000 

Embury, Abraham B. 70.000 

Embury, Daniel 60,000 

Emmanuel, Michael 150,000 

EvBRTSON, Bernardus 100,000 

Felt, David 100,000 

Field, Richard 40.000 

Fiu-Y, Edward 50,000 

Fish, Edmond 35,000 

Fisher, William 40,000 

FiSKE, George B. 45,000 

(President of the L. I. R. R. Co. 
Through his instrumentality chief- 
ly, the ComiMiny has obtained its 
present HourishinE position, and 
the stock obtained a value which 
renders an investment in it certain 
of profitable return). 
Fleet, Samuel 

{Is descended from an old English 
family. The ancestor, Thomas 
Fleet, a captain in the British 
Navy, came to this country about 
the year 1650 and purchased a 
tract of land on the north side of 
Long Island, near Huntington; and 
transmitted it to his posterity, one 
of whom is now in possession. The 
subject of this article was brouijht 
up a farmer, and made a snus 
propertv during the last war with 
England, when grain and produce 
were very high. He afterwards 
removed to Brooklyn, where he 
purchased two farms which have 
long been valuable as city lots). 
Forbes, James $45,000 

Frefxand, (ames 35,000 

Fhere Thomas 50,000 

Frost, Jacob 50,000 

Gabhetson, Samuel I. 120,000 

Gascoigne, Thomas 55,000 

Gerald, Thomas J. 30,000 

(An enterprising and upright man 
of business; president of the board 
of aldermen in this city, and the 
acknowledged leader of the demo- 
cratic party in the common coun- 
cil. He U an able debater, and 



formerly a schoolmaster and came 
lo this section of the country some- 
years since from his native state 
(Vermont) in quest of fortune, 
which, by industry and good man- 
agement, he has obtained). 
Godfrey, George $50,(XX) 

Goodman, Myran S. 50,000 

Graham, Augustus 150,000 

(This gentleman, and bis brother 
John 6. are w-ell known as enter- 
prising merchants, and theliberality 
of theircontributions for benevolent 
purposes. They we're born in 
Scotland, and have risen, from 
comparatively humble stations, to 
their present position). 
Graham, J. B. $75,000 

Greacen, John 40,000 

Griffin, F. 50,000 

Ghiswold, N. L, 100,000 

Hale, Josiah L. 40,000 

Hall, Valentine G. 250,000 

Hamblin, Asher P. 40,000 

Hamilton. E. C. 40,000 

Hanghave, Clifton 40,000 

Harper, Joseph W. 100,000 

Harris, Captain Isaac 35,000 

Harris, Wifliam M. 35.000 

Haslett. John 50,000 

Hastings, George 100.000 

Hatch. William T. 40,000 

Haviland, D. G. 50.000 

Havilaw, R. B. 75,000 

Haxton, a. 130,000 

Hazard, W. H. 50,000 

HcANEv, Cornelius 200,000 

(A native of Ireland. Was con- 
nected with Mr. Astor in the fur 

he realised a large amount of 
money. His liberalitv to the poor 
knows no bounds. "He was the 
greatest donor to the Catholic Or- 
phan Asylum, in Court Street, and 
presented to the Trustees of Free- 
man's Hall the ground upon which 

Heb!r"d" Frederick H. $35,000 

Heerdt. Clement 35,000 

UMAN, William S. 100.000 

s, Edwin 40.000 

MICKS, George 50,000 

Hicks, Jacob M., estate of 75,000 
Hicks. John M. 10,000 

(Was formerly very wealthy, but lost 
a large fortune by reverses in busi- 
ness and fluctuations in the value of 
real estate. He now, however, 
thanks to the efforts of warm per- 
sonal friends, many of whom sup- 
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ported him without reference to 
political considerations, holds for 
a second term, the most valuable 
public office in the county). 
HiNMAN. William J. $40,000 

Hicks, Robert T. 50,000 

HoLBROOK, Lowell 35.000 

Hopkins, Lucius 35,000 

Morton, A. B. 100,000 

How, Calvin F. 200,000 

How, Fisher 200,000 

HowLAND, George S. 200,000 

HOYT, Charles estate of 80,000 

HuESTED, S.L. 25,000 

(A self made and self tBUghl man. 
At bis father's death he was thrown 
upon the world penniless, with a 
widowed mother and sister depend- 
ing upon him for their support. By 
hard labor he acquired means to 
embark in business in the fur trade 
on his own account, and is now the 
proprietor of a large and flourishing 
factory; in addition to which, be is 
the proprietor of the splendid line 
of stages running to and from Ful* 
ton Ferry and East Brooklyn.) 
HUMPiiHEYs. lames $30,000 

(A lawyer of distinguished ability 
and extensive practice. He repre- 
sents the First Ward of this city 
in the Common Council, and at the 
last sUte election was the Whig 
nominee for Senator, but declined 
being a candidate. His manners 
are very popular, and he is highly 
esteemed Dy all parties). 
Hunter, Witliam. jun. $40,000 

HuRLBUT, E. D. 100,000 

HuBLBUT, George 50,000 

HuHLBUT, John D. 55,000 

HuRLBUT, Samuel 30,000 

HuHLBUT, WUiiam W. 35,000 

HUTTLESON, Henry 35,000 

Illius, Charles 75,000 

IsNARD, Augustus 35,000 

Ives, George R. 100,000 

Ives, David W. 40,000 

Jackson, Maria 35,000 

Jackson, Richard 35,000 

Jewett, John 75,000 

Johnson, B. K. 35,000 

Johnson, David 100,000 

Sue of the Directors of the L. I. 
_ nk: resides at Flatbush; made 
his mon^ in the grocery business 
in New York and is a most amiable 
and exemplary man), 
Johnson, Evan M. $150,000 

Johnson, Jeremiah 100,000 

Johnson, John 40.000 



Johnson, Oscar $50,000 

Johnson, Parmenus 100,000 

Johnson. Samuel E. 100,000 

Johnson, William L. 100,000 

Johnson, William 35,000 

Kellogg, E. 60,000 

Kelsey, Charles 80,000 

Kelsev, Charles and Waller 30,000 
(These young men commenced bus- 
iness a few years ago with very 
slender means, and are rapidly, by 
their industry and economy, ac- 
quiring a large fortune.) 
Ketcham, Joseph 335,000 

KlERSTED, C. N. 35,000 

KiMBEBLY, David 35,000 

Kimberly, Henry A. 30,000 

KuMBEL, William 40.000 

Laidlaw, John 75,000 

(One of the rich proprietors of the 
great White Uad works of this 
citv). 
Lamar, G.B. $300,000 

(Brother of the ex-President of 
Texas; of exalted attainments, un- 
blemished reputation and a heart 
ever "open to melting charitv." 
One of nature's true noblemen)'. 
Lapham, Anson $50,000 

Lake, Richard (Williams- 
burgh) 30,000 
Lake, lliomas (Williams- 
burgh) 30,000 
Lake. William (Williams- 

burch) 40,000 

La YTiN, William (Williams- 
burgh) 30,000 
Leavitt. David 500.000 
Leavitt, Edward 50,000 
Leavitt, Henrv S. 100,000 
Lh:Av[TT, Sheldon 75,000 
Leavitt, Sheldon C. 75,000 
Leaycraft, Richard (Williams- 
burgh) 200,000 
Lefferts. LeflFert 500,000 
Leeferts, Remson 150,000 
Lefferts, Sarah 100,000 
Legcett, John 40,000 
Lewis, Zachariah 50,000 
Lott, Jeremiah 100,000 
LOTT, John A. 750,000 
Low, Seth 40,000 
LuQUiER, Nicholas 50,000 
Lyon, Robert A. 100,000 
Madden, Amos 50.000 
Mali, Hypolife 50,000 
Manley, Robert F. 35,000 
March, Thomas 50,000 
Mahquand, Henrv 60,000 
Martense, Garritt (Flatbush) 

100.000 
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AUrtense. Helen SISO.OOO 
Marvin, A. B. 35,000 
Ma(;lsv, Robert F. 60.000 
MiDDACH, Martha 50,000 
MiNTURN, E. & H. (Williams- 
burgh) 150.000 
Moon, John 50,000 
MoBCAN, Samuel 75,000 
MoHSE, N. B. 30,000 



able lawyer; an accomplished 
scholar, and a most worthv man). 
Morton. Pefer (estate of) '$100,00 
Murphy. Hemy C. 3S.0OO 

(Laid the foundation of hia fortune 
by holding the office of corporation 
atlornev of Brooklvn when it was 
very li^cralive. infinitely more so 
than at present; and has since held 
a very prominent position as a 
politician. Althouiih vet a voung 
man. he has been Mayor of the 
Chy. and twice elected to Con- 
gress. He possesses very superior 
abilities, untiring energy and in- 
dustry, and, from his many amiable 
and excellent qualities, is deser- 
vedlv popular with the masses. He 
is a large stock holder in, and one 
of the principal Directors of, the 
Atlantic Bank, and has honorablv 
distinguished himself on numerous 
occasions by his liberal contribu- 
tions for charitable purposes). 
M'BhiIjE, James $300,000 

M'MuHHAY. Joseph l.'W.OOO 

(The history of this gentleman fur- 
nishes a brilliant example to per- 
sons of humble means as to what 
mav be accomplished by industry 
and integrity m business transac- 
tions. In 1824 he arrived in New 
York poor and friendless, but. by 
the possession of superior abilities, 
and a diligence in the performance 
of the subordinate duties of a mer- 
chant's office in which he found em- 
ployment, he obtained the confi- 
dence and respect of all who knew 
him. After laboring many years 
for others, and being thoroughly 
acquainted with mercantile opera- 
tions, he embarked, with slender 
means, in the emigrant passenger 
business, and soon, by pursuing a 
course of fairness and liberality to 
his countrymen and others on their 
arrival here from their native land, 
acquired celebrity and wealth. 
Emigrants from Europe are sub- 



jected to many impositions and ex- 
tortions from persons who charier 
vessels for their passaee to this 
land of promise; but the subject 
of this sketch stands proudiv aloof 
from the herd of "land pirates" 
who victimize the poor emigrant. 
Mr. M'Murray has one of the 
largest shipping establishments in 
New York, and is the principal 
agent in this country for the Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland. He has 
two sons connected with him in 
business, who. with (heir fulher, 
stand prominent in the commercial 
world as honorable men). 
Nelson. Thomas S. $40,000 

NES.MITH. James 75,000 

Nevins. Thomas 35.000 

Oak ES. Ann 10.000 

(The amiable and much esteemed 
w idow of the late lamented Coroner 
of this city; universally known tor 
her charitable and humane dis- 
position, and for the possession of 
virtues which adorn humanity, and 
give lustre to her sex). 
OBrien, Francis $25,000 

(A gentleman of Herculean pro- 
portions, with a heart capacious as 
his body for the virtues and chari- 
ties of life. Althoiuch for many 
years a resident of Brooklyn, hi's 
sphere of business operalio 



loliti 



: been 



York, where he is regarded as 
one of the most influential men of 
the Whig party. Few men are to 
be founo who possess so manv rare 
and good qualities as Mr. O'Brien). 
O'DoNNELL. Jeremiah $35,000 

(Like Messrs. Balrd, ColUns and 
other fortunate Irishmen, has accu- 
mulated his wealth by successful 
operations as a contractor upon 

Bublic roads). 
Ura. Peter $55,000 

Packer, William S. 300.000 

Paine, John 200,000 

Pares, Francis 40,000 

Patchen, George .M. and 

Henry 200,000 

Peck, Curtis 50.000 

Peck, John 100.000 

Peck. Wlllinm N. 40,000 

Peet, F. J. 50,000 

Perkins, Dennis 100.000 

Petit. |oscph 40,000 

PitlLLV, Edward 35.000 

B. (eslalcoR 

350,000 



H) 
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PlEHHEPONT, H. E. $100,000 

Pitcher. Beniamin L. 40,000 

PoLHAMUS, Tneodore 40,000 

POLLEY, Grahams (Williams- 
burgh) 40,000 
Porter, Charles 100,000 
Powers, Mary L. 100,000 
Pratt, H. Z. 100,000 
Prentice, [ohn H. 100,000 
Prince, Amy 40,000 
Prince, Anna (estate oO 70,000 
Prince, Christopher 35,000 
PRiNCE,"John D. 20,000 
(This gentleman Is said rei-cnllv to 
have become heir to an estate in 

r^'dofllre)? 
Putnam, Nathaniel $35,000 

Rankin, John 600,000 

Ransom, Brazilk 40,000 

Ratiibone, Captain John 40,000 

Raymond, Henry S. 50,000 

Raynor, Phcbe (widow of Eli- 
jah) 75,000 
(Mrs. R. belongs to that much 
honored class of citizens the "oldest 
inhabitant," having been born on 
Long Island and resided for the last 
forty years jn Brooklyn; and is 
emphatically one of the "old 
school" holding the antitiuated, 
and almost obsolete doctrine, that 
honesty and sobriety should be a 
prlnci^e of the heart, and not an 
outward garment to be put on and 
off at pleasure; and that female 
accomplishments should ha'-e a 
wider range than the salon and 
drawing room afford; and should lie 
made as familiar with kitchen uten- 
sils as with the piano forte, dancing, 
light reading, and other thousand 
blandishments esteemed in modern 
refinement indispensable. Her 
husband was for many vears a mer- 
chant in New York and Brooklvn). 
Rkko, John. Jr. $I0O;O00 
Remsen, Abraham 60,000 
Richards, Benjamin 40.000 
Richards, Daniel 100,000 
RlLLETT. John 50,000 
Ripley. George C. 35,000 
Robinson, Francis 40,000 
Rockwell, William 35.000 
(Formerly District Attorney of 
Brooklyn, and twice candidate for 
Mayor of the City as the nominee 
of (he native American party. As 
a lawyer, he has few, if any superi- 
ors; and in private life is greatly 
beloved). 



Rockwell, WUUam $35,000 

RowiANO, Henry and fames 35,000 
Russell, William H. 40,000 

Sales, L. (estate of) 50.000 

Sampson. George L. 50,000 

Sanderson, Sydney 40,000 

Sands, Austin S. 100,000 

Sands, Christian H. 50,000 

Sands, CapUin Joshua R. 50,000 
Sands, Joseph 100,000 

Sands. Oliver H. 50,000 

Sands, Wilson H. 40,000 

Saunders. George 35.000 

(The well known razor strop manu- 
facturer of New York, formerly a 
hair dresser of considerable cele- 
brity, and a portrait painter and 
artist of no common abaity. He is 
rapidly adding to his comfortable 
possessions by an immense busi- 
ness, and is well deserving of his 
good fortune). 
ScHENCK. John $100,000 

Sen ERMER HORN, Abraham 

(esUte of) 500.000 

ScHERMERHORN, Peter 600,000 

ScoLEs, Maris 50.000 

(Widow of James Scoles, deceased, 

■in Enclishman of very eccentric 

habits but profuse liberalitv). 

Sellbck. William $50,000 

Sergeant, Wilson H. 40,000 

Seymour, W. A. 35,000 

Sharpe, Alexander W. 40,000 
Sheldon. James 100,000 
Sheldon. Henry 200,000 
SiLLIMAN. B. D. 35,000 
Skillman, John (Williams- 
burgh) 35,000 
Skinner, Salmon 35,000 
Smart, Marv, Hannah and 

Elizabeth 45,000 

Smith. Caleb 100,000 

Smith, Cyrus P. 40.000 

fS ' "" ' ' " 

Whig side; „ .i._. , 

churchman; and verv active in 
promoting the welfare of the 
common schools and the cause of 
education in this city). 

Smith. D. W. $50,000 

Smith, Eliza 40,000 

Smith. Ira 150.000 

Smith. Samuel 200,000 

Smith, William C. 40,000 
Sparkman, lames D. 

(Williamsburgh) 300,000 

Spader, Mrs. 100.000 

Speir, Henrv 75,000 

Speir, Robert 55.000 
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Spencer. William $50,000 

Spies, Francis 40.000 

Sprague, Joseph 45,000 

Sprinc, Marcus 35.000 

Squire, Charles 100.000 

Stacy. GeoKe 40.000 

Stanford, tSavid 75,000 

Stanton. Amos P. 200.000 

Stanton, Charles 35,000 

Starr. Chandler 50,000 

(A distinguished merchant and 

well known leading politician of the 

Whig school. His prominence as a 

party man is, however, better 

known in New York than in 

Brooklyn, not having as yet taken 

any conspicuous action in the 

public affairs of the day). 

Steele, Joseph $35,000 

Sterling, Woolsey G. 35.000 

St. Felix, George E. 150,000 

St. Felix, John R. 75,000 

Stoddard. Charles 40,000 

Storm. Isaac A. 200,000 

Story, Henry (estate of) 50,000 

Striker, Gerrett 100,000 

Studwell, John J. 35,000 

Sullivan, Mary 35,000 

Talbot, George A. 75,000 

Talmage, Thomas G. 50,000 

Tappan, Arthur 40,000 

Tappan, Lewis 50,000 

Tatham, Benjamin 100,000 

(One of the firm of Tatham and 

Brothers, the laruest manufacturers 

and importers of lead pipes in the 

U. S). 

Taylor, Charles T. $50,000 

Taylor, Elisha S. 50,000 

Taylor, Jeremiah 40,000 

Taylor, John Allen 75,000 

Taylor Peter G. 35,000 

(One of the Aldermen of (he Fourth 

Ward; an upright merchant; an 

excellent and charitable man; and 

much esteemed by all who know 

Thomas, Luke W. $35,000 

Thompson, George C. 50.000 

Thompson. Samuel 150,000 

Thohne, Richard 35,000 

Thohne. Richard V. W. 50,000 

(A distinguished Democrat, and a 

general favorite H-ith (he people). 

Thurston, F. C. $50,000 

Thwing, J. C. 75.000 

(A shrewd and successful Wall 

Street broker. For many years he 

ploughed the ocean as the master 

andownerof several vessels. During 

his early life, he contracted an 



asthmatic disease which has been a 
great affliction to him, and has 
prevented his taking repose in a 
recumbent position). 
Tienckin, Henrv $35,000 

(A native of Holland, from which 
country he emigrated a few years 
ago, with slender means, but an 
indomitable 



= P^fs 



He 1 



terprising spiri.. 

his present fortune by his 

in business as a retail grocer). 
Trappal, Michael $75,000 

Trask, Alanson 35,000 

Theadwell, Adam 100,000 

Treaowell, John 100,000 

Trowbridge, Edwin L. 40,000 

Tryon, E. G. 100,000 

(Formerlv a merchant tailor in ex- 
tensive business in New York, but 
realized the bulk of his present for- 
tune by a successful "hit" in an 
entirely accidental lottery specu- 



Tucker, Dr. Joseph 40,000 
Ulfahd, Levi W. 

(WlUiamsburg) 40,000 

Underhill, A. 50,000 

(One of the wealthy owners of the 
large milk esUblishment at East 
Brooklyn). 
Undermill, Samuel T. $35,000 

Underwood, J. A. 35,000 

Unkaht, Edward 40,000 

Upjohn, Richard 35,000 

Vandehbilt, John 100,000 

""■ ■ ' ' oftheCounty " 

shed scholar, . . _ 

remarkable suavity of 
___._._. _.id amiability of dis- 
position, he is eminentlv popular 
with all who know him. flis talents 
and his virtues will adorn any 
station to which he may be ele- 
vated by the people). 
Vanderveer, Adrian $100,000 

Victor, Theodore 35,000 

Voorhis, John 35,000 

VooRHis. William and Peter 40.000 
(Manufacturers of. and dealers in, 
lime, bv which business they have 
made their present capital, having 
commenced with comparatively 
nothing. They arc vet young, and 
afford an example of what may be 
accomplished by untiring industry 
and bold enterprise). 
Vreeland, James $40,000 

Van Beuren, E. K. 40,000 
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VA^4BRUNT. A. $150,000 

Van Cleef, Cornelius 40,000 

Van Dohen. Rev. W. H. {Wii- 

liamsbuTEh) 40,000 

Van Kleeck, Charles A. 35,000 

Van Nostrand, James 100,000 

Van Nostrand, John 160.000 

Van Nostrand, John S. 50,000 

Van Nostrand, Henry 50,000 

VanPelt, Dr. A. 60.000 

Van Sinderin, Mra. Adrian 150,006 
Van Waoenen, Gerrett 100.000 

Van WiNCKLE, George W. 40,000 
Wardwell, Ben 40,000 

Waring, H. P. 35.000 

Warren, John D. 40.000 

Waterbury, J. (Williams- 
burgh) 175,000 
Waterbury, L. (Williams- 
burgh) 40,000 
Waterbury, N. (Williams- 
burgh) 200,000 
(Reahzed a great portion of his 
wealth as lessee of the Grand Street 
ferry). 
Webster, Hosea $100,000 
Weed. H. A. 50,000 
(Son of Nathaniel Weed, Esq., 
President of the North River Bonk, 
New York. Mr. W. is a young 
lawyer of great eminence; exten- 
sive and 1ucrati\'e practice; and. 
in all the relations of life, a most 
worthy man). 
Weed, Maltble $40,000 
Wells, Phoebe R. 50,000 
Wendell, John 50,000 
Wesson, David 40.000 
Wetmore, David W. 150,000 
Wheeler, Alien 35,000 
Wheelock. Clark 40,000 



Whitcomb, Moses $50,000 

White, Chandler 50,000 

White. George 50,000 

White, W. A. and A. M. 250.000 
(These gentlemen are extensively 
engaged in the fur business in New 
York, and are sreatly respected as 
honorable merchants and estimable 
citizens. They reside in a splendid 
mansion in Washington Street). 
Whitehouse, Edward $100,000 

Whiting, W. E. 50,000 

Whittlesy, Elijah 76,000 

Wily, George S. 75,000 

Wily, John S. 75,000 

WiLLARD, George L. 40,000 

Williams, George 40,000 

WiLLiNK, John A. 300,000 

Wilson. Charles 40,000 

WiNTRiNr.iiAM, Sidney 50,000 

Wood, George 100,000 

(An eminent counsellor and dis- 
tinguished jurist, formerly of New 
Jersey, but for a few years past a 
resident of a splendid mansl^i in 
the Third Ward). 
Wood. Samuel S. $75,000 

WOODHLJFF, Albert 50,000 

Woodward, Charles and 

Thomas 70,000 

Wright, Amasa 75,000 

Wright, Daniel 100,000 

Whiglev, Joseph 40,000 

Wyckoff, Henry S. 75,000 

Wyckoff, J. M. 40,000 

Wyckoff, Richard L. 40,000 

Yelverton. JohnT. 35.000 

Young, Daniel T. 40,000 

YouNO. Henry 500.000 

Young. Nathan 40,000 

The pages following present a photographic facsimile of the 
sixth edition of the "Wealth and Biography" pamphlet. A 
former owner of this particular copy has inscribed it "A curiosity- 
to-be-kept," and he has also corrected minor details and added 
the omitted name of Dominick Lynch "son of Wm. Lynch, my 
father's brother." 



PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 

To lendar thi« pnbliealioB'Bon iotDiwiag Is tfaa (•nanl rudtr. wa hm pn>eanif ft»m 
wioDi laihaniie Kurcaa, bn>r (cnMlogiul and hulBriul or biainpbieil oDlim ol torn* aJ 
Ihanon rtmirkibla man and riuiilica in Ihii coiDoiiinlrr, jnlo whoia bindi waallb hdconean- 
irauid. Wa lura aodaavDraiJ lo do aqail and txtt jniUM tP <h« pariici, and hira daauwd tbM 
*• h»e bacn randaniii an cipccial Mrike ID ihota, mora panicutErly, oho b; honcat aad la- 
borilMlf indufliji hara raiaed Uicnuriiei rrom lb* •ibacura aud faumbte nslka or lira, la anal 

oanclTaa Id carr«et Ihcin in our nrxi caitiDii, Onriim hu bean lu truimd tha reEllii|ierB<> 
Oiia. bal ID do unci jawico 10 all, and 10 trll ibe wliola Untb and neihiiig bui iba iraih. Tbia 
adiiion bu baan carafuiry nviaid. SDd tlmoil axr; biograpblml ODIica «Biirclj nwriltm to ■* 
to ramDii* whalatet arriin and objaciianiblo ramarkt had crept ialo Ihe rDrincr aditiau. It 

ODa^inlthewlialaDumbtrlalbabaokbaiabcsniddad 10 thn adiiion. Thcrahfabreti addad 
«l»o a luge qomilHjr of i»Ure«int biographical md huloriial nailer, ai deriied rrom the cen- 
nltalion of booki aiid living aDIhariliaa; ao that Iba irBik ma; now bo rciiudod ai coiDpkM 
■nd aeconla u ita oalure aita aoopa adiniu. 
New York. Jwinarj, 1845. 
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( lui;*>uii. BoiTBiin I 



linL Bom In GDm 



- CothnlDuM - 



j£rir'"'^H°u'i^;;;?J?^ 


';;:^1'5 


i£r'"' 






lOO.OOO 


ThcbiolbnorDMid. 




Cotdnai Pnnei* - 




900.00) 



OftrtoJohn 100.000 J^(IlX;^r'^,*^iSli^'i'iE«£jr»mJk 

,i.gbouiiUiBSoi«.»i.di.owmiraJU.Shn™Su.j. Cdiiciu Wilitam B. . . tSO.OOO 

CorilMJmpbW. .... 250,000 or an •nnnt Now Tort rimUr, foawlr tw 

*ncli.ii«lpn«rnl ibc dm or CoriJe, H.riock *™in'iioS: "^\^iid™M"iuSJ™i5wiS4 

^R*,.ci' """"'■. ^^ °i':.it!;,»,\.d:„.»™..™»,.T™. 



UmuirII Clurlu T. 



ibon i^ihili^ D>rHiUoB 



CtiMbjFWm. 



friWd diu^IliUr of 









mokidtiir In FnnlUn Fiiuu 



\o Sjdnej fimdkih I 



Vig"n> OdofaAyCni .... lOO.OOD 

A BPfbowaf Bcojimln, bdaw. 

Cni<nTlHiniu . - . .. J IDO.OOO D«e>rMi B«njtnilo .... 400(119 

0(n nuiii(TDiaCi>IiIi«atal(ftsillr,fniBUif»lciliJI» 
tTl.OOO, whg nww iml Mile li> Dutnu tnU tlialhim (■ I CoiiimWilonMBttlunt,.lKl InlhoWMlMfiiTn* 

CruiaU>i.D^;<u . - ; 400.000 S^iSfip'liJl'.BSODi^fSco!^'"'"""' 
Herftn«rit««0«,t>ciii-1ii...«SB>lc>i mmtiMil, DtdinM G ainia . . . , imfiOQ 

rHris atwuiiuna^' hnr, ii dMninnl bin. Ho DseMni LodLBoad . ■ . v 400.000 

v«M My " P«|J» i<t Ijo mjijT il/m In ihrlr hfuli. pn,ni BridennrI, ind a cniuin of Boiliiiilii. Ue 

nol (Ura IB IMi moonililii* >(< of aaanj tonaa- oubhUjcoiiUoubJIIIii ihu cUi wiili Ibi mh Wuil.ii 

•T- -^ -._.,.■- . ,.■■.... *- Hl»lin<ln™iit"l>oi;nIlu;MiiiowtIBUul«fllen- 

tli»CB^m-inTi-iitllrtriol,Tiw.,of«liklitlieoiKi j„,|a. ■-"•■i"iiiiu.™ii«"iiBiMim jwp 



I 



1I1O.011O Dell'f Oeoria ■ 

200 OM rrSf>."w"i^^"hL5h", 



- isaflua 

Ihw, -« (Ik 









■f loif Mud «( Itonllnv. 

•lid a4t keutr anm of «eciiiini]*UiiF w 
rstton ilnai ftnr !«•■' otiUI-lMd Ir 1 
hlTiba»iiHcil«ii<Trieli. lUliiltinc 
ftsirlili> nlUi r. R. Tllhiii. 
Culdng Mra (widaw of Vt'i>ll>ir) 



; DclifitU Klmnl Dr. 



iifi_UieT hit wifA ikD iiniHi dimhier or Uii iii 
IB laH- rioJ-1. Hii UoUw Jolui ho- bnn Bi 



»lni>orOrliu»U.UiE 
.rofWn.B. Ailor, , 
<Udw, «r liHitl ptBUim 



DuhJobnB. 
Dun PMUIp 



t fennoui, muniip 
lOO/MO 



Tork, of thp cdlSttlo* Urn ol Ldd, Dtl« k Co., „ . , 



' Ddipltlna Jtiha F. - 



2«;s 



tivafaBll>,tlD«iliiFiii1iinsKMriaTnlm;nci>- ricMuu Owon. deceuBL 

toSStSiKlfcoftt^iSSdhtsS^^thli'^r-'K DdmoBi™ (widow of John) - - 200,000 

.ma Dm lilll-li Coand lllbU Cinlil. Nr, UiTI - 1. Bit hnitMild. wllh hli broUieT fma, Mlbl^nt Iha 

tiKtMlKiinrUMN.T.MgletoCJKlDonlng-ilnun, cddntsd rnndl uid lUllin RoUuTBiiL Haftn)- 

MKchvii>. HiininitriinkKOerMr^'lionU, ud occiundln ihe b^Wrr o/uA ciir- BidirihabMot 
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^^M 


■ »t»<l»Wr..>,^MmU»»<^.r.F.rnch 


DougtiM WiJiara - 


^^^1 






Tbc bnlhs or Cnrtr, ind ictuo] Cnm txciniK ^^^^| 


J3™3j..„..«,p..«p,«-, .„„,.,««,. 


DownliK OrorcB - 


lODODO ^^^H 


l>4Dlonl« PMIT .... 


ioo,™o 


Dnite Jan)h . . - 


100.000 ^^^^1 


=/j;fi2'° "7''"' "™^ ■''"""" 


ilhetvlnar 




. - IIW^ODO ^^^1 






lHn<ir]ieiil>,dwu<d. 




^h 0.hi»LoiibP. .... 


itnooo 


Drake J.>lin .... 


. 200,00. ^H 


■ .A^Ti^l'^'O^'-lS^ 


■tLoHVolz, 


»«loVo( il« jilff ^n« ™*& M 


'r.:;:^Vr--^ ^H 


^M DtminjDmi .... 


lOOWO 




H -5s';i."J.''G,jst?b'ir.i''.>r'o7r« «„ttui. „( 


fIsh .nli. 


Drake, MrM„Afl» of J.p.«, 


- mfioo ^^H 


^m lk>clt^'s*0ck't!^r''ud^cl!**iiriU N^ 


■l>lan, ind in ■ lenenl dnlhinr b 
ten rein M". One dMiIi4ei miu 


ss ' H 








H IXniniBurrUli .... 


300000 




^H 0[lluanD<irDRiilnx,Sulb<7KCD. 


LoBi diHIn. 








,I)nke Siainoi, - . 












^M DanUiSuuK) .... 


200,000 


DmkB'w'lli'noi''' . "^ "-" 


^^^1 


^F 0( m old IKsilr. Tffy rngx^blr i 


■Kd «p.iihr 






^B L«| been cHrtntHl •■ * WlUli ind r 








Wurtcl>ir>li<r;iantiD. 




Dnke Wm. H. - . - 


. 100,000 ^^^H 


D«lD|t F>f4>tlck .... 


300 000 


AntKl>»[,t<ul>oiiorSuw>u 


^^M 




.• Kioi inm 


DnpnSbBMiiJr. . . . 


. 100,000 ^^H 






UeindKiileelKhtor otof-WoUi 






100.000 
Wdm, B.de 


neuter mm ih«r Nr- EiS-ma r.ii 
iluctloiiHX, sribe Aid oI HieesI] 
HlinuT«ii.rtiU9lilHorjDLi Hi. . ^^^^ 


DniBi Chtrka .... 


ISO 000 




TlirlmHK of Lrmin. incj rxldn In 
Cu» km u «Ma bey Itaa CoDnicd 




l> now Ml puiiiH. 
Dre-Duld .... 


- 300.000 ^^H 


D<i>b«nL<inn .... 


ISO 000 


HS3;.:3l:,'?-S'«:s"r?orS^o'^Ssir.: ^H 


knltnt^irinln lhet»^iiE2i,T^'wi!i 




Unie broker.. doinK buiJhB. In Ibli 








renulF'. Line of ^^^B 


Dtdc >U UiUi monrf. 




IIUwnb<<>l-be<»er«U!b>ul;tndUbUT- J> ibrewd ^^^^ 


DepeyMer J. W, (tUls of John -W.l 


lu) 400,000 


DiibncnuL. .... 


- 300.000 ^^H 


nu mecOiuiI sf ilw U|anliuoilUi«udcluncwr. 


Dut»i.C««llq. - - - 


- 400.000 ^^M 


ngRhnmllairTC. ■ - . . 


lOOOOO 


uidehUDnnc;UllicU>liiu»bi»ln»i. ^^^H 


0(iiDuulioi(i«niuirin.il)(, ind w 


'■•Uin K^foi' 


DyetoBn J^rne. . . - 


- 100,000 ^^m 


DiRBTUrJ'AnD. .... 


1SO.O0O 


ttmUj. 


— * ■ 


Of «. OW Sew !■«* hoilj. H.. n 




Dyekin.nM.lhew . . - 


100,000 ^^M 








of ^^^H 


Dnbrnun Jimea EitUi oT - 


aoo,ooo 


DykenJnhnH. - - - 


- 200,000 ^^M 


DaWiuPewr- - . , - 


■ 100,000 


or IBe nnn orDjkcB k 11.1TI1*. 




» Uwyn. or •« eW DiJd. (iiollT. 


Hi Mrirr 




100000 ^H 






i ptit-a ol (He flini of Jonilbi 


.n c;n«ji,»e..Co. ^B 


Dirki«orCh.rl«(«IU*Df) 


300^ 


DurawlV. .... 


^H 


DgMMwmJvM* .... 


■ 300,000 








sn, ud Iai>( 






?b"Ci."s" -iinr^ito.^c^" 


Lennoi. 


£Qg[e Henry 1300,000 ^^H 

Ch>ib>ii ^ucn, in wbich bi-liiEs he lude hu ^^^H 


DmnldMn RobMt .... 


. sroooo 






buTil;^™"""'"'"'"' ='«*'"'""« "^i™""" 


EdguH.L. .... 


. ■ lEOOOO ^^H 


D«lU.-9.C. .... 


■ loo/wo 


d«<^°bi''™« Ihe'biSw'o/.'l. 


is'ssi-'.'s ^M 


Daoglui r^orgo - - . 


- 700,000 


luul,U.u«ltall.eLeHo)r.bJ- 


■"<->- ^H 


A Hri of Gmriii^ wta use fron Sisi 


lind. ind K- 


EiRUWilLiuD .... 


• i50,Dm ^^H 


S,"'5iJll"kl'l£^KJ[ ilcSrf'^™* 


!u »B* "hS 


TbebrollKofK.L.Ed!«r. 


^1 


HopBiT wu dituKsd (none iheh m. 




Eilgenm Ahf 1 T. - • 


- •iro.uo ^^H 








Dguflui Oeoigfl - . . 


- IMiOM 


toj?'^['le" Jlirti nnS°or Jobn" 
ceust. Dt wbou. He notilOl M 


l^fSs'IE ^H 




dUBI. 




i 
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Ei(!e»on Tbomu . . - - ISO.OM • 
or the Inn of E^aoH ft Bitldte. Inn UfrdunU, * 
KUiMI Dr. Simuel ■ ■ ■ - IW.OOO 

EUiil Dinlcl lOD.DOD 

rnm Mum., iDd Kluulcd u i FI^T'iclin I bul fu 
K^l^iiu. MrEmi«llMmln!il(roniln«lli(«.«iiil 

EntwIH. -100,000 

KmllU'r P«l« ..... 160,000 

BnaAmaiR, . ■ . ■ . \S}/m 
BTlnilDnTT uhI jai*>Tf»D» tnriiigtlit tuIlK 

KwomMii. - ISdOOOO 

widow orNlch^lU, 'who •ril • dlitlfigulilinlllv 

F 

e.u»Eiwvia. .... iiEo.ooa 

n>«htilIlnrJt'ch<M<T*K)>n>£'>UUre.ldv. Kt 
miind O' tu UooioVp hi* dnlf dodip umo la mt* tltr 
4iuJ UP fk^W WbaJVAja Orocera, dninf m ([Dad biul- 

F«ileHdl 109,000 

FiBihiwDuld . - - ' 100.001) 

* Priniir, BoqVkIIct iixl PublKhn! mixO »;• 

F*v» Pnxloick W. . - . . 150,«» 

ScfautJrhudi, jut cLuurd. uliD DjjTifd t diuf^buir 
of Ocbliui] Mlicr, •uoMadn] Iu< rutta-^n.liw, and U 
BOW pnfiflffBd In toiportljiff Genun ^atda. He j«- 

FnrinBlIeurr . - - . ' 300,000 
FmriDgWiil.8,(B««WoO - - 300,000 
Fdllow* JuBU .... 1.10,000 

FofiHrl; ■ p«Il». U &^B DulctitH Connq. 
F.«iU Chulen O - - - . 100,[»0 

Hl< (llllm- wii lorj in loflisclor of Hour, hu 
iBfeilti L>HV fonuiiD, wUch liv Icfl Itf blA cUtldien. 
Ulurlva-bMbivn ■ mflinbot of Con^jfO. ela:Ud bf 

r«rTl«PloT<1T. . . . . ' loO.OOO 
Pinldir EnuW 100,000 

bT|a jjppoftar of Oannuj Gbodj. 
ri'ld BiniaTt.ln H. - - - . 100,000 
Biiriin: SUp, and UiToriiil 111 MciJ EitiU, bf hMcIi 
FhM Dk'M Dvdiair • . . ISO.OW 

Field Hlskian W. .... 300,1100 
iDf Out Uifi bsld IB llic iista put bi' BtoM 



1HT. »wl I'M (mo (BiiiBt 

Dm < IniMneH, In BuiOni 811 
biDths BcMulnlL 

PI(iM,H(tw((iuuar) . . - mSUk. 
BcifUi l\h poor, ind nude imnrt In cannttlHt- 

!iUi J. li H, broHUiuHt. u DninUI, and InraOalM 
ol EMle. bf IhE rlH- or vlilcK moft of U> - aDE 
wm* ftc^ulrod. . Uo ilLFri •ome >m« u^iM W" 

Field Hnn of MtMO, - . 300,000 

Fiih Pc.Hr»4 .... IBoflOft 
Hiilo III bli Btmri u t 8a Cipbio,. and tO^ 

nm of [ill bOhnnell. tAD orLf Ilk gf Ao pnaoil AjIB. 
arlonril, MlKluni k Co. ill. rUb la in enillpla d 
(n unnliictlKd nun, of Brone mind, oniUiIng (MtC 
influoncein bLipi>bat^ HnhOAbmidiiOnBii&lHidav 
( diimouil.and b gair PicUdcnt otUuTimdtoitB'i | 

FiihsrGiwrrt IXfiM ^^H 

Ron of Lsouid dccriMd. lad ■ rums it Oenan ^^^^| 

Fg>li.'i Hoicir 100A» ^^H 

Fi>liorJan>» 100,001 ^^^| 

A aon of l«n«uit daniMBt, in] nUrot tmn tM ^^^^1 

Fi>bar Lcuninl, iMfM ^^^| 

AciKliMI^iiW. IIUtaUitrlcnuariMo(|Mt ^^^^ 

nflarif 100 Uvea wlial be nto fhr tL ' LooBMVM 
■ui liaa Ijam UvSuVlind ind ™*iei> JaimM^tBd 

FI<IierMnh £00,000 

■ora ^a" lie WM jB I"*JJ«"- "iJ ^'"h"'* '" 
..iSlhodiKwaiiowBnLI,- - -' - 

EUward narrtBd ■ poor mil 

ihifffiale.. On(bvdeaibirfEdwvd,bbaoUiiTCDfe-. ■ 

flrniHlUiUrannUliliaiitiiir, uhldl Hr. Iduxa aid ^^^J 
Wllbenvoon Inioted Ibn powera of CbUeST, iB ^^^H 

Puhc/Thoiiiu - UO^aOO ^^H 

Tbe bVollw) of Otone aboTe. ^^^^ 

nii^hAuJi . - . . . 3aO,H» I 

Of a New Eisland Puilli, init wu for a lent Udu- 

Dcrchanl a( UaraejllH, Ho la now dnlnf a liric 

B^lalmlorlll^tba(coLlUcIlm•onl»gt■ll,Blld)ooH ^^^ 

H lu|a ud loftiF 1b tnfUc KCiai. ^^H 

Flich Wilhtm IDD,OOQ ^^H 

Foots. A. 100,0D» ^^1 

FoiteaJohial iOOWO ' 

F,rt™ ■ . . - .. • . 150,000 

Uanild a it>ll(bln gf Suniial Judd. 
Fori™ Widow .... 330,00) 

A alilur of Mi» HowiB and Drajlm BlaiAwitl. 
Rtr hi liaod HU ( \tin>r. "bo died losis U ftm 

V-MKi hoinw .... tU.DDO 
Of a StoUi Fimil)', ofljloallj an AucllanKr, u< . 



PoBftiJuwnh .... 150,000 Ginfisf r John - 



blsbMn 



iaDiiaijDii«[ilii mimiiiiaiiiiuaoiJaDnHXE wiuib ti autJtmmO (illsl In ISil, tiul In 

MM. norlll I lK|e luni bj hli wll*. ^ luilnc ••■lii rnlrHd tutin«^ P«l* off lUtli* 

Paalks Loula P .... iaCI,WO old DbJ.^iUDnTwIIh Inlmrt. rn nen bin puMl 

*i«.llm»notJo»pli, tnilininHllu. W™Mh. Uuoogh tdva^lT winnlninudir'lilm i>;inlon> (« 

<ti<i||liut of LhulB.^ wn. bonoHNe Iniuiiron. mil Uprlcht putpoi™. 

FaalkiWUUuB . . .' - lOOJNQ Otbliiin) F. E'daaf - - - SOO/m 

iBiiarJiHqili. CdtloQ DiTiil £>U(e,D( - - 300,000 

Fgnri»TlHodDdu ; _ ^ " ^.^.^JH;^ L.U Pr«l(l.Bi of cb. Mu4.«»ti >u*, 

•Ob, wUd tht I 

iM'AiSfo!I^°bi3™'w*'l^M"w°'pSId]I OtUionJohnK. ■ ■ - - - 100,000 

aaSisSIXSSiS'"' S.Smiu.i"""^'""™'- ""uw 

K.>WlUtoW. .... S«™ ^S'Sj.-ii'^iXiS ""*"**"■"' 
.Two Quahn- bFothcnt, in ihe Dry Gaoti^ Jnljliinf /^..„^j «,._ _ mnW 
indi™aioi.«ibuuno«. ThcjiiitfioiiiWiiricli^ln. GmBj Wm. J«^WW 

FoiToBEdwiii 150,000 OiN-Thomn 100,000 

Th. dUUfJBlArt l=«fc.B t..jrdl.n.\ . W« . .■*^S'.1;rtSb£^!SS»SrfJ.TT!3S 

To!^<">> "iKlr In*!^! > po^iin of Ui fugdi In cbson Mrs. 130,000 

uplownlolf, InlllollioaKUonotdirtillnji. Mirrial Unl Mll» M. BiiAf, ■ Hi c^lttlB. to-' 

FrincLiJ.W. lOOWt kmoJ, ■nillino-UiewlfcDt Mr.aiiwn. 

PumuiGibrfel .... moOO Glffonl Atthuj M. - - - - 151^000 

iTcmwpea.Mein.lintHnlEiuill-hriniilv.one Mr.OUIordwu«duMto<luil«r>™iMuiPhj^ 

urU«1ii™lSooii 11.™ X tXiUMl' Lnm; 1 ' llc^in, bul DOI cbooriDf u ■ roBtlmui U n^ 

lin™™™«l^uPataI«idi.M ™Se»UiiiHfu-o, ll..ouel' '>>" 'onno^ ■Bd^miuiaj^^l^^^^hl^ 

knnUnWUIbunP. .... l.DOO.OOO B"*"^^""''' ^■"j^i,^,'^;;,^ ^^l^f 
• li««o"r«o(Be^&U|le,wlikli luiriwnniiicii QUionJohn 30^000 

O OillKit 300,000 

^ !_.■_ iini _i,f ..^„.„. i iiUitd froocli niercliuil. 

" """ " GUbwi CUnloo - . - . 1£D,OOI> 

"•"•UoAItart 150,000 qiI^.^ JoUm^ - " -, " '"W") 

or A Toy mqHFti^e OwtH rinUly. Uo LAin« 10 ACotnmU4cniM<nlui]t.ol'Ibe1MaorJaaAai(>l]- 
tblKonuilTT wbai ■ TflJ fowig min. And hu hiibly ' t>al Aod^n, butnrj rdiUoa of tha fiBlilJ af Oun^ 
diiUruukftlied lumtdf. HofoTbCB-l]' rpLdcd Ui FblU' GUbsl 
■Wpmi, •ndluibflenSeaftui'Oflbo'rmnFT, Ha ..^jm* 

niaiui c]i7ku>iv,oiia<i(u>n ooDUiuiaor GObanUra. IK^OOO 

tbe tmlr of OboiL He mi for ■ hinf <li« Frnl- . willow of W. W. GUbat.Htio vutbeSlnut af 
dmt of ilie NilioDil Bulk, IM nrUa wUh hli ion ],1, lU/ imonE'UieDiTOiioil DaclluU. InboilDHI 

'adi«taj«-jr. . . - . 100.000 S5^"S!S'sSiiS 

4 «n of AUwt GiUiUo, ud P«lilort of tb. Ki. «-l """" "' "* Coundl of ^iviUfacnt. 

"™*"">*- GDhyMim. IHiOOO 

Oiblln Albml R. ■ • - • 100,000 BBliiiA>iid,da»H^ t>T t>lHk kMch, u^td 

fHriliHi IbomH .... '(GO/nO orwUrhaBdtrtwiUUwiboiiL 



GilmuiNiihinitl - "- - - 300,000 
Fnm B«h Me. formnrlj in b»lii~ In Foniind. 


Grlffii G«t», - - . . jjoonj 




L»»j«. 


LeUhs dnUn in (be Kwiliii\ lod liTdEly in Ininf- 
(■Hgnt bvm Snulli JArnu uid Afiici. 1 sun nl 


CrlnniU Hena H. - . . . 250^000 




PromN^ BiTlronl. ■nil wtlh W. iToilin Hmij. 




Hriui> cidhcfinn or Orinndl. HiBtnn b Co.. SblD. 


ainndJiMbP. - - - . - 200,000 






Diiid (wabtJMyT'jatoli P.U • bKhX?.""'" '^ 




ainadJoHiih - - , - 300,000 


GHnKllHtarT .... a60,000 


Tho Imthrr oljico* P., inil tiu Iwo touM, wia 
«^ fclo .» UK C«p<lf. .nilr. wd «io(t.« • 


Tin brwbrr of IlHo H., ind wu (ennerlj i put 


GtovaE«u(eorj>)htiJ. - - MO/WO 




ap.WA1into(«idoin>rP««rP.) .250.000 


Of in ■ndm( Connii(lcu( tmllT. One oflhjui. 


H« hnAtnd. oenUmiiit below U luv •iixe <lc. 


kKIp with kl* bntlHT, Nilhlnld L., ■nd mutsd In 




Iu|_(lu»H>lnU..aI,. 


Goelct Gi'oFge ■ • ■ - lDO,0nn 


OrbwoldOwctO:. ■ . ■ 100,000 


OMAai Huimt (widow of Rohal B.) 100,000 


Son of Ocorjo, tad lo buDnn wllh bU fuUa. 


Scotch mncliiix ar (ui an, prim lo Uu imsiun 




* nncl>in(, nnd bu long l»m iimt of ■ Londaa 




G'liwiddJohDL. - • * 100,000 
Th>oniIhDrofNU)>uldl.,Jr., inlbUFUlw. 


awwp«t« 400,000 


Grin>o1dN>ih(ii1<IL. - - - £00,000 


TtiennarPiUrP., and i>^d« w1(h til- iiip(ber In 
OomnJLL. 200,000 


The oMe b»tL«. iDd pUiux of (inrte. 


afl.woWN.ltiiiil.lL.Ir " - - 100,000 


A un of Nillunld I.. indwItHUitirolberJalin L.. 


naAawafKr.aaiBHWu KH-Oton, ■» 


MmhtnU, In SoiHh HIM. Tbny Hitc > Humt u 


M<BUchprigrUIhdrrlf|>.ri<ir<>. Hr.OameiK tm 


LoiiliUxa, «d dnl iMjtJj Ui DonaiUc Goodi. 


OrnHnorJupR - - - . 300,000 
A ncicliinl. ond U ronnnOd wllh KHchun, 
lu!5i^Klnrr''"'s(i.ii!'E^nB uid* tflMinwIv"™, U 
<!«««»« Snh .... 500,000 




Brf Oood. MlRlunt of M old Wrw EnnUnd funl. 






QMNthMJdutl-a . - . . EDO,«00 


'SSCSSSS'IS.^ 


#rfes;:.SSr«-«rS 




Ganlher ChiuliBoO. - . . IMflOO 


.If (MfliUllnxir roniiii piekiU, wUcH wu ( llu 


,r:^nrbX^.'sr..'n'',;?rur^i7.Ss 


!i:sr.n';Trd.r!;r^.;^r.rc.ssr "- 


port. Mr. Oooddmi M uolltnUVioniiflHl (oi lili 




H 
HidduDiTld .... 5200,000 


GoodwlaBIl 100,000 






(ImhimBoniM .... 250,000 


IinporlenoflruihLinn. Thomu Cnwc u . tdcnl 


kn lll.!.smn!fotmrri.Porirt(opMBll,raoi.J, 
ind now ■ jurtnn. S« >Kn Uamati), 


B.tt^tjJcia . . - . 1,000,000 


OrtrWlnlhwpQ. .... IW.OOO 


I bi.^'nSllSi'iSSSS'flSii"*"' '"^" * 


OraoiJobDa 400.000 


&£cSrH.4«,**»t-:!5ib'tstnSsS; 

Ii>eM bow bTSii cHr ■n(U the tuAaa ml 1«H, 


PoraiHlj ■ dak with Cmr«t Grtmnld, Dial mir- 
nid bii tUugblo-, ana nH to M ■ pulner. 


On!«wi»dJobn"EB.t<.of . ■ 150,000 


Owelrwood Imoc J, 230,000 


;r,!;x^n^*«"Sn'S 2»"S;.te."!ro'a: 




GflffiaFnncli^ .... iso.OOO 


HnggBiy JobB A. .... £00,000 


..issjKrrrxKra^sa: 


H.gs«.yOpi™ .... IM^ 


SH>«au. 


H-rewyWilLuii .... 200,000 



I 



« 



150,000 ^^1 
- ■ - ■ 300,000 ^^1 



atigia a u 
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SW,non Hinnoa PhUHp 



KKKKIO 



Sl^&liu'"'-"'''"'-"'*'"- ' '-" 100.000 ,'';s'^^°is'jSS«i«l!?d""^^^ 

o^^^'i^ZfT^'rl^^li^S'J'^^'^rc^- n~v., ic StM^«, ...» 

21^i.™Sl^^j, 'rnJiteuiIS-VflirtVf-' S?j'S,!!l'<Il,to^iBS.'*Bf l.'i^i^ ^1^ 

HdlA. - , awflOO IbrlrluieKixii^ aiuiM9>udd<>licJBb<rr«k,ud 

Bum, DmDiirli or New iti—j. u'< au °r <1ii HlnUP( ror Pulillihnh Iht dUUnfut^ hnSa af 

WM ■BCetulU la tha Indn. A DlRCIir In lli> CoUIni, Ksm fe Cg,, |nn CoOIh, Aeibtn,) lOH 

HaOh mnf auk. [rublirta.ii( ichMil tasks i>" ■!>«> °*vl^Bat. 

„"SKK?K's;s.;! ;s-.s«j& s:'i-^."!ss wSaas 

VoABptclUm. Mr.HUlUtnErjill.lUMli.eoBLiK bonk, ™ia « l.niUl UlfJ bccimi pubUJw™, t„i ». 

» 1U> counUi whm > rouiw ■"». "lU WMmiploial mill iWMiro oOifr bmililH Mug iddnd, tk<T <■. 

wlU Mr.Lnwl. . -JIM! Uw lUtfT at l.li™ m """^ TtaT •"n™ U.ilK-tai™j«(«Bl*- 

«Bn>ncniud>wBnv»dedtTlbiMECtiLSloDii. ™'"^"! "■"».■■* "Mj "m, !■ Ibe blilinj «( 

rtK HimH iiid nnUlKw >r tbit mpa U RMUr "■''^t^ r^UI IM HHcliM wlUi liion gf SiluiM, 

owlii»lollr.IUU.So.mi>iU»a>niSlmAhft. ilS^^iJ^^^^i^'if"'- Ther IwTrS 

SSlmTnun. "H"" |U(i nnabR M UitcUli^ clBDmn, Md glhB 

tUllJ. FkkoU . . - - 9)0,000 lLil>liiHiUi]i«iUinB*oftalnai um™^iJ!!SM 

BdVitanlliMa. .... 250000 JJSlo »ct°hm"i!15SaS?3SiI'"ASh^ 

w..«dH*o(Jo(iiiTonii<*»,Sri»nilin»rTlHlliU 5^"2bj?31i'u'^u^ ■« «tfy wlOi'««j 

tS. ' " " *" " '""'" ;' ""^ ™* '™U'T »rnSilltifiM.'"SSf »i«. 

Hillock GinnI , . - . ■ l,'jfl,G0O SUIn, isnT lllour nn In ■)» r eiiltsrKnil it 

■if lhl< [piprr, tbqeafkla qf hltwlft In IM> eht hia J»pen md HUJiifiei *lUfhlbrTli*?od^rT lOr^T 

bnmWniBllofoodtteoiiiii. lUUackhiiiliBulllful ErKunelljSlniiUwd In rtMrfolmit 

rimllr FMldci. HutDold ' . . . . SSIiitOB 

lUJded Caleb O. ■ ■ - - 2'iO,ODO l roRIit Je«, vka wcgl ttnm lbl> rJlr lo Ne» Of- 

llalilBdWilliimNI. - SM.OOO B^thitUK^nilniiwd Wm .irli Ihtchuta of Eir 

U.a,a»1aT A. Cordon. • ■ . 300.000 ^ht° «."'h^'^ fl'.''to<>IbS.'S;^'™i'«X 

Uamonley Andrews. - - - joOflOO ''"'™' ""''°'"'"'" ''""''"*'^'* 

or IB nWuidW|hi7i™i»cUlil"f™aT.wiiohMtB "■" EU 900,000 

™^IWh3^'nit""™""^*'''*'*^"" » •'I"I"«>""»«>1 Bo»r n-roHm. bMho (Ion wil 

Hanili™ J. C. ... - aoOflOO |;',j*|| Jj^''^JS,'ui^ "' "* '^""""^ l™^- 

ertp'hn.^'H^SS^-uS'id'iJhlScr'tta'fri."^^^^^^^ HartwldowofPeMia - . . 1(0,000 

iS?im%un"aj£r''iii'i"1tar^*^liT^'S'2 nil^uimMoil'ci'ol hu"^frt hmS!2^?tSl^ 

llImiT pttOiulii H.Sroifh.draMBl, 1 diuaWer of -idowhanSr 

HunracrslcjLcwuC. - ■ . aOOflOO i|".';^^"j2S'« 'fllfllS' dKt'SSIl'^'n'** "^ 

Of in [Jd ind wetllhj HMf Toik CuoHt. HI» fa- "MlUlJ BiJ OuM. nurtlllnl allhii dij. ^^ 

g^^T^au «^>Ur«l a luj. f«rt™ I» lb. Dry n.uioeo.-W. ioi),aOO 

Hardabiook William - - - IKWIOO .^^^'J^A^lS^^^^^^J^'tSlS 



nmUliit. nmltnMilHAI 






id^nSr^n 



HgwImiOllvetT. 



■rt whw ttvt HidinaiisiBtu^dsinMiB ] 

Ow wilks or BKhnk Ula. Tli> Un> !• (aac Iv. 
hnwin wkH dnUDlqi aucglilon tad fKKcv op» 
iMm cu •» I^BMK (upMDoiiMf St Iba 
'tntrBjiiaJ' »iJ"ii yl ptliM" of ttefcMal ' 

■ (■!■ iTiun or sidlL ud br cDii«4«iim taiAlnf 
■fttboRoitBDrloubrini.'"-' — ' — "- **-"i'^-— »■ 
now on ■ dto^-k^ ■■■ 



from RfHjftfkT, Li^-, poD 
Id UUluailul Vih\f 



QOCflM 



1> bttt Ctmhg nf Ci-OoTcnwr Throop. an 



OT^Irj offlca ilutfQf Ibp 
C. - . - lOO^mo 



Uicli Henry Y- 2S0.0M 

cb4lit. ThU HH Itat ipTonnlicf of Uw tamilj lo 
KhHli Idud, lo^ tdonl uid Hnr Tork. Tkn 
b>» •1«7> " BiiaHd" W MimJiiwlWip mnd bsn 

tn u tbliiNiic BBdiuIi II Plimoioli, NdipnK J>< 
N|nr Totf, f)u ira Tflui gwL 

Hicki Mre. John O. - ■ ■ 130,0n 



HOOfiOtt 
HM,DDO 



Hicki John G. (eSUi^) 
Hida ]olia H, 



1M,000 

hcflna oCljiipkluk BawlF7, llrft 



s'uiiuaimdubnpnMnliildtl.ilol.Ma. L>nt>« 
■DMiiidDiKdiuiiiUr. BiUnd IKW KwliiiH All 
Llw Hidu tr« nwrdlud uo-Qiukfln tna Lang 



Ht Bide la HckIu, iTUt bj 



250,000 



■UfiuUte," or Uic fimTiT of B 
lIpH-mmUMMAGsmnuifi 



Bin tb> wu iBlkOOr, > KMTttlla Ud kIcM* v^ 
loRsea modiinl, (nadhaB af I. H. A Tm 

li,1iiiTrcui>"lu|tmilh'-at 'Smtfnf tntU 



Hoard NnJujloa T. 



.»a..Oj- 
200,000 



Hodftn CftUurine 

liokUckx ■ 

HoDdrii^ ■ 

llcodricki Uriib 
llendiitlu Widcjw 



-liii, OInid B. Ci 
- - 300,000 ] 
■ 300,000 

. 300.000 



ba nina la Ibn dlj, la IKO. and caiuuiiud tail. 

HolbRuk Epknim .... 300,000 
IlDlmis Eldad IfiD/NM 



Usfar GomtUiit (ealin of) 150,000 I 

Snv Tork BAnV. and la earlj brr- waa a parlfko of ' 
JokaJacnlitili'i, Ho-ia arnan of Trrrliiih ilaad- 

ia|,aiHilFnaUUii<'ii|«i)'lBlna(roi(ln6eaeUgr : 



t larnc SBIpt'llIt B 



id FblUlp hai ad n 1 lonn. TUax 1 



" 1 

1 



fral^ESt' 



I 

I 



MoriHl tiiibiiDe> c~< 



It ii • tftrgo iBBdod w owof l T Bod 
Kb Hd. ?had, t d.iqil^,I^irM 
SMktr'i Bar. t>y wticn ita Iml ib 

UapUxi OUbeil . 

Nov PmldHt o/ttii StvuUi Wi 
Hmcltdalal^ofDaviJ) - - 



orMih itnirt, 
^"il"»l«) ■od 



^•Ida'pn 



•ilorinbOtci 



> fiOO^O Ai 



HoWUijBftP. 


- - . VOMO 


Will koDinwiDi hlib: 
ruhfrTJobn Ho>.rd. D. Bt 
iboOnlliDMlkociMnliill 


wi/kwdauu.. 






Ho»-o!lMn.WB. . ■ 


■ - . 350^ 


W- . d.»^W of ite ticli old BlKk«<n. m old 

foDT l-Iod Suffolk ■■», tod hi al*c9 IBd koir 
1. Jtlbi Dokoj. B( 1 mj miuioit Km York (mBiiy 
^iiUCft KtfaJUktimai.Vo. 9, L K C.l' 


Howlond Girdipcr fi. 


- - ■ 500.000 


Oh ot ihe KMlal rulm 


-• In Iho HouH of How. 
bulldInK ^■dffDIIho 


UDi»lUKtWnilIowonl 
w[h MB." " 


- - - 300,000 
liWtuiil, u>d in bulnen 


Huwtand Samud S. - ■ HSOfiVi 
t bioiks of Girdlut a., ud Id buUuoB irlih 


HowlanJ Wol Blgst 


- - • 109J30O 


Howl.Dil John H. .... S00,01» 










H^t (-Wo- of Go-Id) 

of'MS.'':^?o°a'd';,S'^ 


- Eoo,ooa 

c»intU>cltl,orikcana 


HnbtarJH. T. 


- - ■ lOOflOO 



UudltM loKph • -:^ . . ISOXM 
hcIA IDd liai d-nibint bit firbitia tT mUTTlnf ■ 
Ul Bhlch iniiw Uie nobit nns .ilutUir> hJ> bum 

Huni.:tWin. BOOWO 

M.di till loollOT Ib Cii<r,n whf [• ho liu widol 
(at- ilio U«l Inenlj jrcut, tiut tut ratviiad^tfid alDO* 

Hunljni^lhou 1,000,000 

UunlTlu>ina> 2O0M0 

Huol Sanmcl J. ^ - . . - 150,000 

JlmUuigUaFnncisJ. - ■ - lOO^HO 

publEdicnor Har f ltd, C?*., •h'*D he ha' altfijra Tfr 
iidFd MtiFti lie.louk Mr- Savic* ror ■ vanncr. 
am ItifBi luBM? Tb^ line h> eUcBj In •ckBol 

IliinlJunf) XOfiOa 

EnnUihiiuIi. Ibnnf rlr an olanaln dtj |Mdl 
uDiui ; )ui dano no buiinaii tinea till hdun. 
ll)<!op Robert ]00,(>l» 

L 
In(liaJuLn (150,000 

tLttUa in IrtltjCilr- Hida hll inona; In It* 
dt}erHidairi4Balu«>Dulb,iD^lhFrvLihl„riiinau 
UivaatmeiUB U Toal aatil*. la tba (blliST Df Judrt 
lanlia. 
Ireland Aiidre»L. . - . - 100,000 

Much ImprovDd by IbraJ^ LrtTrL 

Irclaml Qeorsc 100,000 

IrolanJ Wm. H. - ■ ■ - - - lOOflOO 
Irving Mn Juo. T. (hiBbind's oiue) 300,000 

JudfrJahn T^. d^ceaaed. >i\d WailtLnntan trrlBC 



Jadwn Hunilion ■ ■ ■ ■ 9300,000 

I'tteitta Ihi ittga oilalaaf Jtw. Jadtaon, rm^ of t»» 
bcothan (John and SiiouTl) >ba elilT locatid M 






i]ior(Bj of Drj OoDda. 

- doo,aoa 

iC.a',I>ad|t* o-l boBBa 



^^"^"i™ 



S'^SSSo Jenc. Robert 



■an or wnutn, (dicntud,) i 
Junray Rev. Jacob L ' 



vu, t\A iftRwirdi Wuw > bnwR, In iiUch ha/- 

ilH taTilmBHiatkeMlkDfkM rgrhHH. Ownc 
kid Uin> EhUitn. JUDb I. WlUlam, rdwuad In 



T Jddoh Anelii 
f 'JudahRrbea 
' JudabBcU 



ni'ijvi 



100^00 
KiaofM 



^ji^n ol WMim, (dsuusd,) ud piml-ioii ot „„„^,^ , ^^^ (UculMlj of ilnJSJ 

iduingi ChtUrr .... tSJJWO Kiirncy J. D. It. Ibbbid ofj. W.11..1 

iua,Hd«!«<i<|iit><io<iri(nu!ou>H««t*i!^ .wSi w _ 

udbrnadDindastiwnKw^lTUUMCink o(MrZii^|«irr, J.b. W.K.lwiw(™iidiiiii«t 

»>ni»r In Uul aneltnl MUWlrtiiiMi, why* bU ue ar Ike lidip Manor, L, /' Jobs W.n'. •bi^ w 



3DCi,«n 

buoeilih. I^Witunaa)- 



lu'luiiieiiljudliDaDiibiTiuA*. motbetoft^'pn™' )''> Ki 

JewiuJohn 3M/I00 Keeia JobnD. ■ ■ SIM,ODV 

Jokiuon Rov. Einui Bt - - - IM^O ,JiftS"""«"V''£i(O^MTh" 

■Bddl'ehirfHlnH«mtiitLHaflhapifUh,vJ(haiil ttin ■•vaJuUDP.nnennriUk IlialUitriillAoinBimT [i 

H*snhi«nli— hiajilnHiivin (Mrvmlmd. .i... .-— ^ 
IbMUTKhBTchnmanlBtbaTlelnKr. Tli* 

n«!i««Hl1lL MiB> Chuch vtOwln^ya ^ , 

■TnrWaUi^iMUdJsbHonBU. aiid oOiD^TiiifR ddUdbi. BemtmuiaoritenJu 



«f the Bplaeap^l OhnKh liV a rttil upoa a 



■.•?"?*. 



iicti,Doa 



JoliMaa Willian Saiaael 

A blfUr TaapedabLo lavyr, immineii 
ddm. and Lite AUvB^n, ainleraadvir 
■aKPrsManl AkwuhoCC ' " ~ 

•Mwia tr man^iFe wiih (ha 
IB i^Stai" n ^.^t"" 



SOOMO I 



iDttvevt vbl^p^l i^ai< 



".SS5t. 



tMOMpe 



iaiftT-f«dJ«b«j 



idjobta^ 



ioaea EdwonI R. - - 

ai5™'o'l''jM?M*a' c'i rt °^!.' 'I 



a'nvMMir. Hal>Uiapr'4aa«7adBSTKar 
EUiabaUwiiI iracilaUiw, awBlH I )U|* pwt If 
^iSu^ThaM vat Ant Wd ^Ml AS It 

300,000 p^l"'!.^ 



"l^anrtE'^J 



■ 300,000 ^r^'XTlImb 

■ SOOflOO Kelly Eli - 
ilaflhiCtemj. KellyWilliam - 

Kf lly Robfit ■ 
SM.OOO Keoocdy David S: 



Ujn-hmi 
^ dry r 



rfeirird^iS 



KentJa 







dUlllan la hli lortunc Umi^h lUi mfc. I 

- - ' ' ■ 100,OuO ^^M 

■aat aaiked nan ot Uif Uom, Uw jm- ^^^H 



«■£, diiKbi 



V,ud J.buIi(4oslI>>ir<ini(lie Lenin Thomu 

1 ung [ortuns of I'tisli ThoaH Jr. - 









t, mnri I Btt Oord 




























I.»wtL-n«D.K .... 


200,000 


I*g»«lWJi.r . . - 


160,000 


Littrgiica HBorr H. 










Of ■ u>ne Mind Quaker Amllr. ind 


1 «Ui W. bi»- 


Lcfiget Wm. F. - 




lOOflOU 






Lenaii WiUUm W. 




100,000 



BOW Irlt. Tba hall! el aiv^liUc cfatittlai Ml «r rl',(^- 

?"'l!?™^!^"'r^.!'^'5l*?^''^.^'***'5 LmoxJuiM 3000,000 

tton tflujUtetaaenMIA bbelrduSialaUMpoorind |j--,>o Ublmm wu Jtfl him liT hlk fitlin Robvil 

LtumneaJoMpb ... - 250,000 lirmHlf uSily u plwu' sliJacU. Robet. »u ■ 

f™"!-'""^'^- '''""rt'*!"'^"''"*"-^''*"?!'- LeRor JiccibR. . . - . 3SD,000 

ictoiiid. laDmus. ioirnsma. ^^ ^^ mdisil ind WbMt ''Wliifiilrtrf HugBnot 

Lamencs EUchird H. - • ■ 100,000 (milr. Dinld Wdirter, iht an. or ^U^ iMFnol 

Liwiwies Rkhird . . - - 100,000 XgKDjtiUi^tim!^E^iU*niiiriiUriibB-iii-£v. 

TbtitotbBttBauj H. Leopp.Chaito M. - - - - 130,0011 

■Tbi!rMlUiinibliiH.Ucr. . Yorkjnd Ert. «, It [[J,"|^; P,°^^,;^^|5',|J'^ 

Luirlll D»T|d .SOO.OOO Dili»dV^?»''wii^CMMDL»taCo',aiurvird^ 

FiolD N«v Cnttind, ind wklh h>1w»brQ1brr', Ills jnfrl*d blBd»ugbler,i"-' —"—■'-'' *'^—"" ■*■-'""- 



. D.:r Good 



300,000 



LbwIi Mwfu (cHila of) 

Irnir, A:& Acquired hL>«litv1if mm 



100,000 



LwUiJehnW. . . 

From Sn««M, CMin. Aliiollietof Difld. Jimilj' """"' X"""""" "' "" 

LMVillRAidii 2OOO0D LUiltJuob ..... EOOOOO 

Drj.W.KH.LaTllt. Lllllok('o..mnd«i,<<,r Iho licJU Brolirn la Will 

Lfupp Churlm M. .... 100,000 ""^ Or«ild«.l.iila fniCT«ortnl». 

A LaUwTdMjslnUiciiriinii. UllleEdwiHB. 

Ln Benjtinlii P. .... lOOOOO ■ TI,i:bn.lh«of Ji 



£00,000 



L« Dili 



family H pnllOd «D 



luc«l Ami 10 Ihr Ulr-' i Irry clow,' bul ujirighL Jj^ Otnml Mu^'le^ 2-TB;'hw lionw 
™^'*- vqiUnilLunDpiitBic«iB|>«mdlT& TkaLlTla*. 

Leffimi LeOert 300,004 twa t^tn In \w a uM rtw t JIOmk dHsEi 



Pnlil 



uu i™Sli:iu«^"iBld'l'ofo7mo'°liiSf'3L.. lo ' — — 

luinUniU. ^,, -rtUigi liina It Hlndnligok b* mdetUtlH 

LhoU BuhkI - - . - BDO.OOO » iiiTiiid.uUn"LHlBi«oB UUnj bm iMt BBta* 

WMi hto btMhR TSomu, midc 1 grHl pirt of "^ """i "*" '™ ""^ "" "f^nP^ "b*" 

pSK2'm.WlS?!wi?«d'(Kl0*KIS."'"'.nd ^^'SlLS''li'J^"^d'Ei^lirt'in>bl'«L, £!|f 

KtofMold^SBftBily, TlinthtWt, tS™, JJJ'^^"""! «"»»■' *'""i»«''1wI rwUUw Ib ifct 

mcHiThomas .... 100,000 Loomli LtiUwr .... 200,000 




>f Senwi, NUU» Ua(«frc«Dhufitber,'niiiiqa 



I In lie dIT. »!• tniii- 
kfbaUilAj'licltti 

- - 500,(101) 



T\itf an Mw *li dad. Jib* tnd rua ImtIh 



Jt^fire^l 's* ■: llwidilnxdtlai ai^ Iw 'DH Jmlt 

LotiU.rd Pdtr Jmi. . - - • 1,«IO/»0 
(oa <.t ran, ind now in Uw ToIiKCii hwiniH, 

Loubal Alphoma . - ■ . 200,0110 
l,'iiI«1lJ4iiw* - - - - - 200 CuO 

iiindunu ii%lnairr ti\m Rliode Uinil. and Jfi™ 




• - - 150,000 

■ - 200,000 

- - - - . 300,000 

BnlRHlvinf, driving amoolb-facad. t^vaa- 

L.inh-tWiliiam - - - . JOC^OOO 

,..allaij .ra urae »hn. uil i>aa ii ■ Uyh prltt and 
a Bioft&^'oly o'tht bmlnewQWled. li na* In In^l- 
ncv wlJiU' Hilt am] ui large Lmporlcrorcoal' i 
LudlDwEuala ..-■■■ 300,000 { 
iMalokaE^aeat - . . . siHI,0OD ; 



Limin Qnn. SMBual P. ■ - ■ - MO 001 
A pocr bdjr fron v«naanl. Atudlrd [aval Ullu, 
• ml bai ifen a dMJn^vUhal pnaH\ona In 11: (I ell;, 
Hi-batbacn a principal ddtft In tbaralflpti^filUie 
Erie UallrDaiL HflhaJjnvcmtAl a^ArUan af bl* fi'iHlf 

J<i>B;lK>ii«(B%ui anj-.Mh-rBin. 'Kon-Mvid 
IhaljlarHinB^aiKlki In anrinir ■Uli Dw Mho. 
LnoinM, DldmnacUcnl, indUtiumli^yeiiv'd'" 
Ibc luBufacliiis or Stren aiul HilU, •! SnuertllliH 

H. 

MuBnirJum 100,000 

McBiidu Jumrs ■ ~ - - - 700,000 
In 'il-b □mllmin. wtu. br a ileadri uprlckt, 
Lne, w"ilW^ni h™ .°nnbl'™iah«l uj p«re'lU» 

McCdUJuki 3OO.OO0 

Mado hi* DDTWT In Ibfl I>TT Dnod boalns-. In whkft 
bui-inHi he Jiaa acquired hkafortuae. ad IikabgcD- 

McCarly.Mn. (wiilowofTlioiaiuS J 300J300 

M<:Cru>Lrr Robert ... - 300,000 

Abadulor. 
M.cCrca Kobert .... 100,000 

dtr vaa larjraly anipipil In (ha ItoJ GarKl buiinaaa, 
aDadLalliiB<dan«dfbrjiiCt prlacl|)Jta Ijt hll ■la>ililiEB 

McElnih Tboma* . ■' - - 100,000 

A^emUr. 'The'ra'LherorH[,If,:Eirat£ua niu sr 
M<^FiiTlnnj'(EBtBle of) Henry ''. - IJO.OOO 

McKieTbomu 100,000 

HcLeen Hugh M. D, - - '- 150,000 

MCoimWm. T - ■ - - 100,000 



Jsnai HmlHt Uiiulir, •I.M !.< hl< 'lacl.iol id.. 
e)ll»,MHdICUS<(ane.|g tdnl. Old Mr LulT 


PniorheCai. 


Lad a fteaaaal w.^ for aaetT <m> la ha niu.d 
uoud^fraiadnirlodaar Innlllonit LlcB<h>kar-a 






an, «hfth U aHina u ua la how h*c..n,* or ito 




:!S5ia:i^--a"^7iiiil:C"4R"h:t%-"nS;ii 


Mailland R. L. 


F^'S!'^"'SS'^'^'°-^ 




Maiiiee D. F. 


Lodlo^TbotW. .... .300^ 


ii'"TI'Ji',^ 


Sy fKOaHaa a bwier, tnt noiTLv a Urie ttpuni 


II^ 



ieicM>ii.wS,.ftalrfdw.B, 'fh. k'M 
ivnUinl lo Lull l>l*.a in uiudj 



^tj enlfljiriMJ 
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IM.OOO Uil^lMr*0«. BL . . - ■ 3(H)<XII 
liO.OOO Mb Smhind wu i ul-brmUs Tohraonl* «" 
100.000 fDunded bT Mn. KiMri. In Wmw SUM, Ih* •lis 









300,00 



Milder Juh 



\!a.«iJt,lin(E.talii(if) - - - IW^OOO Miller J. G. 

MuonSifdMy .... 200,000 Mlll-J-m™ 

or i)ia ilim '-r Hd-"! » Tbavnm. siUautdx if!\a lili bn 

Maurno OhmkIiiim . - - - OOOJOO Millei Midi! 



UrAdfrod Ui« A 
Hirer John 



ril sTBBlt. Uu Id • mui 

ufACDrtheOra of 1%% Johi 
' lorm sf Bulhen Win, g 

tajR ki > Uih-Blnda), hi 

Hr euturittlr la l>l> <nii. 



■ 100,000 MllJer WllUmm p. - ■- . . SOOnOO 



« fr^Waodbhlt TiKt I 



! MinluFD Edward - ■ -' 
Tbr tm^tbrr afcbartu, atore- 
Minlnm RobcH B. - ■ ■ 



:,nst 



-Ttr.M. . _ 

Inok bHiif ft Wmriieyidui TahwuHt Cunin 
Kfwmj Kful1n'lkmT.ni*e(a«tnl«^h,iHd 

tw, (lul mu ima sun lunr Id afi Uw nUU 

Mraks Jtncph Sr. .... 300,000 OfbaflrBxir artD"<U'.'>li>u>mkrD,il>iEiuid 

JiMpli Matta Br., ivepIihTinil naprtubla is- r''l*'illl'l''»""*""»'"'' '"" ^""^ 

kibluiil onta onii vud, * bipi Und li^ldar vf lb* Xnffa Williain B. • - - ■ 3^,000 

Urad akdul tba •« IH«-ka H t< H aSkllickB- ™n jftB, «d to 'I*™W°^«.*;ii'f!i'^S? 

ll*ai fcllllll rtiamll l » il llia Hnn. in ■■■ UmardnpeiiM. IBinBlk'lHHaikiiieantr.llal- 

mntatllKBltln. wbaftkcBrllbfanaouMJ ^jl^^^^t^Ju^J/S^iJ^iE^i^lSSK 

<illacll7,lillUIH>d,b][aiduorU>B. WriUnfFbiB. MoUm Sumt ..... , 

MMicrP.A.Sr. .... lOOW .'"''*"V';^'/. "?.S"",^I1'""17 .*M "^K" 

.Xt«crP.A.J,. .... 300,000 ?^'g,";f SS ^:^.;S5'^"°tU"3Jfcr'^ 

Mayer OeoTDS SXa/m aoia •! Iha ■ouUi- 

Hiidebcrgcr Ciirimophcr - - 300,000 MonnxrMra. JaiiKi (Din«laH Etiiila) 300,000 

.MiUlcbFrgcr John .... 130,000 Pmk^'DVl)i^nlUid°iiUin, nlwn aiiwlor,ke 

mihrChtikftC. - - - . 100,000 bouiad in itUlni. ™ a u-»«- 

-nicbtDlbaDrJuw.lnDicWMlbuiliiag. Muore ClriDRH C .... 3»l,000 

HIU.iDnnMS. .... 300,000 oritie)»ihi7niqMl>Hcf*DilTc<r i^tiiPiii.bi>D 



I 

4 



P 



B 

^M '"^^ ^ Sd*^" 'iM' CrtSft^'w'" 

^H Hcxnc, dKiuol. "* 

H M^nBalka. 3S0,IM0 

H Morg«,M4U.™(la1=N, Orlran. .4O0«M 

V M.,riianJoknI. .... 100,000 

^ nickandofiocaUlnr. .« we kna-. but hM kem 

■ poUllul man. and In Uirk <nBf, and In Ikr aild>I 

-„ffi7«ai.. WdA'«.«cnt. 
MurrdI ThDiaaa .... lOOMO 
Married a aMer "f Jofco *. Morrell, and la saw 


Holt Sanioal p. .... IDdfiOO ^^M 

sraS^j-^iraX-ir^-rwa^is^: ^1 
s^'^inr.'a:;as5S.""*'"^"'°"'" H 

Moll Dr. Valenlmc .... 350,000 ^^1 
acndaM at ilin Noll. wk-. c"mlr>« (r-ffl EiXLlud. ^^^B 
tbcf or ValoniriTVa- a Fi!r>lclaii. anil u'lrtci ^^^U 

IHIIblabr^Mlinvktittuin(dlDlim»<,(nvrl- ^^^| 
abaw, (kDbIUU.1 aSoa D(.U>e N. T. Unl.ci-117 ^^H 

E^-A-Vn'^JiTss;:- '?,'"k?.^'" "■-s.s? ^1 

Ho.1 WUliam p. • ■ - - - 300 000 ^H 
Moutton Chariaa .... 900,00« ^^M 

MD*n''r-''wu'^ urlr l<re?em>^ alaiMl'a'^iului ^^^| 

lijcoDMria, MoollD. Uof 1 bltl. N«r%n.Und ^^H 
(amUj. and baa iiald.d aoue Jitn f Inca In Faiia. ^^^H 
Hum Siapban B. . -' - ■ eOODOO ^^M 
riU;!'kw"M4'de'^°nVrlD?heOM^'ubT>ea- ^^M 

ai,r"?nSsi^^t';s^";:!s;ia'tk%^°j ^M 

CaoOaMia. A doaa, but a^gbl man. ^^H 

UinwnM. 100,000 ^^M 

MairmyJohnB. (Bilaii-of) 3^,000 ^^H 

' Uu/^.°C^ u^ar(anraTdt'°iriki<"u7. Handdo) ^^H 


fiBllrDr New Vuik and Hbw Jtnej bwan nn a 

laaBb eai. aar. Ml ■nndfark. af Iba pweat 
ODuvania'Tfirk'aaaamewai alNi Oounnwar,) In. 
wnad In kla will Ikil ki> aaa ■kesld not ba aduam 

HcrrU ha4 landand oiker alocka. 


wlt^".°'^a'^^('Hen^^^ 

tneiltlFr a[ uo lick Ucanr kicvooit. mr. Hdibd 

<■•> a maaon buUdnr. 

Moiaa SiJney E. - - ' - . SOO.OOO 

1 anaorikadlatlniul-kvKeagnpher.Rn'.JidadbJi 

'inr?lr.i'i?Ki?ki.:'if5d"Di?t;^'^'.T 

ai^Taa.am. 

MiMimcrRicfaanL . - - . «X>,«>0 
Inknnnt oprfakl laltw. now rflrM on a Hrja 
fault. Hia loTFlr Baairbler ma darned, bnoad all 
qiiedUlD,lhemaiiln(b<ilaal kmliloea. 






dauiblFn af Dr. H. Matt, wba led all Ua Bwsei Id 



on flth AT4niK D-M In itBA hkUr c»'C«IBit V ft ^*oplt.*' 

Nor™ ThomM p. .... aoOiOW 
Son of InliD i. M Colmtl MomT iimminrl. 



gjfl*;;;^ 0.klerDuiial 



HogHorAtbnLanriifthaiii^uI 

"^r«5i*'"^''*'"^''"'*'^'^'"*'''™" OWnWra. Muy .... 1SD,00(I 

pi^rtn^ (VM« iftiniiTl^'* ™"'" ■ '•• boinri. tiid wnl |g aintiin Plmi»;»hm •)■■ »aUI 
' i"olMi:«'l»u«,l«"hithtii«k«(«eMMiJi«i« 

Th« MnirtT" w«K ibnsllulf ■ cmlDT UnM OI/pJiunD. W. .... a»,0OD 

iS?hmhmb«^of'Setofl!M*^rii^S? olli r';;;''Tittf,f°'^'7"- «•' «"!»*» BBtuiwliI 
•fOmltUrr ini IhglUdl.MU, M apkla UTri'iia <™lln( Irilb Ihe Cbmnc. 

todlhi«ii>urebTUllli4lli"^luiluii kUcIc" for OlmMiHHl Fnricii ... - 30t,000 

TiTT dlulngul'hnl frnl. O., at Tile. Mult till 

Homy Robe L .... 100,000 mnntTlmbe amofPfttriieiiiHiiftCo. Mitrtad 

• bir ulilDV DOl UtrmUel fcolll Si. Uiik'i Chnch. 

Oolh'iiljaha - . - .900 000 

FrM4eal «(lk« link d( Nnr-Tuk. 
N 

Ncam (EUMte Dj) Wm. ■ . SSOO^OKI 



bcltlmiiC'Nr'liukToiiii 



imd. P.rkrr Wm. S. , Braoliljn 

aWWO Packwood Pamucl . ■ 



*""'"""™'i= - - . - ^,1-n. (,„||^„,veraoiil nobilllr on Hold d; tbdrbnti 

SSl.i'o'fll.'l'ai'S'if'iJi^Hc"''*"''™^' *''•" P-lirnCoonlindl .... 500000 
From ConiMcllnl, Iilil ccinuncncrd In Iha Had - 

NawiDolHBc- 500/)00 J25^?^'"iw*:''l«"omS~'»ti«miTli«n 

Auinml'il'invd'chanltftndwl^hrrew, Roblnv^n hir *HUii£tlieiii^plii bu<inoHt !><>■ ttUinql IDT his. 

b>«i*»f Ul^roopLe'iLlnfl, and letml ol tu* way and la butlilknir lo ■ cgiuNlmUe cxlenl, havlntf Joni 

NiWoWiUiam - ■ ■ - - 130-000 Sujrd.ii., jKkwn* Ca. 

Tlwii1iIch1aitindincomp>nbhNlb1a,-p»prialor Pilmer Jolm I. 200,000 

kc fto. .d livl.U<.~. AH F«l[diboT,i,idbapii r„u„aNr- Voik It* BUjatiiiKSftilllrtJIorllwlr 

.^W... ... -.ifu. Ihaoluum.LinluulaiiiUr _.. .. u. . ■_..j.j[ ^ y^^ jj^j^ 



fabBoqinmabiK.lcorBUdfCAliTMnat— Adi^ ^ >i.fii. EUnlr 

r>nudt<fu>wlnpte>U|k«llrU.udb»iicb. "■■"■" 

whinAT«TT ipanvtof «l.Hbt nlBeRHDItCOUid Ptriih Dallie] . . . 

trinUiE uaio and p4ila to baol, hid ba- 



•BmbtoWdlBUHUnlaKuauaBHiUofOTorTTi. TUi ramllT nniuTioia «l hsaonU* not, 
S17, ud ipludld fentnli, ba^noUii^ ke. kc ■»■ al A* kriUih Ittij, who iben iwe » 



S3 

•«< iMmUd Intkli Dntinu. A nuigllcliulilnt Pcnfolil Eduind .... IIWAHI 

^BalriHlnnuin>a<>Br>iwl|Sli^rii>iTUIi(<lo PaUoldJeba lOOfiQO 

ttotfsntli, and 1a i^ikb » nHnMaUdr, ibt tnfric^ Dnuikil ' 

bir of lh*n-*l uid IH cvn i>f dd^ndTippla "'iVIO' 

>nlwwifa,Hx«|iulHlVT>beneM(lii>(t> Fcnlold John 110,1100 

■B, tfr. Fufafe IM wu LutHbI la Id « antnlisr. Bhxh sfPniiaiil ft Bchuiln 

omdni'd tkoa III ID tbadMp. FeriU>bti(cn'td P«)L[ p ...... lODJOO 

UMhudortbafUtrimii daiwl on Imiid, and ibtii ,'^ 

SSJS^^^™'"'""'"^"^"™' -^ "^"^ """'■ "*^'* ""^ '^ '"^'"" 

ftrmlyEleaWT .... '»0,0OO ^"^'J!^'^^'. ^ / il mj gn ^°''''*"' 

dlS5I^.hrt'Sl.tlIwS7hli'VuM!J^^.nSi?S.'( ll»^™iorit«a^*-«5'- "" p-an« 

SSKUmin^'ut"""" '""'*'"'^""' " ' P"" f '■''^"='' 230J1I» 

Finoly Jahio] .... , ^>dd,000 JDnuhin GouniiiH k Cd. Hb ou uta^to ch 

P»nldiogWiili,m, -' - .' - 300,000 P«I.."J.N. lOOWO 

DrtS«Siiii>li«p» MiiMAMre. 'Tiiat larJIni Ml- p_,_. . , ... I.wnrai 

'Un-to mi, • iJriMl.iid<? (i« Wow.) ^^B^ iVT,'"d'' MdSil«°"Ti; *x-a'iIS^"5^ 

Payee TlulctierT. - ^- - ■ 100,000 naay ytm > picmlmni p^Uclui'. 

S»rTrf»»«»n»ap(r*''*i«W|; ti>*i"«''ii(apkUl PrUigrowJoLa .... 100.000 

aeama tinpuMt inil comja .ttioraj-bilB«of a wiiA'olthet'tmoatUcptnj. H°lmti«™"liil»i. 

bMcd Jiu. BnwBid PajTia. TkileliR, Amrm In phalinJamca ..... aoo.DOO 

KEiie,iloii-li-piBB>iii loorrl.Uouiri-lmajir. pi„.ip, Aminn G. . . - . 1,000,0c* 

PMnaUTrinceXolilDir of Ttmnai C.) l.BOO.OOO He ■«" ^^"I'J'Si'SJjiJ"'' ■ST^.'^S'iSm' 

HnlmbaTidiEa^iiieiHT"* DmnM. and nali- ihlpot kwownhaiuK ■■>) laidrdlnibalm h lau 

■ad • rnnadf IdcNIIH Iij NlTaMiBI la ihI nUia. i.;,d»iad Itaff. Eub-fqumtT ba twine a mei 

Tba lAdsir.MTea In autslflcnil ■);>■ In-Witslr chant inlbatUi.lrtio.iMlup.HilnclnlblicUriaiul 

nanc, and lajnifU Hnu lUn •onJa4av In (Dsd, ,fianraidiii>ahnawlUMr Pack, canHliuilna a> 

•trtajaBd will liotuaraliaroiUwa alia, tiaaane j^orPlielp.andKdmiluMrton (dliisil.lu 

trfWBdaiigtilmtttonband. Baabiuband waaot .wcb aighi mmom wna kOWd. Hi. t*i1p. li- 

alAH luaad Qoikn famUT. (Bd'AaUia diDiili- ,.^q, ,„^ liT ClB, NcMa. Jams, Si-dfa ana 

Paatiall Thomia W. - - • 300,000 hiK?JSaTIjiaemrf'l'!>ilw,Ita3Jak'co.' in wu. 

Peek ElUha 600,000 ipvi™m«i •"JJW'T 'J^J'iJlSjS' ^jSf* i" 

or a mj r»p«UU* and th7 aodBil »>» "^ ^diu"n w'lbu, Mr. »lirlpa baa IndlTitiMlIT bsi«b' 

(anllj. wnlcMlna lania " BoiUn^^ IbanKUM „, Mr. Kal-balaiin ai.arl of Iba •am (SiiWa 0' 

pack John ...... 100,000 i;^i,"S,KlltSU'™Ma"^'^oi Jti'lInJ 

' andilocIbU imnlilcnUal ncapa nben hlnUiatafl! 

Poll Donciin C. - - ■ 100,000 tuabt«idliiJngulitadI»rBUiaHl.ofcbai«j. 

Tba lucDsncM, ahd of IbE Hm ot D. C. > w pi^glca Anion Q. Jun. - 400,000 

P<U<' Co. ^^^ or iHon G. rbFlpsStniiic, ind 1 fulccl U 

■pMfialdJohn . ... 100,000 ib.lltBorWtlio.I>iHl»*»i to. 
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pheipiJoiiiiJ. .... axuno PnEHorZ: . ..-.-. mjt» 

Pbeha^luiUeiii ... - lOOiKM rr Du Arm of ftnblBNB, Pnilfe Co^ kaakidkra 

Tin PtacIioM Mm rr™ CiinnKtIcBt, ud at brd.Coan. TIuiiUh UeHltllrlBKlunlbgokh ■ 

UfU,H.p«Ubl* PrireTIutap™ .... 100,000 

PlulipBiF™ci.(E»u>e,ofl ■ - - a»W> A,tiiko.»nbalUnuyl™ir«Ur. ■-■ - 

P^-'^i'^' '"'"■^ Pri«=EJW - -■-.-.■ 300*00 

risPHUi Henry Lk . . - - IDO.OOO 



,_ JS.'K'iS''/itirB""lton iliintio(eiiuicofllcluy> . _. . VSOfiOa 

ItettrjTiH lhi-'Buiii|io ilTV, and IMn unuirM Ttis Binklin ■» uhii( Um old iBickakackai. 



falofA.P. - ■ - • ■ IMfiOO <"''-"'"'J'"'«'"*"»''"7'"^> 



BmhboiicJ. [EUaleorj . . .' 300,000 
KiihbonoJutoJr. . .' - . SOO/WO. 



Pimiv Jolin 130,ina 

PooVcnEliii 209,000 

PoiHvrP 100,000 »"i«'e- 

ForlcrCluirlci 109.000 lUvmie. Frederick -, - ■. . SAfidO 

r^,„.c. .... .•".•»^:."sr».i;,..-....-„-^...S 

Post AUisoo SOOflOO DWch (i=» T-^k fJ^'^Tj^ »oJ^ ^J* »"• 1« W. 

Th(Pro«»llorof ItaPn.ltwM tn b>iijM»ne. ™t„. Sm-TViSb, 1" »"''».''p™' » »f^^«n» 
ckinlc timing Uw !:■■« ?" •)!?^J ,r, i ,,5 ■llci of IliB Baj jiroj-crlj b] ffiuijlnf ■ duvUs If 

/MS^^Srd) l.rrt«»«fWi»».i.™.ta»*-l« Ke.deRob.rtL. - - . 100,000 

i.,.h,H...«di^,«™pb-.I.r.*,»WPo...(.„.U^r _ ._.. .-KO.COT 

lUBttjipsoiSoy; 



iMnelUidiJliHlliitb'«I»r.*"l'l>ll-»l,(lnoUirr „_ . „ ,. .icnniwi 

brslha) ««• 0( • Mtlil' ic-imtiM* Wchrr. JUeaCoLin* - - - . . - 3S0,(1X) 

WiMfieulj ll«on'iBUieiln».blMSJ»ek"ltni- An Iri.hmin, whociisi Id lliJsaiuIltlTlpS0I»DT- 

tMt, Ut •mill ■■■<• f" ^'•^ (Itenviidi, cminefica He beaae enBtcd in Ui* nuU meiuaulB bulBM 

URivd OB • tia>"i'~^ ■" tbcdni(1iKi Ihm and triDhaU to Ibc Iiuiyan.. laa Urlnf iic^v 

Muikadtbula (o« year; incrbuUI aai'inlattnt laladaanaidcraUe t>io]«itr )»rclln<lTttnt«and 

•w* and wirrkou-c kc : iMnchcd ■"!"■)>'".;*«' l'-"*ta lila f nmU in ml cUU la lUi at}, (£• Mac 






r ctUhUihol li 
I RcmsMi Henry 



PoiiGmnJua, 1 

Po« Willioin, r 

Poal Juhia, £ 

Poal Mai)-. J 



galler 

■ GaiiE^ iaidj ctiatdililudTn'tUi cl^. ~ 



Po^WaSdr,^!.. . . . - 5004«0 «"— * H-K*™«» ' " ■ " =00,000 

liM.fncWneBi.bovc ac^uirad WaWn-nKUrd RenHcoHcnrjr 1S0«» 

aconMd".j.bLe.inouriibjni.rrtm".^^l'li_'.JJ> Rrnuen Hairy B. .... 100,000 

StMicS!irpr.I.«a.'anil»n=madeav,.. otalc Bernii;nW,m«n .... 100,000 

SyltalBikinjfnalavfa. BeynoW.Mri T. - . - . 400M0 

■r.' s:,^- .;^- - ■-„; zr. ~s.f '•'""= - '=s^' -^ 

Iktmrnunae nc. ,„,_„ BKinclandcrBcmim! (Eiuie of) 300,000 

Pull Ml** - IWiWW i^t Bkindindrn, far Mtj jeut pul, (bob( ttt 



BcuuiorUiaBnuiiiiiig. j 
ikina thMrm In prl— ■ — '- 



' 'ssiaa 






lun fjitoiiB BUM by 1, 
ilW[nmaAoncMaaaal j 



190,000 RoOKVrll 



™;;!^'?'>>" h-t ""Gf'"' 



SSsl^r™", 



fUJu.L ■ 






IDlly iHliM nan 


! iei 


•m,"„" 








.ScmlB. . 








Fuiiij«rii.u 


CK11.H. . 














"' 


;"""""■ 



RhiDeliad» WiB. a 




200 W> 
300,000 
GSD.OOD 
100,000 

»o,ooo 
100,000 
100,000 

800,000 
1S0,0D0 

:li'™lHi«"'. 

100,000 

:lln.*iiv 


■,s"-r;?.";:.7.i 


llifcrrRid»rf|En«BDl 
RobbuaEliihi ■ . 


f. - - 


RukII Wni. II. 
Ru«ell Wm. W. 


itM,- 






■ 






Inllui ViJiUii^ inw 


>lli>liW7«. 


Iss**^ "'"^ 


Bi^monDavulF. - 

«S=SsS, 

Ki>biiiK,i>Ncl»n ■ 
riniiDrPnw.RcililnMi 


*Iill&Ca.,bi>c 


SJliuFraici. - 



rnchviALng HtrUlBl ol 



SiJlEiUCEiuKoD ■ - 
500fl00 SambJcr's Ejibio CiL-pfi ■ - 
3iin*pflon Joseph - - - 

b»LldHwUwlU.LUiOB«»l«!iiilTWUiid »«<!■" h^* (" 'i'"r?i''°'" 

1,009 1 jtu, (Ml Win by mariai Ibe ileh "" ""■■•I In IM luctlon Im-liiM, 

lo.faJlV !l-j*l» ttadm|i_tWhlFm«™ko^^ SMifori Hmry I. - - ■ 

iiulitl DlDlui SuidanoBEdwMdF. 



Rodg.'n Jolin R. a [H^Ij^c of) 

- -- -"-■ — 1 Mlllhr filler, loAg I r ™t1- '■""'I™" '™ 
iJunnin. Dr. B. dsntiM hli —^T™'/'" 



3ai),aoa 
1,000,00(1 



.Tinl^eoriwIncL 

KoJgert, Dr. J. Ki^arny - 
SMBrilKMo Dr. lohn 

tlwulr <n bt/Ot tlitt u> in 



'„al Snnd.-raon E. I 



RogenJ.Smyili, 



It To point of Ripas- Sandi JoiKpU . - - - - 
. - 250,000 loMlir.B4,^tl«lh.iieBfiiidV>glnlonlhi> 

. - loowo ; " " 



' Sindronl EdwinI . . . . 

mWli In, Ca. LawTMof Ullllul Iilnd. iBd one 1 

SltliSll him lr«icti™™n.Mlll»N«wYo-*B..- 

- IMflOO Schioffolin EffinBli.Bi 
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oalMtBlOittttaiiljtntainta. Juiili.aafWhn Sbirp Fcur(eM«wof) • ■ ■ 300,01X1 
m • *D»fl«, r»^rtM»li(j"t«><;"o»W«'™; shu^ k astblMi uidK Ikdr maun kin-iai.>7 
teSufiT will uSu^S^i™ Si ^M^h» tiSS; ™^"« "Wp*'*' owliU" "f "tn Anomlinai^ 

Sohieflclii Hrarr C, - - - aWpOW ^^.J^.ff^f'ii^^iSj^""''""'*^ ' 

* InMliB of Ihf •liHmin. Blnhirt L.. "no hn Bh-„™„ ..... aOBJMO 

ftOlewaJilielBulii^iiriil'niUiH-.Ui.l o(«i1miiU<. h'?;^^ ., „,_ h.™ a»v™' 

KjBjmjd™oru,= Flcl*. bTwl^l"™^''! ^:^*^"'.^™ . . . VMfiOO 

SphiBBtfio Henry ft - - - aOOflOO f^.'SU.'t?^'' '""■'^''^■''"*~ 

tli«»lJlm£S'^"ut«?cSjU^'°"'^'^ flheUIan Heniy Zl»,0(» 

SohittlioHidiHdL. '*" ""* 3»fl<» ' uiJSl^^niictaM. ' '" ' ' """^ 

Wt?*n;SlSa5*l!tM°5rS^t^ a«W<»F«dk. ISOiOOO 

da^M or Omcit* HcKiT, br' oboa M nxdiM StKHweUJfwplia . . - - VMJXO 

<y^°^ tlwwiiHii fc <w *n from M. fmlha J- or.LoirfWuHmHia(«>UT.'>«lfc™«rtJ»n 

Schenoerhoni UnbBiD ■ • • 000,000 SIoobb Sumiel, .... UO,OOI> 
Sohennsibon Jobn .... Soa^DOO . ■nil»|i.iiU.«uiIilmiJiliil««t;illBUi*B'»»- 
Scbcnnerbam Peler .... 400,000 kur, Ccan Vubn Ib|*irU(> bu is ftiaopu- 

IS^4'^*Si!!^1l£i^H'i^at!^tM S.'i>rt .Bf ». rSi^Kid-. b.jH.. V.!ii( « 

fnil(ii>ftnHrli»'lDii.toll,<ihicbti>fTkindiHhM !"?""" troBl »»a »»niim(«»iMii le "H<u« 

artrqai.t uiiiiv Mih oia-t DiniMiu funUlv, iM^niT "a pmwt«mi.«. 

JsiK^bc. (i(Uu)roiri>r«)a. Stlitmon WiUrtm B . . - 100,009 
ScoOaldJ-m . . . , . JjaoOO IVoni C™ii<eIIq«. mrf li . D17 OoodJoN-i. 

AwTb>b.ini<>uidi»rU>ruIl»..»3rrDa . S>»ill>Ei™o<l(*™-«l)- __^-^ - JBOJOO 

awuimau . . "? . Homo 5;^;™/' ':*™. . . S™ 

■(•HbiirerDicrlcbOen. PMs VinZiuH. bTWbiia ''™ "rli-M. 

be McdrM loilHUilnit likg VM.OAO on (be dalb of Smik RelKl 100,000 

h™ft«,th.d.ushino(UMrtcbO».J«™.T, Smith Rubin L. ... - 100,0uo 

achucbinh Fredcnct - • . 300,000 Smilti Willi.™ I0O.000 

1 Grmh. ind of Uw Onn of Stbodunlt, T.m k SmUh Comcl™ lOOW 

Co., brgs liBiniUn. MMrriKl * awaHIL Smilb Mirha J. IOD/H» 

"8ohiicb.rdl FrrAiunJ, - - - 100,000 SooWilm Thoma* .... lOO/lOO 

J=ta3i«b,Vc«»l, ■ Solnmon Hymiii - ■ - "- IfOOOO 

»rf(r*ofy.Ji«« . - . - 100,000 [f,^i,„„h^,«rt.oabbjtBtd«-r«i.ib*n,- 

Auate Af EnftAOd, ntd m* En.njfvum o^ ■ Uoiml OaTaBnisn(,h0vnni1dDVw1>rvt«th&ar*tMn 

labOTmjj nun — but dow owim ■ Bmnirj kk Dotiw 1 mlUkPO ordoUan. Tbcrq If now la Uiv trcura i,f 

at™"** - Uie gotenmuinl, dDcaueaCvT vrWener^ Ui4t Ui fb- 

Sedeeicidc Cuhariae . . . ' tOO J)DO UmT ■ <n*Ul>T Iw t>( PbttedEli4iU, liuiHid mtOnrU 

''Kt2:^'SSli?J££2^lJSr!S^ i^™"«lS«irBSdi>SiS'«iii«a. 
?i*2^'S?S"^5?^!^r!!i!L^^J? 5S,iiri«»*»."K'^id.l«iim,ib.*«to. 

I M — . bid trtttUn wM"w cittt twtt i , nat^ f«ilZ3iii^Sfi¥uk.arilnKnalMliiHTi«kt Ad 
don id HimiUKteklMn. OmiSnitaag ^S T^-S^Ti^mtS^rnvmS 

Sedgewidf Hn. Robcn ■ • lODMD KA^ildTuOiaMiv'i^HlIMFnintnbta. A 

Tbewin-of Roba<,ttb9«uiacmlnaill(w7a'or iliiilbto ot Dnid wu nuiltd ta Geo.BuiUlsii«r 

ftijdi7,.rf.™.ofj^.Hob-tfi,^si«»tab^, j^^ji'^ss.'^jKff^t^sa'.^je'ataSss 
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NBuB'klnSSilaimriii^Mmi. Ha 
SSaq. CoL D«iiJ ftmt li.^>M mUmmI Hhu 

mMm aw* aOorGiB. Da L«9, vbi, U tba 

■■Ba* HtaM Ib Ik* unmiaft ef Oda ct4, vUcb, k 
pioaimwiiiK hli dmOim la Ui lli«, w uallr- 
aW fcjWO g fMM iiL Htwaamudciiwttlitte 

M BUMOaTKtt, nm m aaluy on£a»P^iA 
ttMim j Ba i t MBMar -wMnWutlniti Of 

<i^ Mfl taalWI InaaWaTj. Ifr.Bi4aBaiiluibBl^ 

Mm( IkB sdrtntd RanfiUcu DnKlUB* wlUi Bie- 
. (baa Ub, IteiB Lnima, I^n CaofMl ud 
BotTlWfa. BamaauAvaf aaegoToilliin 
apl inenid Ifca ™i« » W «iii ar Oa Mto Judga 
IVniiaini.aflha TT.& aMMu CcaaL aa aenraor 
vfdalutk Kr.aolaiiKi^&agnnaHinMliiCoi.. 
«HU lalD Av an adJaatnuMof kli cnltaHe claim. 
Bakaa,lii<i, tan TTtaja aM j i rfi Mj aMeabTlba 
mnot adBiaiMnUiHi. 
Spencer LiaM. . - , IK>,OIM 

MKkd a dMikUt of r. Lud'aid. 
9p(ovOwna .... S1D0,IW 

SpoSbtd PbdI . - . . . JM,ODO 

lai|M>lilfFlii(liDiiK<lBitoci^. 

flprioglo-'t EUMo Mr. - - . aMflOO 

SuestJubhO; .... |<n/)DD 

SlaggJota'P. 1(»,00I> 

StaegBoiij. 100,000 

Siaphaaa Bsajamla ■ . - GOD COO 

A unwit? of 1 Nnr Janaj fiimlf. He va< verr 
Indaioltoa, * isad wnrinDin, iDd htm mada lU hl> 
OHiieT Bj kud (oU and (liTeird manuaiait. Ba 
'alHIIiaDUi(ata_BrtKiBUilhUcll7, and sua Ian* 
uikidiaiiix. Onn af Ua aou 1> tbe d&- 

■■Mhil 

^ J^_ 

AnnoiiafiaBflrmra^ and aan af Ganval lb- 
Uu^ tudton cu Ijtnc yp 

UMVOMaw oi tta iweMei^'i^'M M iju com- 
■Mdad tta utfllKi wU te^ COM u aarail 
MacjTWDQiMiia. Baar kB»wdla to Major SU- 
TMb ika la All satal &(M »< tf Ik* laA whtn 
ftkialilli ■inilaiTai a iilTimilHir lantonkli 
■will aa a JaaiaiTBas oaipiBMi ki takt up aw •word 

ih^a ifduilied mbch rf btf iBlHim vBO'fr and powTT 

aunaJolmU. .... 100,000 
KneniKobLU .... 330,000 

Siovoit JoIb C. .... 300,000 



TM «»hiaifl (MltlT'aT 



Smnrt Bolvrt - 






?S5 

ii'^^!lidn •Untl.tba bOaa aruvaaud, com 



uhS a dastMrr at Ui^amA or aE old vigL , 

mtLj, awl owninca laifc Inntof Boidamuc J 

n ths dcalh af Unasaid. Uxiaiida Havut <*■• | 

lopg«Btas(apiini»iarUkaUMt^kkwlft) I 

il ika a (nod poiUaii ot tliat ef kv im txMhdb < 

Biiai«aiidikJkoiT>«kBd]ad,aRvkaTiaipa>u4 I 

lih till! Int nn of Udi toiu» i cack^raflis I 

tn. Mr.imrailtadalw tkaaWliB fi— rtiVJ 1 

(■alalecf UalDliedteiMa-liXv.wkBlMtME J 
jbituc^ bj^wul. jUoandff djJDE, Ima ■daT' 




SlortolMicT, 

>ulT IB lift ■>• Mt tba (ihEa dklaHiMIr, aoaf- 
vliaia In DuckaH Cat aid B.aa la tUa cin. IIM 

II nih-nd. "IMsaUT and icuamt" 
» kitD bli BOIIe- Ua 11 nav OU o( tka 



Satouklii 



E. IIUUgB**ta*(iU«tKiikli«tiocli>rfinii- 
aTaarsllr. BliuUKIiii bi<Dhuuled ilawa 

ftllljMlllliriilliilT Ill II mil ll'illiml lib. 

ftrilutbi* M4 ••ml EliU ofia* er»n»iiiniili- 
tj,— tawudmiinninv at ibi >pl«idi4 nius 
kanm M "aink«'*'a>r." lo* Iw*^ o> )»• «"- 
v^ebdDH.' Mr. Jhhi Btnkn »u J 

fflr 

S!ioog. Gm. W. 
Strod^ Mil Jamca 






Itlialr > huilDtU KU, nod bit CDDllllaall 

diet, udBobcuiinlijict tM"Capid'i Dul" a 



Pslw f turraul, Uul MJnabMil* UlUi llaiT ■■■- 
Uoun. wAoH pu^vUuta It B irmpUciOT toaStti 
tan<drlclilCiiickEAoclur,uidwlw,H lia imiif 
tu Diitdi ijntttjt vQil Mil wroHlaBi^, • dva 
BHUHr.nliwisaiicdl hU fUHb to onrta lunul, 
BlUtBT AoBiliii, £ch If ilwr but da*d to lost u liH 
■bUiuii,Ii BliaiUlutT kMin U ik* Umsit «r 
ri^lilirti wIb tn^I Dm lllU* rB^lanula hia 



S&taltaaainl 



1 nsBnUk b^iUr toi 



uUutltT. ud tb» nUUlni liU ricli (■<■«>■■ lu- 



r.]vr jHH •!«« lavl V u otau V rnOkilM IbU> 

TBlrnw^linHdhulidar^gng. Otafe.lm- 
•al, uas m !■ bMiwa unt SnU I>, wb> u> 
iKwibi Ike tbU of ovitjaiHiatiiiBtaimttdm- 
icnain, and !■ BusnutnlBi Ui> uttch tnil *" ■ 
■■iBd^inBarvMnd. Mr. Oao^rwIiunaB- 
uil t^o.OMi for mi laTnUsB. IIliubHn pitailid 
In Englvut, iRil Tnna ilu, ind Uit cntln ilibt foe 
ths u. 8. beliingi In Mr. Sujdim. 
Suydiun PwdiDMul.Sr, - . ■ SXfjKIt 

k bruicb ofthflQidSujdnifAalltiJitbl' tltTiind 
tbafFttloj pirtiierlDlheannDrBuiLluD, fiuqkCD., 
Um Uixsl Him in Our flout bu.ltitm In Ul cl^. 
SuyJ.m rwddaad Jr. . . . lOO.OOO 

or Ibft flnn or auTdtm, Sua ft Co. Mifned ■ 
dii«&ler or Slepbsn WMUtxT 
SayJim Lunbert, .... 21»,0<» 
Surdim Oaurj \ 100,000 

Suydim JioiM A. f Broihcm of Divid ISQOOD 
SordMjohnR. / L.,i.bove. 1S0,000 

SOydJunP.ietM. ) 150,000 

Surdun Rlohuwl .... 10(^000 

A bcnUiR atrrrdigiiid, ud lildT nUnd Fnm Ibi 
Drm of S^jrdun Ic KevUj diy piod JabbCrt. 
SwaoBmj'nL. .... £00,000 

Tbc flnn of out It Bwan weiv [MculLtrljr lucky in 
IbSr cuuuziscUl ^rftnfwnmti during [bcltri « ti. 
SiiardiJBdie* IQO^KlO 

Ulntiy nmulillaii sns at licm uuja wx hU Inlv- 
muil^a wlUi a LoiUlaid. 

T 

TalbcuC. K. taOOrfOO 

ftmLly i«Ct>ia.Tti^I;aA^BDnd narilliffo OTvin 

oounuj-. 

Talbdt William E. - - . . 100.00(1 

TJbol ChnrlHi K. .... 101^000 

BMh-iiDtC.H.tbsn. 
TallmaJgE JiiiKS .... SODMC 

Dy.kuSii. "bood wiUnndiasbvab." 
TalmuJobnU. .... SOOMO 

ACottoD Btdkar. 
TargEeJolia KiO,000 

tnlgnud, KIM <utT nan t^, to thlt uiuaT.iLiS 
br gaud CDMliicI and Induaby, and gnai ihrEWdncH 

H U InrDEd out, vlidy alUcbtd blBFtir^EiidsS 
UBHir oilunilf coBiplmiw tB Ikit pMr, aad ft> 
bit ulMiw faratkn U Uwli ki*ni^«MiiDblyi» 
wviti <^ inidn praOiabla foiH tt kawt. •> 
a tlHiUal bad -^ ^ ' '^fciiiMn 

Dlwb sT WOO nMi4 (bains* Ti^MiEk 
v,.-r^.^ i..-^ MBftHoBal U>o4,ad k»Sa 

if Hoi cbltf of tba party In Ihii nti. 
. BoDca dvln; Ihi ^tatt\tt to mji- 



iwwUi gold la llgan. Now latldn la Buropa. 
Sjfdua CDneHDa R. . - 100,000 ' 

Al!rancho(ll«i|imenunl^Trlliri»Ml.^Hw , 

Saydtm Da>ld L. • - - . 150 000 
SB Of John BoTdain, descuod, of an old H«r 
Ink itmUy, and sf SMch stnct Jobn wai a «c- 



■ Jacob R .... 100,000 
■Mo^ffl 300,000 

inw wUh (bo ArtonVaibKluiiUnlills bit _^^| 

. BrsoitK op vi(b Hswbiid tad ijfibnnIL ^^^H 



Thiriii AuguMui B. 



HuibIdri> VLi ilvaird 



•ttOBipsnn Ab'm O, ■ 



IOO,Oin TiUouP. R. 



■ Tiidnle SudikI T. 



Aiiak4DpceU, 
ia-aua.'~Bu 






thSunmi'milSjb: 



' fo<UWiii.W 



IB IpotUB Df IbB •■ aid gaui" of donncniTi ■■"] Him of TuBnclce b UiU. 
^^'oidBi^lk." Bcn'^tl^i&maauiacccU^ ToDDaletJolm • - . . . tWPOO 

miMiploaOrtln . - - - »300,0» ^^'i;,^£''/^'^» ""^ "-' «^i" ™' 

O(»n>iidn.lfeii«'»lii«C0iiB«BlculftiiiaT,iiia 

tli«»reWliBtiifhUowiiIoilii»«. Ha romneiiMil Ini- TnwnBiid Dr. - , - . . [OOOOO 

iin(HUI»MaiTBB>lbMrr*ui HoHi eur^ Tikcair)KnTi>ii«li7iildiuiicIekC)iiriBnil.LI, 

il.ia<c,udbriilnirtiUtMUiaJMcu|iitB»>- nr niaalM, lriin^35«t dimitirZu Inhdmrffi 

nd«7tBltocaiiBln,miidMa«nipn>1q;nwMll MttaTulMrHihatod ■ njJdMB, Ii« dmiol 

mJUm I— It Im bii twa lM«TM>f. bmbimj yillLf^Prlnnr. ItitiMiiiiiliiillliiilkiiUiiilil. 

'(^bTuawJielsin^ Tha^Btn^SCwAetiitUi TowsiDg BJcbaid (iitua of ) - • 10(1,01)0 

S£fLSL'n^«£^!!r^<i£^%^'^ T»wcH.di3ihu .... 100^ 

ngpatUn. laJ ni M l i a thi rf tb« iMwlii «n«u tnkir; of • Hew HiTcit rtmllr. Bn uta iito ton- 

ftBlaiyaiiMWit»iM|»ftwititBf Iln w«* i i3jprtot TamuaM Ime .... 100,00(1 
!• Biilo In ttil« comBT. ?'■ J^^EJ- "'^iiJ''* GooilJolittrlnllMMini««.«iilo(«cUflmnirim^ 

tar lUiWi, He. TkomHill i> • HU-mulB man 01 TowDHnd Jobn R. ■ . - . . ' ISO DOO 

jiol ciptclly. »ni amtfi eM«i»d ftir liU lUIu™. ^ iii™il)ao(ili«»»r-*i«iliABH(dhuiiioBniloin 

Thompson asmucl ■ - - - . 1SO,000 J^J'J^.'^^'^^VSSI^'iSoto'H Bo'^rt "T' 

A eu] dekltf Ukd ilLl^ftT. apii^ LswrAid. Qf ft Lonf liI«jiilfaB]tf,b1l(BdlT*< 

■'!;r;trf ..;.«■;, ™.„J!i^ ■f™"-"""'"- - ■ ■ mm 

run n.M""t~". h«?e iniilB lij lung fBurrmact ud NcKt Inlanif 

ThomHennMi .... SOl.000 lnU..Dni(l»l«.slaWrt»rtm«. ^' 

Thonw Jbniilmi 360«fl T"wrvKi<i* IWwn a . . . ISftOOU 

_ , . .mm,™ Townttinl Ttioam J. ... ISOOtlO 

TtUU Ilia TCIT pink uid ilnaiir Bnglmn. rjobbiTlnUlriUrBiwI UlM lollliiClU. 
rublooInilwEiiiiUiiciRjs. Bi< old <|u£b u- >n,_,„_j w.iii._ n .mu^ 

MtoH o( FlortUiw ind Cow lf«» would op™ ibslf TOwimnd WiUUm H. . . . l^OOC 

^*^"K3°Sf "iS^^^M'^bij^f^lSSS.'S Towmend Wm. .... ^lOfflh 

ibcniTyf BbI BfmVti on fill bick 10 HiUat Beudnd (iK^wobT Rii wira, ■ dimbuc orLcoa. 

EnjllUhliJ.toiT(Dilb« blih iMk o(Mi inwhy, ftrf Oil™, donmial, ViOi Cum Jolm. 

w^lmn Uw worid.mmj U,lnk ot bU lUiiKUbla i^^^n Adim .... «OJOO 

Ti,™oTw«w. .... 100,000 J,s^,S:iS;:?.r«Krt'rr.<'ijsu,'iC^' 

FonnnI J «iif>|«il In Iba I-alttTT btuloHt, bml ml •'^'*' ^° «n(Bil» ■(«' 

pnMoiP»»ldiiiioru»J»iftr»BnTaiiii»oc«Cii. Trimblo Dmoid ..... ESO,000 

ThwingJ, C. IWjOOO TnmMo Oowgn T, .... uJo^OO 

TilMOD Thomu 300,000 Titdoil Itma . 150 OCO 

rbmsfSpotrgrdiTOMtcdtCo. lUrtiCMldMto.lnlnHlnwwIUiMiKn. ' 



[erhion ' CfjdVt bjkinillca 



■■ pr^padj m u« baniD 



- MOiOOO ^^^^^"' 






WhlUmu Wm. S. - 
Whil8 HiM AmellB 

Un.ilc BJ< 
Vliita Robert - - 
Vhiin Wm. A. 
WhUcliciul Wm. 
WhiluigJume. R. 



Whilehouio - 

WUllockWiUiuaJr. 
A>lilp|iii«uili»mi 
masB]' Birpliai - 

!■ Ct, mi b/rgvi ur^ u I 

hUUJu liquor^ mnd Am 

cnr, WH ElTfn HTcril tJ 
liDU In (utlsii. nh Lutc 

WliIiieiiKn TimMhjr 



I, ind uddlHt cAH I 



SOO.DW WJlii Johu K. (csiuo or 

OWpOM Willi, Wni,R) 

rDfcmu. Willii. Airnd Such 

SOADOQ WUU.Edw.riS 

wkLwo* Wilwrdinf Wm. £. 



■""■^ ofWltoaai=«,P.le 
!».«» WimhrapHwryH 



hinu. nsWlBUnfikn* J 

■BIBTT. win IhiT^'tt* 
iiul fa n>iuullhgdI)'atSs*> 












,=fS,^=Kffi »... 



JWJiSir 



WkiilcniDre Mrt. Sunuel 



VhiUHDots Jobi 



, Witbtnpoon 0«Rt> 
An ^flUihrniB. nha : 



■'^'gj'llj; .Loiigl.l.«ltto»lta(u 
Wood Idba - • 
100,000 n«riiitKhu«. 
•"l"' Ut* WolTN, H. 



Cl-lTCnMl 






■. Fmnnly IrcD NpBoBl, Vn. F 
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BahBiaTiflKlbUinpsiTmaKIrlaimlffvuid Sn or JonlH WrliM. * Qulur. <■«■■* (f 
nalwiMMIWidg. nuiUBf. llaauitainbaDMycbUdarJiuBlnl, 

WoodhullAIbn. .... l»,000 wlS."'f'iiSl!£'^nSJu^ flS^SS 
IbnIkaarCaMi t..ib«k (Hi Dflb* Bra sr •""'«< Citten ™uie. Kh pnostr tiibg^^qHllT 

W*«lbiiUkI4Jirt>im,lunc«iuM0B«>danii<>lii( ^'Igri Iti. Ml e*il«b8l-«n Ai.qy lad WiAIbj. 

«SLDWlllelllIUUH>I.lTspotllMltkl(tllc«lltUM «™H»IH.IllU»I*WB. 

WMu.Itel«|Mi»ri»iin«b. ■W,^iOi™.{««woO * • • 1»W 

lta*^>ilflwii«a«|MwiuSnlnHiUBt mi Wriibl Heny A. .... Uojm 
udMUutTtnib. AmucaDoc NMhnliL wiMd 
ute AkVBsaU^ mM wu •turnidi PiAdmt of 



iflh*M(UaarSiiff*l1iud . 



, VueiHwy . . - . . 300,000 

I ilQUmjiaatta. HM troth* ww an\Aiiwh 

B^bK sr Uw wkif pulT, Hd Ufklr HiiMiiiil u Yil» Mn. JoHpb C. . . • 900,000 

miarmmewwialiyaittait. jtat biubuiL of tl» (ehntcUdr Yiln bMlJ 

WoodnifllWT. - - . a»^ ««l.l*«.llhM.Lo«-T*.^- 

(UcMtncUorthfurponUcm. OfLo^IduA. 1 Bulmn KeRlwiit. 

Watl* ChriXiplKT .... 300,000 yoiiiigi Hnrr - • - UOMO 

Orin(iUO<TBuiruii]|*,ind>li>iiilHiniB>ntiul A Uik rlmrabmUf uid ■ B[lhrafat.J(ika'a. <>■• 

lnPaulilnM,g(lManittOI»MnliOIU«c4a. Dfilwlkw vhs Bh nxto BesH In Iha nullDtr 

WolfeJolnD. 400fiCia boUw <xi«]Mii*i>(hUcltT. Kite m bHXMi-la. 

Of fte Am of WoV^ 4 H||fr^*|> hardww latf- kv </ CfaviM O. rtrrl^ Eiq , ftnurlj vimmbtt tf 

c^nti. Ht iHnM ft Awktvor pM4f LorUUi^ Caofwi trva thl> ett/. 

n* nfS* Bida Id kwlBM. 

Wrifbt, (wtdmroTItuc) ' 100,000 Z 

B«hB»udwu^pnlH«nBru*arriUHer ZuBiacfmBi J. C Br. ... SOO/MO 



Chapter VI 
EXPANSION AND PANIC 



The Origin of Bankj-— The Finrt of the Trust CompaniM— The 

Significance of the Trust Company Idea — The Opening of 

the Erie Canal— How) the Canal AffecteJ Commerce — 

A Flood of Paper Aloney — The Era of Speculation— 

The Status of the 182^ Bankrupt — Abuses of 

the Banking System — The Great Fire of 

•■'ijS— The Panic of ,8^6- The 

Bank Failures of 1H40-2 

A CENTURY ago, then, the United States was in the first 

ZS flush of its exuberant young strength. It had fought 

•* •*• and won its last defensive war, demonstrating with 

finality its right to national existence, its determination to protect 

the rights of its citizens. 

Its rapidly increasing people, enterprising, vigorous and sue* 
cessful, were congregating into new communities all over the 
eastern portion of its domain, like swarms of eager bees sucking 
the honey of its illimitable national resources, supplying the 
expanding needs of towns that sprang up over night, of cities 
that doubled in a few years. The restless activities of these 
farmers, merchants, miners, lumbermen, and manufacturers 
were forming a commercial network that spread from one centre 
to another in radiating lines of communication, each affecting 
every other, all so surcharged with vital energy that the fresh 
growth and interrelations altered the aspect of business and 
finance year by year. 

The banks of any given time and place are, of course, an 
accurate expression of the state of business and social evolution 
of that community. Take the mediaeval goldsmith who loaned 
money to spendthrift princes on the security of crown jewels, 
or the seventeenth century ones in London who kept "running 
cashes," or the campsores (money lenders) who flourished in 
Venice two centuries before the Senate established the Banco 
di Rialto (Shylock was such an one) — from these a real historian 
could build the social organism in which they plied their trade, 
185 
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as a palaeontologist reconstructs the megatherium from a thigh' 
bone and off hind claw. 

First comes the primitive personal loan from individual to 
individual, with valuables as a pledge — pawnbroking, in a word. 
With foreign commerce arrives the necessity for an agency to 
exchange bullion or money uf other countries into home money 
■ — -and we get, for instance, the great exchange banks of Am- 
sterdam and Hamburg, which had no capital and received no 
deposits, but were merely institutions for transferring, for a 
small fee, any kind of coin into money that was current in Holland 
and Germany: the former, after two centuries of essential service 
to European commerce, closed its doors in 1820; the strictly 
regulated Bank of Hamburg lasted until 1873, when Germany 
adopted the gold standard, thus destroying its reason for exis- 

As commercial enterprises develop, there arise demands for 
capital beyond the merchants' immediate resources, as well as 
for the safe keeping and employment of monies not Immediately 
needed: with this stage begins banking as we know it, the bank- 
ing of deposit and discount — retaining its exchange functions, 
adding perhaps the issue of notes as a substitute currency, 
ramifying and changing with the growing complexity of the 
business structure. A division of functions may come, as with 
the banks proper which do not lend on character for developing 
a new business, but confine their loans to buying commercial 
paper. From the very nature of the relation, it is an essentially 
modern institution, necessarily developing with the business 
life out of which it springs and from which it draws sustenance. 
The head of the great and powerful Bank of Amsterdam, if he 
could come back, would be as bewildered as any novice by the 
day's work of the least of our twentieth century banks. 

The modern bank is a financial reservoir,* collecting small 
or large amounts of temporarily idle money and then lending, 
on collateral or character, this concentrated capital to those 
who can put it immediately to work; it creates no new wealth, 
but it makes available the motive power of capital that might 
be lying idle in hoards; also, it increases the supply by using 
credit, through note issues or discounting of bills, thus doubling 

• The verv name seems to have arisen from some association with a liank 
of earth — a pile heaped up for some common purpose. Similarlv, the pawn- 
shop IB, in Italian, still the monU da pUtA. W. G. Sumner points out that 
"bank" before the Revolution meant merel.v "a batch of paper money, bsued 
either by the government or a corporation." Much of the early opposition 
to banks came from this conception that their main function was to issue 
notes^thc value of which was highly speculative. 
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or trebling the working power of 
the real money on which the oper- 
ation is based. 

With the growth of the banks 
info huge concentrations of capital 
and credit, they came to play a 
larger and larger part in industry, 
swaying the destinies of businesses, 
owning them, running them. It is 
this which we have witnessed in the 
latter quarter of the last significant 
century. 

In all this enlargement and com- 
plexity there is no new principle 
involved : the simple operation of 
lending money on some sort of 
security is still the basis of active 
operation. 

This growing complexity was well 
begun by the '20's. Old-fashioned 
as the methods seem to us, reckless 
as were some of the experiments, 
they were shaping themselves to 
the giT)vvfh of the country; and 
they were on the very verge of 
the new era brought in by rail- 
roads and power manufacturing. 

Meanwhile the very year of 1822 
saw the introduction of a really 
new application of an old principle, 
which was ultimately to have the 
most profound influence upon the 
lianking development. 

The outward manifestation of 
this was the almost unnoticed ad- 
vertisement of a new company, 
the Farmers' Fire Insurance and 
Loan Co., which appeared in a 
New York newspaper of August 6. 
By its charter, granted in February 
and amended in April, it had power 
to receive property in trust and 
to execute trusts in its corporate 
capacity as any individual trustee 
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could lawfully do — which seems to be the first instance tn history ' 
of a corporation formed for such a purpose. 

"The public will readily perceive," continued the announce- 
ment, "that the advantages of this Company to pro/eel properly 
for the benefit of injanlr or others, or to answer any special 
purposes, either of a public or privale nature, are far greater 
than those of individual executors or other trustees, who are 
always liable to casualties, which no foresight can guard against 
or prevent; as the numerous and frequent applications to the 
court of chancen,' for filling up of vacancies occasioned by death, 
insolvencies or other causes, most incontcstibly show: and the 
expenses of such proceedings often swallow up a great part of 
the Trust Estate." (One thinks of "Jarndyce & Jarndyce" 
as immortalized by Dickens a little later.) 

The legal conception of holding property in trust was old 
enough. Based on a combination of the Roman principles of 
usuj and Jideicommissum the "use." or trust, had been seized 
upon by ingenious monkish lawyers as a device by which to 
evade the provisions of the mortmain laws. Forbidden as a 
corporation to receive bequests of land (since the great lords 
found their seignoral rights thereby impaired) they arranged 
to have estates conveyed to some friendly "dummy" on the 
understanding that their religious order should have the use 
and income. These "uses" were free from the obligations of 
feudal tenure, and could be bought, sold or devised by will; 
the nominal owner was often a nobleman of such rank* that 
he could defy both the law and the hungry lawless aggressors 
and preserve the property for his ceslui que use, whose interests 
he guarded. 

A great body of legal and ecclesiastical enactments grew up, 
recognizing in law what had been only a matter of personal 
good faith; the artifice was so effective, in such a chaotic period 
of murder and violence as that which saw the Wars of the 
Roses, that by the reign of Henry VII most of the land in Eng- 
land was held in use. The Statute of Uses, enacted in 1535, 
is still the basis of conveyancing in England; and the elaborate 
law of trusts, one of the most highly developed branches of 
equity, has grown out of these ancient roots. 

The idea was thus an entirely familiar one to English speak- 
ing men of affairs a hundred years ago; but the notion of a 
company's undertaking such trusts was completely novel. 



•When Richard III came to the thron 
that it WAS necessary' to pass a special act tr 
or to those for whom thev were held in Ir 
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There is some indication that the germ of the plan came from 
India — a striking enough fact when one contemplates the dis- 
turbed state of that countrv then (torn by the bloody wars 
of the English conquerors with Gurkhas. Mahrattas and Pin- 
daris) the separation due to the months'-long voyage, and the 
utter variance of business conditions in this oriental land from 
our own. It is recorded that a group of financiers who used 
to gather at the Merchants' Coffee House in Philadelphia and 
who formed in 1809 a company for handling life insurance 
and annuities; decided in 1829 to add the execution of trusts 
to their activities,* their attention being " irresistably " drawn 
to this field by the remarkable success of what were called in 
India agency houses — "concerns organized to transact busi- 
ness for trustees or individuals, to receive monies on deposit 
and to administer estates." 

Now John T. Champlin (to whose efforts this new venture 
was mainly due, and who was the concern's first President) 
had been for years a member of the great shipping firm of Min- 
ium & Champlin; it seems likely enough, judging by the Phila- 
delphia tradition, that the same reports of the prospering agency 
houses in far-away India may have come to him by personal 
narrative through his mercantile and shipping connections. 

This seed from a far-off land was destined to find such favor- 
ite soil that it grew to a mighty tree indeed — so umbrageous 
that in another half century or so it was seriously incommoding 
the original denizens of the business forest, and the banks were 
seeking legislative and other means of meeting the competition 
of the great overshadowing trust companies. For the history 
of finance in America during the last generation has demon- 
strated strikingly the influence upon the whole industry neces- 
sarily manifested by any very large accumulation of capital — 
whether in trust companies, insurance companies, title guarantee 
and mortgage companies or individuals. The concentrated 
power of large sums of money demands use just as surely as 
the fire of genius demands expression; whether it be used for 
the public good depends also upon the character of those who 
wield the power. 

Naturally enough, no one foresaw the significance of this 
departure, not even the founders of the Farmers', who were 
concerned with establishing various lines of profitable business, 
and devoted most of their energies at the start to the established 

•The proiecf did not 
second New York trust c 
had been chartered. 
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field of fire insurance, in competition with a dozen other con- \ 
cerns already engaged in this work. 

Anyhow, even when the cold weather checked the yellow 
fever and permitted New York's population to return and 
resume business, there were plenty of current matters demand- 
ing attention: such as the protective tariff for manufacturers 
urged by the Middle States to balance the duties on cotton 
and sugar, and the fisheries "allowances;" the nests of countei^ 
feiters. botli of bank notes and coins, discovered every now and 
then; the subscription for the new Exchange; the statistics 
showing that during the year there had come info the port of 
New York {a natural meeting ground of commerce since Indian 
days) twenty-five hundred vessels* carrying thirty-three 
dollars' worth of goods and paying nearly ten millions of duties; 
the burning of $109,000 of the Kentucky Commonwealth's 
depreciated paper — much the most fitting treatment fi 
the taking up of the last canal loan at 5 percent.; and the 
cify's annual budget, showing receipts of $749,825.19, with 
surplus of over $50,000 for the redemption of niunicipal stock. 

On October 8, 1823, occurred the preliminary celebration at 
Albany of the Erie Canal, t the final opening of which was com- 
memorated so lavishly in New York two years later. The 
large delegation from New York included William Bavard, 
Cadwallader Colden, P. C. Van Wyck. Philip Hone, Dr. H^ck 
and many other notables. The editor of the Commercial 
Adi'ertiser was there, too: "We attended the celebration, and 
have never, on any former occasion, experienced feelings of 
such proud satisfaction." There were officials and societies 
and speeches and processions; the prodigious Dr. Mitchell 
poured libations from two bottles of water — one taken "from 
the depths of the Indian Ocean," the other from the Atlantic; 
and, after a "sumptuous" dinner at five o'clock, one hundred 
and fiffy of the celebrants poured libations of champagne to 
toasts innumerable, "interspersed by music from the band from 
West Point, under the direction of that accomplished musician. 
Captain Willis." 

If you would see the financial figures of this time in living 
reality, do but contemplate these formal expressions to each 
of which the assemblage drank: 

1. The Iraiuil oj the first boat Jrom the waler.T of Ike Grand 
Canal Into the Hudson. The interesting event we this day 
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"CBptain's Merrv's reguter showed on N 
75 shins, 65 brigs, 109 schooners, 291 sloops. 

fThe first boat came through the Champlain 
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celebrate — if has been effected bv the intelhgence of ; 
people. Tune — Clinton and the Grand Canal. 

2. The Canal Commisj-ioner.r. Not onl^ the citizens of this 
state and the United States, but other nations and future ages, 
will freely award to them honors due to their talents and fidelity. 
Halt Columbia. 

3. The Canal engineer.^. All native born citizens, their talents 
and genius have supplied the defects of practical experience, 
JFilliam Tell. 

4. The President and Vice President oj Ihe Untied States. 
Monroe's Jlarcti. 

5. The Governor and Lieutenant Governor oj the State oJ New 
York. Governor's Jlarcti. 

6. The Memory oj Gen. Philip Schuyler. As years pass away, 
his fame increases in freshness and vigor, in the place of his 
birth we are celebrating the day which his intuitive mind had 
long predicted. Sweet as the Shepherd's Tunejut Reed. 

7. The Memory oj Gouvemeur Morris. One of the earliest and 
most eloquent advocates of internal improvement. Oh, Breathe 
Not His Name. 

8. The Alttany tntsin. May it realize our hopes, and prove 
fruitful in wealth and prosperity to the city. Yankee Doodle. 

9. Our sister Stales beyond the mountains. Though distant, 
the canal will make us one family. Yankee Doodle. 

10. The cause ojjree governments throughout the world. It will 
finally prevail. Let jame sound the trumpet. 

11. The contemplated canals in various parts oj the United 
States. Their completion will open new sources of wealth to 
our highly favored country. Waltz. 

12. Our neighboring cities and villages. Let us sacrifice local 
Jealousies and honorably compete for the benefit of the canal. 
Meeting oj the Waters. 

13. Our fair country women. Knight Errant. 

Volunteers 

By the President^The Canal Commissioners. 

By Gov. Clinton, President of the Canal Commissioners — our 
patriotic fellow citizens, who ha\'e united in this celebration, 
may they enjoy all the blessings anticipated, and experience 
none of the evils apprehended from our artificial navigation. 

By Lieut. Governor Root — A rigorous accountability and an 
economical expenditure of the appropriations to the Grand Canal. 
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By General Stephen Van Rensselaer, a Commissioner — 
Thomas Eddy and Jonas Piatt; two of the earliest advocates of 
the canal system. 

By Col. Samuel Young, a Commissioner — The waters of Lake 
_ Erie and the Hudson River. If any man has aught to say why 
these two should not be joined together, let him speak now or 
forever after hold his peace. 

By the Hon, Henry Seymour, a Commissioner — The legisla- 
tors who have patronized the canals. 

By Cadwallader D. Colden, E^q., of the New York Committee 
— The canals of the United States, links in the great chain; they 
will be the bond of our union. 

By Col. Post, of New York— The people. {Three cheers)\ 

By P. C. Van Wyck, Esq. of N. Y.— Columbus, the immortal 
navigator, whose hfe exhibited the triumph of science and courage 
over prejudice and increduhty. 

By Dr. Hosack, of New York— The memorial which induced 
the legislature to pass the memorable act of April 15th, 1817. 
May the spirit which dictated it have its due influence upon the 
destinies of the union. (Three cheers). 

By Gen. Solomon Van Renssellaer, Marshall of the day. The 
State of New York — In war or in peace, always upon duty. 

By Mr. P. Hone, of New York — Public spirit. May the bene- 
factors of the people receive their best reward — the people's 
gratitude. 

By Col. Elisha Jenkins, of Albany — Honor to the statesman 
whose public conduct may be safely referred to the judgment of 
posterity. 

By Mr. Bronson, of the Senate— Canals and steamboats of 
New York — two ligaments formed to bind an empire together. 

By Dr. Hosack— May the waters of the Canal cool the Jever 
which has lately disturbed the tranquihty of the State. {Three 
cheers). 

By Major Worth, of the West Point academy. The President 
of the Canal Commissioners — Citizen, Governor, or Commis- 
sioner, everything for his country. 

By T. Van Vechten, Esq. of Albany. The Marshall and 
Assistant Marshalls of the day. 

By S. C. Reid, Esq. The Grand Canal — May it never want 
water, while Madeira and Teneriffe can furnish us with wine. 

By Col. S. T. Jones of New York. The Navy of the United 
States — may it increase with our commerce. 
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hy E. Baldwin, Esq. of Albany. The Cunstllution ol the 
United States — It has been sn construed as to give New York 
the undivided honor of completing the greatest work of the 
age. 

By S. A. Foote, Esq. of Albany. The State of Ohio— She U 
truly our sister; her heart has been with us in our great under- 

By Wm. L. Stone, of New York. Our anlipodf,'. whom the 
improvements of the age have made our neighbor^'. 

By Major Smith, of Albany. The city of Albany— Yankee 
enterprise coupled with Dutch prudence — may the union be 
perpetual. 

By a guest. The West Point band — the only gentlemen of 
science and skill, who, without offence, trumpet their awn fame. 

By a guest. The man on whom alone would have fastened all 
the obloquy of the jallure of that stupendous undertaking, the 
success of which we this day celebrate. 

Palinam Jeral, if ul meruit 

By Joseph Alexander, Esq. of Albany. The heads that planned 
and the hands that achieved the stupendous work that we this 
day celebrate. 

By a guest. Commodore Rogers — who has this day sent a 
libation from the ocean to the Canals. 

By a guest. The union we this day celebrate between the 



which i; 



) happily "joined together 



, the company separated at 
th a vast concourse of people 
"which, though they cost 



lake and the river: th; 
let no man put asunder. 

A{r^"Oh hofte to the weddlnif." 

After which, our editor observes 
an early hour in order to witness, wi 
on the capitol hill, the fireworks, 
enough were but poorly got up." 

And he concludes his panegyric: "Europe begins already to 
admire — America can never forget that they have built the 

LONGEST CANAL IN THE WORLD IN THE LEAST TIME, WITH THE 
LEAST EXPERIENCE, FOR THE LEAST .MONEY, AND TO THE GREAT- 
EST PUBLIC BENEFIT." 

Of course, too, it was all to do over again, on a greatly enlarged 
scale, when New York had its prodigious celebration in 1825, 
La Fayette, John Adams, Jefferson, Monroe, John Quincy Adams 
and Madison being among the invited guests. This festival even 
eclipsed the outburst of welcome to La Fayette the year before. 
Col. Stone, of the Commercial AdvertUer was the official chron- 
icler, and though he declared all efforts at description to be 
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utterly in vain, he did his grandiloquent best in the volume \ 
which commemorates the event, almost rivalling the "13 com- 
pounded gerbes each containing 58 pounds of brilliant Chinese 
and diamond fires which changed alternately," and the twenty- 
pound rockets with a background of spur Gre and the like. 

It must be added that Dr. Mitchell was again in evidence, 
pouring symbohcal waters from bottles which he had gathered 
" from every zone — from the Ganges and the Indies, the Nile and 
the Gambia, the Thames, the Seine, the Rliine and the Danulie, 
the Mississippi and Columbia, the Orinoco, the Platte and the 
Amazon" — -all in token of the world commerce which was to 
concentrate upon Manhattan as the future commercial centre of ' 
the world. 

In sober fact, despite Dr. Mitchell and a 
the Canal had great significance for Nei 
city the outlet for the commerce of thi 
country, the whole Great Lakes region i 
chain of waterways sixteen hundred 
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mendous stimulus to trade, offering freight transportation at a 
rate only a fraction of what it had formerly cost; and its value 
was soon beyond question when the tolls were seen by 1828 to 
amount to nearly a million dollars a year. 

Its success prepared men's minds for the radical transportation 
change that was shortly to come with the railroad : and as early 
as 1815, the enterprising John Stevens, a well-known figure in 
the banking world, received the first charter granted in the 
United States for a railroad, building a Hne, in 1833, from Phila- 
delphia to Lancaster, which was later a link in the Pennsylvania 
System. 

Business of every kind was greatly stimulated; a flood of goods 
and travellers poured in and out, the value of merchandise laden 
and unladen rising to nearly a hundred million dollars; Isaac 
Wright, president of the City Bank, had, in 1822, doubled the 
trans-Atlantic service of his line, vessels leaving New York and 
Liverpool simultaneously twice a month, and it was figured that 
300,000 passengers arrived by steamboat in 1828, besides 22,000 
from foreign ports; 38 vessels, including 12 steamboats, aggre- 
gating nearly 30,000 tons were built at New York in 1827; it 
was the outlet for the Southern cotton trade, receiving over 
200,000 bales, of which 90 percent, was exported: the New York 
Gas Light Company began in May, 1825, its laying of pipes 
from Canal Street to the Battery; 1,600 houses were built in a 
single year; and the first marble- fronted structure since the City 
Hall, the American Museum, was finally completed in 1824 — 
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the prejudice against tKis material being so strong that no work- 
man could be found to handle it, so a convict in Sing Sing was 
pardoned on condition that he would do the work. 

More important still was the erection of the new home of the 
Merchants' Exchange in Wall Street, long the centre of the city's 
commercial life. 

The Chamber of Commerce, formerly meeting in the Royal 
Exchange, had used the long room of the Merchants' Coffee 
House from 1779 on, and here it was reorganized in 1784; the 
city's first bank had been organized the same year at a meeting 
in the old building, where merchants, shipmasters and captains 
congregated; in 1792 they built the Tontine Coffee House at Wall 
and Water Streets, which with its piazza stretching over a six- 
foot strip of the sidewalk, was valued at $7,000 in 1799— the 
highest figure on the list of Manhattan houses, and exceeded 
only by Peter Stuyvesant's "suburban residence" which was 
estimated as worth $13,000. But, having outgrown even these 
quarters, the associated business men buill by subscription a new 
marble edifice, costing $230,000. on the site Iwunded by Wall, 
William, Hanover and Exchange Place — the present site of the 
National City Bank. When opened for business in May 1827, 
it was considered the iinest business structure in town, with its 
columned entrance, a great oval exchange room in the centre 
where were bulletined the arrivals and dejjartures of vessels and 
other matters of mercantile interest, offices for brokers in the 
basement, and for merchants in the galleries. The Chamber of 
Commerce had rooms here, the Post Office was in the building 
and a semaphore signal telegraph on the roof sent and brought 
instantaneous shipping news from a station on Staten Island. 
Here was the home of the young Farmers' Fire Insurance and 
Loan Company and many another commercial institution. 

Another financial milestone at the time was the placing of a 
loan of £200,000 with the Barings in London, this being the 
first international transaction of any magnitude in which an 
American bank had figured. 

We had, too. a sharp reminder presently that we had achieved 
through commercial growth an international dependence, fol- 
lowing our national independence. Also, that even the land of 
the free was subject to the laws of reason and mathematics. 

Business in the more stable Eastern States had just gotten 
well over the results of the bank fever which had for a second 
time raged among us from 1815 to 1818. Hundreds of mush- 
room institutions had been started all over the country; as soon 
as the stockholders' first instalment was paid in, they would 
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begin to issue paper money in a perfect flood, making reckless 
loans, violating every principle of sane banking. Naturally 
such conditions offered ideal opportunities to the deliberately 
dishonest promoters to be found in every community. 

In one striking case of a RKwle Island bank, a Boston operator 
named Dexter got control of the institution practically by paying 
the stockholders out of the bank funds; he borrowed what he 
chose without security on any basis he prescribed, naively fund- 
ing some of these amounts by a note due in two years with 
interest at two percent. — "it being, however, understood that said 
Dexter shall not be called upon to make payment until he thinks 
proper, he being the principal stockholder, and best knowing 
when it will be proper to pay the same." The president and 
cashier had almost no occupation except signing notes, and much 
of this was done secretly and at night under the constant urging 
of the "principle stockholder" that everything depended upon 
his having these speedily or he could not dispose of them: in 
some instances these notes were rushed to Boston without waiting 
for dates and numbers. 

The result was that when the explosion came the Itank had 
$86.45 in specie and some worthless notes, against over half a. 
milhon bills in circulation. Another institution did not have a 
dollar of real money. 

The bursting of this bubble had wrecked banks and businesses 
right and left; for fen years Vermont had no banks at all; yet so 
great was the popular ignorance of Gnance, that in the absen 
of any effective legal restrictions, there was anothe: 
to start new banks from 1815 to 1818— forty-fhr 
Kentucky alone, and some hundreds altogether. 

The sight of corporations {whose stockholders 
anything above the first instalment of their no 
busily manufacturing "money," was too much for the public 
mind to resist, and the wild speculation which ensued was skill- 
fully fomented by tricksters. 

A Massachusetts bank started on $50,000 of specie borrowed 
for a single day; a Pennsylvania one had for active capital $35,000 
said to be deposited in New York. When the Broome County 
Bank was launched with a capital of $100,000, the subscriptions 
amounted to $8,000,000; in some cases draymen and strong- 
armed rowdies were hired by speculators to fight their way 
through the crowds struggling to get new scrip at the windows, 
and it was stated that the most disgraceful riots in Philadelphia 
at this period were those caused by the opening of the subscrip- 
tion books of a new bank, 
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In January, 1825. there were applications to the New York 
Legislature for charters for banks, insurance companies and other 
enterprises aggregating $52,000,000. All that was necessary to 
get rich quickly seemed fo be to start something — anything, so 
long as it had shares. All the time there were exposures of 
recklessness and dishonesty: banks were buying up insiders' 
shares at high prices and presently failing, dividends were paid 
out of capital, defalcations were hushed up, agents were peddling 
bills of a concern about to go under at a third discount while they 
were nominally at a Ij^ percent, discount. 

The rising prices of everything, due to this expansion of paper 
issues and the general speculative excitement, coincided with an 
outbreak of speculation in England. Reduction of the interest 
rate on government securities and large loans to the newly recog- 
nized South American Repubhcs directed the minds of investors 
there towards all sorts of new enterprises. Shares in South 
American mines leaped to fabulous prices; companies were started 
overnight, and a few lucky venturers, paying down five percent., 
made fortunes; one prospectus proposed to drain the Red Sea to 
recover the gold of the Egyptians overwhelmed while pursuing 
the Israelites; in a short time the nominal capital of these 
new companies equalled a third of the total wealth of the 
country. 

This diversion of capital from commerce at first raised prices. 
In April, seven expresses arrived at New York from Philadelphia 
in a single day telling of a sensational rise in commodities in the 
English markets; cotton leaped from 20 cents to 27; sugars, 
coffee, tobacco, drugs and spices were suddenly worth firom a 
tenth to a quarter more than they were the day before. 

The news that so-and-so had ;ust made fifty thousand in a 
day on cotton, and that dozens of other dealers had been almost 
as fortunate, whipped the excitement to a frenzy. Cotton was 
" king, " indeed, both in New York and In the South: a lot would 
change owners half a dozen times in a week without leaving the 
factor's hands, and in some sections the farmers began to root up 
the growing corn to get ready to plant more cotton. Naturally 
enough, this "easy money" produced marked extravagances in 
living and business expenses. 

In the summer, London prices dropped as suddenly as they 
had risen; very large shipments of gold and silver were drawn 
from the United States; and as conditions there took shape for 
the panic of December (one of the most disastrous in English 
history) our banks, and especially the New York ones, began to 
feel the strain. Their reserves were low, and every intelligent 
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financier saw that in the state of the public mind, li one of thei 
stopped payment, it would probably cause a run on every bank 
in the country. 

In the next five months, there were fifty failures in New York 
of over-extended dealers, and many in the South; several banks 
went under, and one of the Directors of the United States Bank 
(which had just had to pay off a seven-mi llion-dollar loan for the 
Government) openly advocated suspending specie payments. 

Nicholas Biddle, then president of that institution, aflerwaKl 
declared that a terrific disaster had only been averted by his 
going to New York and persuading a gentleman who was pre- 
paring to draw a heavy amount of specie for shipment to New 
Orleans (for starting a bank there) to send drafts instead. This, 
and an increase of loans by the New York Branch Bank, saved 
the situation for a time; and when the inevitable reaction came 
next year its effects could be localized. 

The Marble Manufacturing Co., a new bond-issuing concern, 
went under in April; two New Jersey and two Pennsylvania 
banks followed; when a couple of New York banks and half a 
dozen loan offices and insurance companies closed their doors, 
there was a general run on all the financial institutions in the 
city; but they were now in such condition that all demands 
could be met. 

It was figured at the time that the American holders of cotton, 
who had had a paper profit of seventeen millions above the nor- 
mal, finally got out with a loss of ten millions, half of this falling 
upon New York. 

Indeed, the "cotton panic," as it was called, strengthened the 
hands of the intelligent financiers who had pointed out the 
absurdities that had been practiced- — for all through this period 
there was a group of men in New York who really understood 
and practiced sound banking. In the very middle of the trouble 
there were applications for sixty-four new banks, nearly half of 
them in New York City, besides as many other stock companies, 
capitalized in the aggregate at $55,000,000. The men who knew 
what was happening, and what was bound to come shortly, had 
little difficulty in convincing legislators that this was hardly the 
time for such wild expansion, and the new crop of financial fungi 
never saw the light of day. When an investigation revealed 
some of the methods of the swindlers who had taken advantage 
of public credulity, and four of these gentlemen went to jail, the 
exposure helped to restore sanity. 

While if was to be many years before our highly defective 
system of inadequately secured issues was reformeil, each disaster 




THE "giieat fire" OF 1835 

Which destroyed $18,000,000 worth of property in the Wall Street district, 

Bnd covered an area of thirteen acres. The view above shows the burning of 

the first Merehants' Exchange building on Wall Street; below is a view of the 

ruins, looking north on William Street from Exchange Place 
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of this sort became an object lesson by which informed leaders 
could illustrate their statements of sound principles. 

On the other hand, the loose financial methods and the sue- 
cessive consequent reactions of these decades introduced one 
highly unfortunate element. Before 1800, and especially up to 
the end of the Revolution, bankruptcies were rare catastrophes,* 
When one did occur to a reputable business man, he not only 
felt his honor deeply involved, but it was a matter of deep con- 
cern in his community. An old bank cashier of Philadelphia 
related how when a prominent business man on Chestnut Street 
suddenly failed, "the whole house was closely shut up for one 
week, as an emblem of the deepest family mourning, and all 
who passed the house instinctively stopped, and mingled the 
expressions of their liveliest regret." 

This fine old-fashioned sense of personal honor and responsi- 
bility was inevitably much relaxed when we alternated bet\veen 
periods of feverish excitement, when one could get rich suddenly 
by starting almost any sort of corporation, preferably one to 
turn out money, and times when the inescapable results of this 
brought business after business crashing to the ground. There 
were said to be more insolvencies in the United States in a year 
than Holland had in a century. Naturally enough, there was 
a tendency to feel that failure was no disgrace: "everybody 
had done it." It was seriously argued that there was nothing 
to worry about in the banks' suspending specie payments: the 
nation had gotten along all right before under those conditions. 
It is a tribute to the character of the soHd backbone of the com- 
mercial community that there were always enough men and 
institutions of character, who passed through these trying times 
of learning by experience, to uphold a higher standard. During 
all the frenzies of speculation there were plenty of bankers and 
merchants whose common-sense and integrity alike held them 
to conservative methods; and, as is always the case, the less 
stable elements of society came to their point of view because it 
proved successful, even if the moral aspect failed to appeal 
strongly enough. 

Mr. Biddle, when the United States Bank was appealed to 
during the money scarcity which followed the "cotton panic" 
and the banks' strengthening of their position, made a reply 
which if not comforting to the sufferers, certainly contained 
needed truths: 

"It is the order of nature," said he, "that if men or nations 
live extravagantly, they must suffer till they repair their losses 

■There were but' three weII-kno»n houses recorded in Philadelphia be- 
fore 1776. 
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assume that which, whoever attempts, invokes ihc ruin he will 
suffer. It is requested to erect itself into a special providence 
to modify the laws of nature, and to declare that the ordinary 
fate of the heedless and improvident shall not be applied to the 
United States. Our countrymen are to be indulged without 
restraint in the utmost extravagance of the luxuries of Europe, 
on credit from the banks; and when the day of payment arrives, 
the debtor shall not be called on for payment — the banks shall 
not be incommoded to pay their own notes, for the moment any 
inconvenience is felt, the Bank of the United States will certainly 
interpose and pay the debt. But if the Bank of the United Stat^ 
blendsanysensewith its tenderness, itwill do nothing of all this." 

That the public was awaking to the necessity of curbing some 
of the abuses of the banking system became evident shortly after 
this. Over-issue of notes, and evasion of redemption had long 
been common among the country banks and those in the less 
settled communities; and the deliberate misuse of the privilege 
by dishonest promoters during the speculative period referred 
to made the defects of the system only too apparent. Besides 
a host of ingenious frauds, there were many ways by which the 
necessity of paying out real money was avoided: notes would be 
made payable at some other place than the home office; large 
borrowers had to consent to keep a certain amount in circula- 
tion; it would be agreed that notes should not be presented for a 
certain time; post notes, payable at some future date, answered 
the same purpose; notes circulated at a distance would at least 
give more time for payment; there were "saddle-bag" banks, 
whose notes were carried about the country on horseltack and 
peddled or exchanged for something more standard ; one broker 
of Rhode Island worked off $200,000 of a speculative bank, 
mostly in one dollar bills, in a single year; and once in a while. 
when cornered, they would adopt the expedient of a Georgia 
cashier who met a demand for some thousands of dollars by pay- 
ing it in cents, counted out at the rate of sixty dollars a day.* 

In New England, the situation had been distinctly improved 
by a plan developed by the Suffolk Bank, in extension of what 
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had been undcrtalten by the New £ngland Bank^bv which the 
country banks each kept a deposit with it for redemption. In 
1824, the chief Boston institutions raised a joint fund, with the 
Suffolk as agent, to pay any notes presented and return these to 
the home bank. In spite of much opposition, this standardized 
the issues of that region. 

When the New York Legislature met in 1829. there were before 
it twenty-nine petitions for renewals of old bank charters about 
to expire, and thirty-seven for new ones; while all the reputable 
concerns were re-chartcred, the opportunity was taken to pass 
what was known as the Safety Fund law. Each bank was 
required to contribute a percentage of its capital towards a fund 
for meeting the debts above assets of any concern that failed, 
exclusive of its capital stock; note issues were restricted to twice 
the paid-up capital; and three commissioners were provided to 
whom the banks must report and who were empowered to inves- 
tigate the affairs of any state institution. 

This was really discriminating against the city banks. They kept 
in circulation less than a third of their capital in notes, the safety 
of which was the prime intent of the law; yet they were forced 
to contribute on their large capitals, whereas the country banks 
paid on capitals less than their issues. Still it was an effort in 
the right direction and seemed to work well until the bank fail- 
ures of 1840-42 disclosed the fatal weakness of providing against 
all the debts of an insolvent bank instead of merely guaranteeing 
the notes (as the Canadian system still does). When eleven 
banks went down in rapid succession, everybody realized for the 
first time how large a factor these other liabilities might be; and 
from that time the safety fund was no longer an active security 
but a mere matter of bookkeeping in straightening out the tangle 
of past transactions. In 1866, it was Gnally wound up by apply- 
ing the surplus of $88,048 to the payment of a dividend on notes 
of four banks which had failed since 1842. 

The prodigious development of resources, which went on at 
an accelerating rate, enabled the country as a whole to progress 
in spite of all mistakes; and while we apparently had to learn 
the dangers as Mark Twain learned the Mississippi snags, by 
running on them, it was impossible to wreck a nation so dowered 
with natural wealth and human energy. 

New York took another severe lesson in sanitation, in 1832. 
Asiatic cholera, for centuries a local disease in the East, had 
recently become epidemic, and had blazed a ghastly track across 
Asia and Europe. It reached New York that summer, c/a 
Quebec, just as everybody was discussing the threatening rumbles 
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of ■'nullification" from South Carolina In protest against the, 
tariff. 

Within ten days of the discovery of the first case in Cherry 
Street, the public took alarm. A special medical council was 
appointed, and five large hospitals were organized. As the 
scourge spread, there was a general exodus from the city; but 
Greenwich Village and the other resorts proved to be not im- 
mune from the plague, and the marked fatahty in districts 
considered specially healthy caused a real panic. Business was 
almost suspended. 

During the three months that the epidemic raged, there were 
about three thousand deaths, out of twice as many cases, in a 
population under a quarter of a million. The disease returned 
again to claim another thousand victims two years later — that 
year of disorder which saw the election riots of April, the street 
barricades and fighting with militia of the mobs inJlamed against 
abolitionists in July, and the "stone cutters' riot" of August. 

A still more severe lesson, this time in fire protection, was in 
store for the city's financial region. On the night of December 
16, 1835, a fire broke out near the foot of Maiden Lane. The 
intense cold, and the inadequate supply of water soon put it 
beyond the control of the primitive fire-fighting apparatus. For 
two nights and days it swept over the heart of the business dis- 
trict; when it was finally arrested, by the expedient of blowing 
up a group of houses before it with gunpowder, it had laid waste 
a great triangle of thirteen acres, between Wall and William 
Streets and the East River, on which had stood 693 offices, stores 
and houses, including the marble building of the Merchants' 
Exchange, the Customs House, the Dutch Church in Garden 
Street and many others of the finest structures. The $18,000,000 
of losses (out of a total real estate valuation of only $140,000,000) 
broke nearly every insurance company in the city. 

Nevertheless, business in general continued as if nothing had 
happened. Two years later there were twenty-one active fire 
insurance companies listed, besides receivers' offices for half a 
dozen relics of the catastrophe; the disaster merely afforded an 
irresistible argument for hastening the construction of the Croton 
Reservoir and the great aqueduct, with its 45 miles of masonry 
conduit crossing the Harlem River on High Bridge to the receiv- 
ing reservoir in Central Park, and the distributing one where 
the Public Library now stands on Fifth Avenue.* 
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1 organism recovered from this external 
chance, annihilating probably a quarter of the city's whole build- 
ing value, than it did from the panic which followed in 1837; 
the difference shows clearly that the latter, like the crises pre- 
ceding and following, was merely a warning symptom of un- 
healthy over-expansion and discounting of the future. It seems 
impossible, during periods of rapid growth, for the mass of people 
fo realize that the laws of arithmetic and 6nance still operate; 
this has always been peculiarly true in America, where an ardent 
belief in the country's future was the cause of its existence and 
has constantly worked miracles of development in the face of 
physical obstacles; when logical effects are delayed by a sudden 
influx of new wealth, practically the whole community pushes 
forward under the delusion that the old order has been revolu- 
tionized, and that what is obviously true when dealing in thou- 
sands has no application to a nation that measures by tens of 
millions. Then comes a crisis. Common sense re-asserts itself. 
The intelligent men face the truth. 

But the process of readjustment and repair is slow — just as is 
that of the bodily organism in recovering from a fever which 
indicates some unsoundness of bodily health. 

While many specific causes contributed to the financial con- 
vulsion, they were practically all expressions of this tendency to 
"speed up" beyond the limits of safety. Everything contrib- 
uted to confirm the idea that the unexampled growth of the 
United States rendered us a "peculiar people," creating new 
commercial laws instead of being governed by old, immutable ones. 

To begin with, Jefferson's prophecy thirty years before had 
become a reality: the United States had in half a century financed 
two great wars, assumed the State debts, bought Louisiana, and 
completely paid off a national debt which amounted to $86,000.- 
000 when the population was only 6,000,000. In addition, it 
had in January, 1835, actually arranged to distribute among the 
States a surplus of $37,000,000.' 

We did not need the assurance of Europe to convince us that 
the world had never seen such a record. Foreign financiers 
backed their admiration with their money: we were importing 
millions of specie in 1836 while bringing over from Europe thirty 
millions of merchandise above what we sent. Canals were 
being built and projected everywhere, inspired by the success of 
New York's waterway, through which over 400,000 tons of mer- 
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chan(lise went lo tidewater in 1856, l«in<l values were goin(i; up 
by leaps everywhere: lots in frontier cities cost as much as New 
York lots a few years back; Mobile's valuation in six years in- 
creased to twenty-two times its former sum; a wild speculation 
began in the public lands, which were sold at a fixed price of a 
dollar and a quarter an acre, so that the first purchaser reaped 
all the profits of the excited advance: sales jumped from about 
four and a half million acres in 1834 to over twenty millioi 
1836. Besides the influx of foreign capital, there had sprung up I 
three hundred new banks in seven years, and much of this 
doubled banking capital was in the hands of men swept off their 
feet by the fever of universal speculation. Even the United 
States Bank was sending an agent to New Orleans to buy up the 
cotton crop of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama in order to 
control the foreign exchange situation. A dav of reckoning was 
inevitable. 

President Jackson's undying hostility to the Bank of the 
United States had made him first withhold further deposits of 
public monies (producing a temporary panic in 1833) and then 
force through Congress a resolution that the bank should not be 
re-chartered and that the State banks instead should be con- 
tinued as depositaries of government funds. Some of these 
latter were only too ready to expand their business by loans for 
speculative ventures; the paper issues increased by a half in 
eighteen months; and bank capital also went up a hundred mil- 
lions. The general expansion was accelerated. 

Then in July, 1836, the President issued his "specie circular" 
requiring that payment for public lands should be in coin or land 
scrip; and shortly after there set in a demand from abroad for 
gold and silver to balance our huge excess of Imports. At that 
time the United States produced no gold or silver worth men- 
tioning; whatever was shipped to pay debts must come out of 
the floating supply; and this amounted to less than half our bill 
for the trade balance against us in 1836. As the exports in- 
creased, a stringency in money began to paralyze trade and con- 
fidence. England was having her own troubles and could not 
have checked the demand for bullion even had she wished to, so 
the Bank of England refused any extension of credit. 

To add to the difficulties, the last wheat crop had been so short 
that a million and a half bushels had to be importetl ; flour went 
to $15.00 a barrel, and there were fierce bread riots in New York. 

Early in April the strain proved too great, and for a time it 
seemed as if the whole commercial structure were going down 
like a house of cards. 
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In the first three weeks of that month, two hundred and fiftv 
firms went down, with losses of over a hundred millions: cotton 
tell fifty percent., and New Orleans contributed failures of 
$27,000,000 in two days; the State advertised a loan of half a 
million at six percent, without receiving a single bid; a general 
run started; after consultation among themselves, the New 
York banks suspended specie payments on May 10, and those 
throughout the country which had not gone under followed their 
example. The United States Treasury ceased its deposits of 
public funds. Depression everywhere was as extravagant as 
had been the over-optimism of the preceding years. 

The men who had kept their heads before, kept them now, 
however. The very day of the suspension, at a meeting of 
bankers and merchants in the Exchange, James E. King (of 
Prime, Ward & King) proposed an agreement that bank notes 
should pass current until resumption was practicable; and the 
unanimous assent to this did much to restore confidence. 

Albert Gallatin, then president of the National Bank, had 
always preached the "paramount and most sacred duty" of 
every bank's performing its obligation to redeem its issues "at 
all times and under any circumstances whatever;" he now headed 
a committee which issued a call in August to the principal banks 
of the nation for a convention to settle upon a date for resump- 
tion; in spite of the embarrassing failures of three of the chief 
English houses engaged in American trade, and in face of pro- 
tests by delegations from other States, if was decided to resume 
payments in coin on May 12. 1838. 

The cooperation of local business men was secured. Mr. King, 
too, succeeded in convincing the English bankers that their 
interest lay in holding up the hands of those who were striving to 
restore soundness here; and he returned triumphantly from 
London in March with a million pounds in gold which he had 
secured from the Bank of England. 

These effective measures were successful, and the banks of 
New York resumed normal conditions as planned, setting an 
example which the rest of the country followed. 

It was loudly asserted (most loudly by the most irresponsible) 
that there had never been any real need for the suspension; and 
the discussion aided the efforts of the "locofoco" Democrats 
who had for some time been pressing for a change in the require- 
ments for bank charters. There had l)een plenty of political 
scandals in connection with the granting of some of these charters; 
the system had always aroused the wrath of the element who 
saw a menace to the country in any concentration of power or 
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money. The banks were termed monopolies, fheir managers 
accused of being arrogant, and of all sorts of manipulations — 
these loud and ignorant outbursts being constantly capitalized 
for political purposes. Not only was it an advance to do any- 
thing which removed the formation of new banks from politics, 
but the country was necessarily gaining some knowledge of 
finance through its series of hard experiences; so the "free bank- 
ing" law of 1838 was in many respects a step forward. 

Any group of men could start a bank by this act, and issue 
notes against a deposit of public stocks with the Comptroller, 
(A somewhat dangerous provision for issues against real estate 
was repealed in 1863.) There was something of a rush to take 
advantage of these new conditions, and by the end of 1839 
seventy-six issuers of notes under the new law showed $6,000,000 
outstanding. A third of these went out of business during the 
troubles of 1841^2; but the system showed up well, so far as 
protection went, the losses for the first twelve years averaging 
under half of one percent, a year, and dropping to a twentieth of 
this during the next fifteen years — at the end of which period the 
law was remodelled into the National Banking Act, which is the 
foundation of our modern system. 

The bank failures of 1840-42 referred to were really a legacy of 
the speculative orgy which led to the panic of '37. Of the eleven 
New York banks which became insolvent (only two were in New 
York City,— and one of those paid its obligations in full without 
recourse to the safety fund) eight had secured charters at the 
very height of the craze; and their operations had been in defiance 
of all established financial principles. 
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Chapter VII 

THE COMING OF THE 
CLEARING HOUSE 

The Bank.' .m.l the Fir.fl Railroads- A'ea' }'<'/-*',r Pa 
Financinii tbir RnilroaDj—Tbe Rl'e of Banhr In iS^i- 
Ifi'w the Clearing HoukK Idea Originated— 
The Financial Cri/u of jfijv 



Tfc "rOBODY realized what it meant to America, and the banking 
/»y interests in particular, when Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
•^ ' laid the cornerstone of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad on 
July 4, 1828. It was the beginning of the railroad epoch, which 
was to revolutionize trade, finance and social life in the coming 
greater United States. 

The account which Mr. John Crosby Brown gives of this 
initial venture in railroading illustrates both the lighthearted 
manner in which the adventurous business pioneers of that day 
launched great undertakings, and the intimate connection which 
the banks had with every sort of commercial development. The 
Erie C^nal had made New York the centre of the export and 
import trade for the whole country to such an extent that the 
Brown banking firm in Baltimore had been compelled to estab- 
lish a New York branch. 

"At that time Baltimore was a city of about 70,000 inhabitants, 
and the loss of its western trade was a source of great anxiety to 
its merchants. Alexander Brown and his son George had the 
sagacity to perceive that some action was necessary if Baltimore 
was to retain its hold on western trade. After a careful study 
of the whole situation a meeting of twenty-five leading citizens 
was called at the residence of Mr. George Brown on February 12, 
1827, 'to take into consideration the best means of restoring to 
the city of Baltimore that portion of the western trade that has 
been lately diverted from it by the introduction of steam na\'iga- 
tion and by other causes.' At this meeting one of the Iwldest 
enterprises was inaugurated. There was then, with the excep- 
tion of the Stockton & Darhngton Railroad in England, which 
was built mainly for the transportation of minerals and was 
207 
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stock of $5,000,000, to build a 'double railroad' to the Ohio River 
over the Allegheny Mountains. Not only was the method of 
propulsion all unsettled, but the various processes of railroad 
construction and the necessary appliances had to be invented 
and were invented during the progress of the work. 

"George Brown, Alexander Brown's son, l>ecanic the first 
Treasurer and afterward the Treasurer for the State, and it was 
said by his associates that, but for his active exertions in its 
behalf, the friends of the road would on several occasions have 
despaired of its success. 

"My father used often to tell an amusing story in connection 
with the opening of the railroad. A gentleman in Baltimore 
who had a famous white trotting horse made a wager that his 
horse could beat 'that old black machine.' The line of the road 
ran for about ten or twelve miles parallel with the turnpike. 
The wager was accepted and a day was set for the trial. There 
was a large concourse of people present to witness the result, and 
the horse won." 

The reckless speeding-up which culminated in the 1837 crisis 
had been based mainly on land speculation and the correlated 
extension of the canal systems. The various States had under- 
taken canal and road building between 1820 and 1838 to the 
tune of nearly $100,000,000; some of these schemes were the 
product of visionary enthusiasm — -like the project for a canal 
from Albany to Boston. When the crash came, some of the 
debts were repudiated, many such enterprises were turned over 
to private parties or abandoned, and there was a sudden cessa- 
tion of the feverish activity in developing means of transporta- 
tion. 

As the railroads demonstrated their far wider range of useful- 
ness, and many superiorities, all the former enthusiasm for canals 
became transferred to them; and in the generation from this time 
to the Civil War they became more and more the dominant 
factor in the country's development, consequently alisorbing 
an increasing amount of attention from banking capital. In 
fact, if is not too much to say that the financing of these essential 
transportation enterprises carried over the banking interest in 
general from its overemphasizing of nofc-issucs to the financing 
of basic industries— a path along which New York (where there 
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had always Ijeen ciincentratfd l!ie ablest linanticrs iif the nation) 
had journcyeii tar in advance of the rest of the country. 

At the same time the early '40s saw a healthy reduction of 
the over-expansion which had accompanied the general excite- 
ment. Between 1829 and 1840 the nation's banks had grown 
from 329 to 901, their capital from $110,000,000 to $358,000,000, 
their circulation from $48,000,000 to $155,000,000. their loans 
from $137,000,000 to $492,000,000. By 1845 the number wras 
down to 707, the capital was $206,000,000, the circulation only 
$89,000,000. and the loans $288,000,000. That is to say, we 
had gotten back to realities and were prepared for the wonderful 
decade that lay ahead — which was to see three million immi- 
grants, the discovery of gold in California, and the building of 
some ten thousand miles of railroads. 

Already by 1845 there were nearly four thousand miles in 
operation — more than all the Continental countries combined; 
the Mohawk and Hudson, begun in 1830, and a number of short 
lines had reached Buffalo; Albany was joined both to New York 
and Boston; plans that seemed gigantic, even to their originators, 
threw out tines to the Mississippi and the Great Lakes, to the 
Gulf, westward into Texas — ^just wrested from Mexico. And 
each time one of these grandiose visions became a reality, it was 
discovered that the commercial results had been under instead 
of over estimated. When the Erie opened the first trunk-line 
railroad to the Lakes, commerce and men's imaginations broad- 
ened as they had done with the coming of the Canal. 

The financing of these roads was a gigantic task. Especially 
in the early years conservative men consideretl (hem highly 
speculative ventures; and of course they had to compete for 
capital with the very industries they created and stimulated. 

From the first the New York banks took a leading part in such 
financing, as was inevitable from the growing concentration of 
capital in that city; and while states, counties, and mass-meetings 
and farmers along the proposed route were called upon for aid 
in building, railroad investments fended constantly to centre in 
the financial capital. This of course became increasingly true 
as the new development proved its earning powers, and the 
smaller roads t)eg3n to be consolidated into trunk lines and sys- 
tems. The Iwnks too were the principal agents through whom 
came the vast flood of foreign money that poured into the United 
States for railway construction — estimated at $400,000,000 
during the first fifty years. 

An interesting glimpse of some of this financing (the success of 
which established one private banking firm) is given in the remi- 
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niscences of J. F. D. Lanier, of Window, Lanier & Co. After 
some years of managing a bank in Madison, Indiana, he came to 
New York in 1849, and formed a partnership with Richard H. 
Winslow, mainly for the negotiation of railway securities. 

"At that time there were in operation in the West" (Ohio, 
Indiana. Michigan and Illinois) "only about six hundred miles 
of line. These roads were chiefly the remains of the old State 
systems which had been sold out to private companies, and were 
almost without exception badly located and imperfectly built. 
They were in all cases laid with the light. Hat bar. upon longi- 
tudinal sills, and were utterly incapable of sustaining heavy 
trains, high speed or a large traffic. They had, consequently, 
involved in heavy loss all who had been engaged in their con- 
struction. I felt, however, their want of success to be no argu- 
ment against lines properly constructed upon good routes. I 
undertook to demonstrate this in every way in my power, par- 
ticularly in newspaper articles and pamphlets, of which I pub- 
lished great niunbers in connection with the negotiation of the 
securities of various companies which we undertook. The results 
of our efforts soon far exceeded our expectations. Although we 
began in a very small way, every step we took gave us increased 
business and strength, and we soon had all the business we could 
attend to. Commencing with the bonds of the Madison and 
Indianapolis Railroad, which were the first securities of the kind 
ever brought out in the New York market, we followed them 
with the bonds of the little Miami; Columbus and Xenia; Cleve- 
land, Columbus and Cincinnati; Cleveland, Painesville and 
Ashtabula; Ohio and Pennsylvania (now a part of the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago); Michigan Southern and other 
important lines. We not infrequently negotiated a million of 
bonds daily. The aggregate for the year was enormous. We were 
without competitors for a business we had created, and conse- 
quently made money very rapidly. The commissions for the 
negotiations of bonds averaged at first five percent. With their 
negotiation we often coupled contracts for the purchase, at a 
large commission, of rails. Our business soon became so great 
that it was a question with us, not so much what we would under- 
take, as what we would reject. We not infrequently took, on 
our own account, an entire issue of bonds of important lines. 

"The negotiation of the securities of companies was followed 
by arrangements that made our house the agent for the payment 
of interest accruing on them, as well as transfer agents. Such 
arrangements naturally led the way to the banking business to 
which we afterward chiefly confined ourselves." 
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The change of tendency in a quarter of a centurv, towards 
building up deposits and neglecting the note issue privilege, is 
strikingly shown by a joint statement of the New York City 
banks in 1847, which displayed nearly $28,000,000 of deposits, 
and $ll,000,OOOofspecie, with less than $7,000,000 of circulation. 
And the prosperity of the country at large is indicated by the 
response to the loans for the Mexican Wart on one for $18,000,000 
subscriptions of over $57,000,000 were received, payable in 
specie — a change indeed from the days of depreciated paper. 

In 1844 the first telegraph line was built from Washington to 
Baltimore bv Congressional appropriation; the next vear New 
York and Philadelphia were connected; and in 1848 Ezra Cornell 
linked up New York. Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and Chicago. 
The personal express service started by William F. Hamden in 
1839 had developed into a great business, and Wells & Fargo 
were building up the same kind of delivery between Chicago, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. Mails, too, had been greatly improved 
and extended, and the first postage stamps, of 5 and 10 cents, 
were authorized in 1847. These new facihties of communicating 
ntelligence reinforced the effects of the transportation facilities 
n tying together the country, spreading information, and mak- 
ng possible a new kind of financial service to the wealth that 
was rolling up. The whole basis of dealing in stocks, bonds and 
exchange, and most banking operations were radically altered 
and stimulated. 

To crown all, came the discovery of gold in California; even 
the memorable Astor Place Riot of 1849 (when thirty-four of 
the mob were killed and hundreds of soldiers and rioters wounded) 
paled at that news; and there poured into the high tide of pros- 
perity some $50,000,000 a year of the precious metal added to 
the country's resources — somewhat more than the total amount 
of specie held by all the banks. There was also added a new 
State, of boundless energy and optimism, besides a quickening 
of the impetus to explore and settle all the Western regions. 

Meanwhile New York City had waxed and changed quite as 
much as the country at large. Union Square had been built up 
and beautified, largely through the efforts of Samuel B. Ruggles, 
who presented Gramercy Park to the owners of sixty surround- 
ing lots to induce the building of fine houses there. Madison 
Square was cleansed from its former unslghtllness; the famous 
Crystal Palace and the first World's Fair, on the block next to 
the reservoir, aroused bursts of oratorical enthusiasm in 1853; 
and in the year that the white marble Fifth Avenue Hotel was 
begun, 1856, the site of Central Park (the first real park In the 
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land) was purchased for $5.500,000— as usual, "the largest sum 
ever expended in the purchase of ground for a similar purpose;" 
also the first statue since King George had been so rudely dis- 
;d from Bowling Grct-n, to Washington, was put up. 
schools had come in 1842, the same year that the great 
fountain in City Hall Park shot up in evidence that the Croton 
River had been brought to Manhattan; the staid old-time con- 
servatives were horrified at the residences which were being 
constructed on Washington Square. Astor and Waverley Places, 
East Broadway and lower Fifth Avenue, costing $100,000 for 
lot, house and furniture; stuam packets took the wealthy to 
Europe in sixteen days and brought back all sorts of luxuries for 
the new homes "furnished according to the taste and fashion of 
noblemen;" and again a great downtown fire, which in 1845 
destroyed 345 buildings between Beaver and Whitehall Streets, 
merely emphasized the commercial credit of a city which con- 
sidered such a disaster but an opportunity to rebuild better. 

The population in 1855 had grown to 630,000, doubling in 
fifteen years; New York had become a manufacturing centre 
with thousands of plants, but her foreign commerce was still far 
in the lead, amounting to an annual sum of $323,000,000; and 
the assessed value of her real and personal property was not far 
short of the same amount. 

There were over fifty banks in New York City with a combined 
capital of sixty-odd millions, almost exactly a fifth of the banking 
resources ol the whole nation, and exercising from the very con- 
centration an influence even greater proportionately. This had 
been for a generation the financial nerve-centre of the United 
States. 

Most observers considered the country, and New York in 
particular, to be in a state of remarkable soundness; they pointed 
to the constant, rapid growth, the high prices which were making 
farmers, planters and stockgrowers rich, the check in some of 
the extravagant railroad projects and the wild foreign flotations. 
"Stock companies could no longer send an agent to Europe with 
five millions of credit tokens, and receive the money for them 
within sixty days from the engraver's press." 

There were some shrewd and experienced observers who in- 
sisted that there was a huge weight of real insolvency being 
carried along by the momentum of ever-increasing trade; that 
extravagance in living and in business, and worthless bonds 
foisted on the pubfic by promoters must come back to roost; 
that banks and credit in New York had become top-heavy; and 
that anyhow there was a periodicity in financial crises which was 
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as a basis for business dealings, and from the various new methods 
ol communication. A financial panic is most destructive through 
the terror it arouses. Railroads, telegraphs, and widely circu- 
lated magazines and newspapers had given business invaluable 
facilities: hut these same means were to spread first doubt, then 
blind fear, ^ust as effectively. 

There W'as certainly some reason for the opinion that New 
York's financial institutions had multiplied too rapidly. In 
1851 a new bank was started for each month of the year; fifteen 
more sprang up in 1852 and 1853; and worst of all, nearly half 
of iheir nominal sixteen millions of capital was paper — a book 
entry secured by stock certificates. Moreover, while among 
them there were men of ability and knowledge, quite a number 
were without experience. A very keen, well-informed, con- 
temporary banker says: 

"One had acquired wealth by selling dry goods, and therefore 
he was fit to be a bank president; another had been equally suc- 
cessful in making shoes; another had been a ship cliandler. and 
fortunate in the sciuxmer coasting-trade; another had been a 
stage-driver; not a few were men ol the narrowest minds, wholly 
lackinu in mercantile education, and without the ability to con- 
duct the simplest commercial correspondence. It is due to some 
of these gentlemen to say that, if they were ignorant in the he- 

S'nning, they have improved by close attention to practical 
ities. and thai for general intelligence they are not far below their 
contemporaries in office. They have yet to learn, however, that 
it is one thing to be bill broker and a shrewd calculator of balances, 
and quite another to understand the principles of true economy 

Some of these qualities and lacks were to become apparent 
before long, when the pinch came. Meanwhile the trebling of 
the number of banks, and the resultant increase of complexities 
in dealings, emphasized a need which clear-sighted leaders in the 
profession had long recognized, and undoubtedly hastened the 
coming of the Clearing House, without which the financial opera- 
tions of today would be unthinkable. 

Gallatin had pointed out in one of his lucid pamphlets, as 
early as 1841, how important In preventing over- expansion of 
discounts and issue would be "a regular exchange of notes and 
checks, and an actual daily or semi-weekly payment of the 
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Scotch banks; and he suggested the establishment ot a general 
"cash office" where each bank should deposit specie In propor- 
tion to its capital, being charged or credited for the balance of 
its account with other members, and replenishing its quota 
when it was diminished one half. This was in essence the Clear- 
ing House idea; but it was a dozen years or more before the in- 
convenience of the old method brought action. 

J. S. Gibbons, who was cashier of the Ocean Bank, has left a 
vivid picture of the conditions under which this everyday neces- 
sity was formerly accomplished : 

"During the few years following 1849, the number of banks 
in New York was increased from twenty-four to sixty. To 
make the daily exchange, one half of them must necessarily send 
to the other half But this plain division of the service was not 
convenient or economical. It was found better for all of them 
to do a part of the distribution, and thus the whole sixty Porters 
were in motion at the same time. Each carried a l>ook of entry, 
and the money, for every bank on which he called. The Paying 
Teller of the receiving bank took the exchange and entered it 
on the credit side of the book; then he entered on the debit side 
the return exchange, and gave it with the bo<ik to the Porter, 
who hastened to the next bank In his circuit. The Porters 
crossed and recrossed each other's footsteps constantly; they 
often met in companies of five or six at the same counter, and 
retarded each other; and they were fortunate to reach their 
respective banks at the end of one or two hours. This threw 
the counting of the exchanges into the middle and after part of 
the day, when the other business of the bank was becoming 
urgent. 

"Instead of attempting a daily adjustment of accounts, which 
would have consumed several hours, and caused much annoy- 
ance, it became a tacit agreement, that a weekly settlement oJ 
balances should be made after the exchange on Friday morning, 
and that intermediate draft-drawing should be suspended. The 
weaker and more speculative banks took advantage of this by 
borrowing money on Thursday, which restored their accounts 
for Friday; and its return on Saturday threw them again into 
the debit column. In this way, the banks distant from Wall 
Street managed to carry an inflated line of discounts, based on 
debts due to other institutions. It became an alTalr of cunning 
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ntly. the Friday setUements proved to be no settle- 
ments at all, but a prodigious annoyance. As soon as the Pay- 
ing Teller or his Assistant completed the Exchange Balance 
List, the Cashier of each bank would draw checks for every debt 
due to him by other banks, and send out the Porters to collect 
them. A draft on one in favor of another might settle two 
accounts at once, but there was no understanding that made it 
possible to secure that small economy; or if there was, it was 
disregarded. The sixty Porters were out all at once, with an 
aggregate of two or three hundred bank-drafts in their pockets, 
balking each other, drawing specie at some places and depositing 
it in others: and the whole process was one of confusion, disputes, 
and unavoidable blunders, of which no description could give an 
exact impression, 

"After all the draft-drawing was over, came the settlement of 
the Wall Street Porters among themselves. A Porter's Exchange 
was held on the steps of one of the Wall street banks, at which 
they accounted to each other for what had been done during the 
day. Thomas had left a bag of specie at John's bank to settle 
a balance, which was due from William's Bank to Robert's; but 
Robert's bank owed twice as much to John's. What had become 
of that? Then Alexander owed Robert also, and William was 
indebted to Alexander. Peter then said, that he had paid 
Robert by a draft from James, which he, James, had received 
from Alfred on Alexander's account. That, however, had 
settled onlv half the debt. A quarter of the remainder was 
cancelled by a bag of coin, which Samuel had handed over to 
Joseph, and he had transferred to David. It Is entirely safe to 
say. that the Presidents and Cashiers of the banks themselves 
could not have untangled this medley. Each Porter had his 
tally, and by checking off and liberating, first one whose account 
was least comphcated, and then another, they finally achieved 
a settlement. 

"This scene was re-enacted on every Friday. In consequence 
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fioally be obtigeJ to pay the liquidating balance; but three 
o'clock arrested the process, and the banks where the demand 
was then in force were obliged to disburse the coin. It was 
not unusual for a debtor bank to add fifty thousand dollars to 
its specie at the close of the day, with its debt doubled, while 
a creditor bank to half a million in the general account, would 
find itself, at three o'clock, depleted of one or two hundred 
thousand dollars in coin." 

Even after the subject had been discussed exhaustively at 
informal conferences, it was a year before a meeting was called 
to take up the project definitely. Some of the banks which 
had found the laxness and uncertainty of distinct advantage 
were violently opposed to the plan; and the old bogy of cen- 
tralized power, which never yet failed to win response from some 
apprehensive members of our democracy, was brought out with 
considerable effect. 

The logic of the facts, however, was too strong. The New 
York Clearing House was formed, and began operations on 
October 1, 1853. The next year, a formal constitution, prepared 
by George Curtis, was adopted — again in face of protests against 
"dangerous concentration of power." From the day it first 
went into operation there has never been any question as to 
its indispensable functions. Boston followed suit in 1856, 
Philadelphia in 1858, and Chicago in 1865; today there are a 
hundred and eighty- two regularly organized clearing-houses, 
with special arrangements in scores of other places. 

By the modern method all checks are sorted into numbered 
bundles belonging to each member bank and those for whom it 
clears. On a settling-sheet the credit and debit accounts are 
entered and balanced, giving each bank a final balance to pay 
to, or receive from, the Clearing House, which in turn settles 
with each. In one case a bank which had debit charges foot- 
ing up $6,180,000 had to pay merely $167,31, Obviously there 
is a saving of thousands upon thousands of individual trans- 
actions. The New York Clearing House now averages some- 
thing like a billion dollars a day, makes three daily clearings, 
sometimes adjusting three hundred millions in six minutes, and 
handles items running into the tens of millions, a single check 
drawn by J. P. Morgan & Co. in 1917 to the credit of the Can- 
adian Minister of Finance being for $96,111,111.11.* 

■ This is believed to be the largest check ever drawn in the United SUtes; 
but in 1915 there was one of $49,000,000 for Pennsylvania Railroad bond*, 
and the next ;ear one for |43,S3S,131.11 fbr an Usue of Midvale Steel 
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Each bank pays its balance due the Clearing House by one 
o'clock, settlements being made simply by entries against the 
balances in the Federal Reserve Bank, thus doing away with 
the necessity of money, drafts, or even Clearing House certi- 
ficates. The basic principle is still the same as that the test 
of which nearly seventy years ago produced such "gratification 
and common interest" among New York financiers. 

They had need shortly to draw upon all their reserves of 
gratification and optimism. In the summer of 1857 a storm 
burst — out of a clear sky, though more experience would have 
enabled the leaders to foresee what was coming from a study 
of the Clearing House reports. 

For two years a great expansion of loans had accompanied 
a declining ratio of specie to deposits, which went from the 
25 percent, considered conservative down to less than 18. In 
spite of receding deposits, loans were still further extended untjl 
they stood at $122,000,000, the highest figure ever known to 
that time, and probably a third above the proper scale. It 
seems to be true that the dangerous part of this extension came 
from the newer banks. 

On August 8th the banks began to contract. Securities 
immediately went down, and one large produce house failed. 
There began to be rumors of defalcations and misuse of rail- 
way funds- On the 24th the Ohio Life Insurance & Trust Co. 
suspended, and several banks went under. Disclosure of a 
$70,000 fraud by the teller of one of the associated banks did 
not help matters. Some of the managers of the more recent 
banks, who were of course in the least favorable position, clearly 
grew alarmed: during the succeeding two weeks the loans were 
ruthlessly cut down by $8,000,000. Commercial paper could 
not be discounted and on the street money commanded as much 
as five percent, a month. Checks had to be certified. Though 
the older banks almost without exception maintained their lines 
of discounts, it became only too clear that the other inexperienced 
financiers were in a state of "blue funk," and were trying to 
save themselves from the results of their own rashness at any 
cost. What they actually did was to start a general confla- 
gration. 

Deposits had actually increased $500,000 between September 
5th and 19th, though further loan reductions of $3,500,000 had 
been forced. But now the depositors took fright, and in three 
weeks some $14,000,000 were withdrawn; the country 
banks kept the new telegraph wires hot with imperative de- 
mands for the return of their balances in specie; it was an- 
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nounced that the Bank of Penns,vlvani 
most of the others there, those in Baltii 
all through the South had gone under. 

Business eveiywhere went down like corn hefore a hurricane 
— bankers, merchants, manufacturers, railroads, everybody. 
Old firms which had weathered many a storm were suddenly 
bankrupted, and the publication of these lists in the Independeixl, 
from which they were copied from Boston to New Orleans, 
spread excitement and consternation. 

When by mid-October the failures totalled twelve hundred, 
the New York banks had to suspend, and those of New England 
followed immediately. To add to the depression, Europe was 
undergoing the same sort of crisis; bear speculators in London 
fanned the fear lor the hundreds of millions invested in American 
securities; the Bank of France lost 25,000,000 francs in a week; 
the Bank of England reserve which had gone below £9,000.000 
by October 19, was so depleted that by the night of November 
11 it had less than three-quarters of a million in notes and coin 
between it and bankruptcy: only a suspension of the bank act, 
and authorization to issue notes beyond the legal Hmit, savetl it. 

That was a doleful winter in New York. To the police riots 
of the spring and summer succeeded riots of the hungry and 
starving. Ten thousand persons were fed by charity in a single 
district one day in December, and though the banks led the 
country in resumption on December 14, the shock to confidence 
had been so great that business was prostrated for some time. 

One more cessation of specie payments was to come in the 
cataclysm of the Civil War before our financial experience and 
methods rendered such periodic repudiation 
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rwyK'E years following would have been anxious ones in any 
X event owing to the increasing bitterness between North 

■^ and South. It did not help business men to take a more 
cheerful view when figures showed that the customs payments 
had dropped a third in 1858, that there was a huge govern- 
ment deficit in consequence, reaching $50,000,000 in three 
years, that the bank circulation had suddenly fallen nearly 
$60,000,000, and that the exchanges af the Clearing House 
were but little more than half what they had been the preceding 
twelve months. 

Still, to the average man the savageries of the western border 
ruffians were most remote — mere incidents of a frontier com- 
munity which had taken sides on an issue. It was the custom 
to discount the utterances of fire-eating Southern politicians, 
so few comprehended the reality of danger. And the severity 
of the late crash had been so largely due to blind fear, that 
when a normal view returned, the revival of trade and enter- 
prise was immediate. 

By 1860 everything was again in full blast: the cotton crop 
was a record-breaker by a million bales; there were bumper 
crops of wheat and corn; the output of anthracite coal and 
pig iron was far ahead of anything known hitherto; exports 
reached the $400,000,000 mark, two-thirds of them carried 
American ships; 179,000 immigrants arrived to swell thi 
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000,000 of population, who had added nearly $4,000,000,000 
of value to the nation's store the past year, two-thirds of it 
in the North; there were still a thousand million acres of un- 
occupied land in the west and northwest which were a potential 
gold mine; wealth flowed in upon the land, and such former 
luxuries as sugar and tea became everyday matters in the 
humblest homes. 

The leisurely, tree-shaded stretches of lower Broadway, and 
the handsome, dignified residences had turned into busy blocks 
of shops, offices, theatres and hotels — the Astor House, St. 
Nicholas, Metropolitan and so on. The fashionable dwellings 
were above Fourteenth Street, many around Union and Madison 
Squares. 

The citv outdid itself in August of 1858 over the linking of 
the Old and the New Worlds by Field's Atlantic cable; bell- 
ringings, firing of cannon, crowds at the Crystal Palace, fireworks 
and illuminations, speeches, parades, processions, before a 
hundred thousand wondering visitors — only to discover a 
month later, when the expected message from the Queen failed 
to come, that the rejoicing was premature. The cable had 
parted, and it was another eight years before cabling abroad 
became a reality. 

People talked of the mob which had set fire to the quarantine 
Station on Staten Island, of the burning of the Crystal Palace 
with its $2,000,000 worth of exhibits, of the crew of slaves, 
flush with Spanish doubloons, who came ashore at Montauk 
from the scuttled Haidee. of the building of the Great EeuUrn, 
of the bloody battles of Magenta and Solferino, of the prices 
of real estate, when 102 Fifth Avenue, 36 feet wide, sold for 
$31,200. Even John Brown's insurrection was forgotten in 
the arrival of the Great EcLflern leviathan, and, still more, in 
the outburst of welcome to the Prince of Wales as he passed 
up Broadway from Castle Garden in 1860. There are men 
and women still living who remember the frantic efforts of our 
social leaders to secure costumes of the latest fashion, and the 
blaze of diamonds at the famous ball — the last great happy 
social festival for years. 

Lincoln was elected, and most business men rejoiced as at 
the passing of a danger. They saw prosperity ahead, factories 
full, trade active, growth unchecked. 

Presently came news that could not be ignored — South 
Carolina was arming, was calling a convention to secede. Busi- 
ness became demoralized and gold was hoarded ; everybody 
prepared for the storm. The banks in particular took a far- 
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sighted stand in November: fhej "deemed it wise to band 
themselves together, putting their coin into a common fund, 
and otherwise aiding each other, so as to enable them best to 
sustain their dealers, and b_y joint action to relieve the wants 
of the Government, if it became necessary, to the largest pos- 
sible extent." Just before Christmas South Carolina declared 
herself no longer a member of the Union. Many Southern 
cities expressed their approval. Then Fort Moultrie was 
evacuated. Sumter was fired on. The war was on. 

Though there were reputable citizens who considered that one 
outcome of the struggle might be to make New York a free 
city, completely independent, and Mayor Wood actually re- 
commended this in his annual message of January, the great 
mass of men of affairs knew that the privileges of being financial 
leaders of the nation had now become responsibilities. Upon 
them must devolve the chief burden of providing ways and 
means: "Our financial community accept the duty and will 
perform it," said one newspaper. "This view we find to be 
universal among moneyed men, including many whose sym- 
pathies have heretofore been with the South. If the Govern- 
ment prove true to the country, it need not feel any uneasiness 
about money." 

How accurate this was appeared from the flood of voluntary 
contributions offered the Government in the first two weeks: 
private individuals in New York poured out over $2,000,000 
in amounts of $1,000 and up, and fourteen banks added 
$715,000. 

At the outset, the Government almost ignored the banks. 
Loans were placed, and funds were supposed to be handled 
and interest paid by the Treasury direct — though in point of 
fact many public officers necessarily deposited their funds 
temporarily in banks. 

It soon became clear that the huge sums needed could be 
obtained only through banking cooperation; the Government 
credit was so impaired that a large loan was out of the question, 
and even a small one must be for a short time at high interest; 
so Secretary Chase conferred with a group of bankers of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia,* at New York in August, and 
the syndicate (among which thirty-nine New York institutions 
were represented) agreed to advance $150,000,000 in gold 
against three-year Treasury notes, issuing Clearing House 
certificates and pooling their resources as agreed the fall before. 

* The cooperation of the Western banks was souglit but could not be 
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capitals of the banks in these three cities was only $120,000,000— 
with a little more than that amount of deposits, and coin re- 
serves of $63,000,000. It was much the largest financial under- 
taking ever attempted here, made possible only bv the prompt 
combination of forces. Moreover, the struggle had assumed 
sucb a scale as to terrify those who attempted to figure out the 
cost: the associated banks had no hope of making a profit, 
but begged the Government to protect them if things went 
wrong. 

Three generations of hard-won experience had convinced the 
bankers that their first consideration must be to preserve the 
specie standard. There would be hundreds of millions to be 
paid in for securities and paid out for clothing, munitions and 
subsistence; hoarding was already going on, and the coin re- 
serves might spwedily be endangered: they suggested that 
Secretary Chase should exempt these transactions from the act 
requiring specie payments for all Government obligations, and 
that he should draw checks for disbursements upon one selected 
bank in each city. Though the men who prepared the re- ■ 
vision of the sub-Treasury law declared later that this was 
primarily intended to accomplish these very purposes, the 
Secretary refused, insisting that the act had no such meaning 
or intent. His familiarity with the depreciated bank notes of 
his own Western section made him apparently fear any relaxa- 
tion of the "hard money" requirements; and he did not appre- 
ciate the new elements introtluced by these huge transfers. 

He had little prejudice against paper issues to meet Govern- 
ment needs, however. Contrary to his assurances, he began 
to put out United States notes, payable on demand; these 
the banks could hardly refuse to receive on deposit, yet they 
could not circulate them without impairing their specie position. 
They attempted to establish them on a special deposit basis, 
but this causetl their rapid exchange for specie. During the 
last three weeks of the year (1861) the New York banks lost 
$13,000,000 of their specie, a third of the total. They laid 
their predicament before Secretary Chase. When he insisted 
upon his embarrassing course, there was but one alternative. 
They had seen ttw often the truth of what Peel wrote in 1826, 
that "gold though in itself massy, often disappears in conse- 
quence of war, or speculation, nay, the breath of rumor itself 
is sufficient to disperse if." At a conference on December 28, 
James Gallatin voiced the sense of the meeting: 
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"The Government must suspend specie payments, or we must; 
and it is only a question of a few more clays' time as to who 
suspends first, and who shall hold the specie in our vaults. 
If the Government takes it, the whole will be expended and 
hoarded by a few people. Indeed, the question for us to con- 
sider, as trustees of the people, now isi How much, if any- 
thing, can we help to preserve of the values which the approach- 
ing tornado of paper money threatens to sweep away? . . . 
In order to preserve a basis for future values, we should en- 
deavor to get and keep as much coin as possible, upon which 
to resume specie payments, whenever that can be done with 
safety. Contraction for that purpose must eventually be re- 
sorted to. and the more coin we have on hand the less severe 
will be the contraction." 

So the new year openetl with the country once more upon 
a paper basis, for the other banks and the Government had to 
follow the action of New York. It was to be sixteen long years 
before "money" was again really sound money. 

In spite of this step, engagements with the Government were 
more than fulfilled: the syndicate of banks made the final pay- 
ment on the November loan in February, though only a fifth 
of the securities had then been received — and made it in coin 
and Government notes, gold being already quoted at 102 on 
January 1 and travelling upward. While it fluctuated wildly 
from speculation, it kept on appreciating until it reached 285 
in the summer of 1864. 

Able as Mr. Chase was. he had not sufficient famlHarity with 
the elaborate machinery of exchange which our banking system 
had already developed, through hills, certificates, drafts and 
checks, to appreciate its value in meeting his pressing problems. 
He rejected the proposal of the banks for an issue of $200,000,000 
of notes secured by the Government bonds they held, along 
with all the other suggestions for raising money presented by 
a delegation of the associated banks — except one for special 
taxes; and pressed through the issue of $150,000,000 legal 
tender notes receivable for all claims against the United States 
except interest on bonds and notes. 

As had always proved true, this ei 
required repetition: it was only a fei 
uiy asked for another $150,000,000 of legal tender notes. 
Gold, which had changed from a circulating medium to mer- 
chandise, constantly advanced in price; so did every commodity 
still further stimulated by the enormous buying of the Govern- 
ment; and the orgy of high prices and speculation was fairly on 
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Out of the continued necessities of the Government came 
one great advance. Largely with the idea of securing a market 
for Federal securities at lower interest rates, Mr. Chase recom- 
mended the issue of a national circulation, under the control 
of a national officer, secured by United States bonds; and before 
long a bill embodying the National Banking System was pro- 
There was need enough for some unification. The fourteen 
hundred banks, under thirty different State and Territorial 
governments, presented a chaotic variety of notes, regulations, 
degrees of security. There were some seven thousand different 
kinds of notes in circulation. "Bank note reporters" and 
"autograph detectors" were published to enable even experts 
to tell what a given note was worth and to spot counterfeits, 
the annual loss from bad notes and counterfeiting being esti- 
mated at almost as much as the interest on the whole circula- 
tion. "Every year," said John Sherman, "more or less of 
these banks break. There is no stability about them. They 
have no common bond of organization; any important event 
that disturbs the money market of the world makes a greater 
llurry among them than a shot among a bevy of [cartridges. 
The uncertain ratio of exchange between the different States 
grows out of the multitude and diversity of the banks. The 
bank paper of States adjoining each other has varied in value 
as much as one year's interest of money." 

It was time in the growth of the country for the same sort 
of standardization, and responsibility to a central authority, 
which has perpetually proved its necessity, in one matter after 
another, throughout the history of the United States, in the 
face of the States" rights tradition and sentiment. 

As developed, after minute study of all the State laws and 
experience, the system was largely based on the New York plan, 
with some improvements from Massachusetts; certain sections 
came from Ohio and Illinois, and the reserve principle was taken 
from the Louisiana acts. The system was not compulsory, but 
established a new class of "national" banks; issuing notes only 
upon their deposits of Federal bunds. They were secured in a 
monopoly of this privilege by the unpwsition of a 10 percent, tax 
on the face value of notes of state banks in circulation after 
July 1, 1866. 

There was much apprehension as to the effects of the measure 
in the profession; many conservative New York bankers opposed 
it, fearing a multiplication of small new banks in every locality, 
mere "conduits" through which an irredeemable circulation 
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THE "AUTOGRAPHICAL COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR" 
Under this title an 80-page book containing rac-tlmile signatures of tlie 
President and Cashier of nearly every bank in the United States was compiled 
in 1853 by J. Thompson, a Stock Exchange broker, and issued free of charge 
as a companion to The Bank Note and Commercial Reporter. "As a test of 
signatures" the foreword states, "the book is equivalent to One Bill on 
each bank therein represented," as i" enabled one to verify the signatures 
on the notes issued by the banks at that period. This and the following 
three pages show reproductions of that section which includes the New York 
City banks of that date. 
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As it turned out, the obvious handicap upon banks which did 
not come into the new system caused practically all the impor- 
tant state banks to accept the Government's offer. By the close 
of the war. the 483 national banks of 1864 had grown '^to 1600, of 
which 922 were converted state institutions. They had out- 
standing about $170,000,000 of notes, and another $20,000,000 
not issued. There were still $79,000,000 of state bank notes in 
circulation; but these steadily dwindled till their final appearance 
in Treasury reports listed them at slightly more than $1,000,000. 
There was, almost from the outset, a constant cry against the 
banks, in Congress, in the press, in pamphlets and books, because 
they paid nothing for this circulation privilege. As a financial 
historian remarks: 

"One of the first things discovered by the people after the 
creation of national banks, was that they gained three profits; 
one profit on their bonds deposited as the basis for their circula- 
tion; another on their circulation, and a third on their deposits. 
Although this had always been the case, the people had not 
learned the fact." 

This profit proved in practise to be fluctuating and not nearly 
so great as was popularly supposed; the amount in circulation 
came to be largely determined by the price of bonds; in 1883 it 
reached $362,000,000, but then declined steadily; and after the 
price of Government 4's rose above 129 in 1889, it dropped to 
less than had been out in 1865. 

Some of the net results of over-reliance upon loans in war 
financing, and of the depreciation from the legal tender issues 
are apparent enough today. During the war perIo<l, the Govern- 
ment sold over $2,500,000,000 of securities at a loss in gold value 
of $860,000,000. Many authorities believe that if the Secretary 
of the Treasury had been willing to use the banking knowledge 
put at his disposal, we might have saved this— besides the incal- 
culable costs from retail prices mounting a hundred to two 
hundred percent., and the attendant evils of speculation and 
credit disturbance through the years that elapsed before specie 
payments were resumed. 

New York could well gaze back upon its war record with satis- 
faction — except, perhaps, on the bloody draft riots of July, 1863, 
when a thousand people were killed, the city was in the h^jids 
of the militia three days, home regiments were sent for from 
Pennsylvania, and United States gunboats lay in the river await- 
ing events; and, perhaps also, the faked Presidential proclama- 
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tion in the midst of the Wilderness campaign, calling for 400.000 
more troops, presently confessed to be a stock-jobbing forgery 
by Joe Howard, its perpetrator. Still. 110.000 men had been 
actually enlisted there during the four and a half years, and its 
financial contributions had demonstrated conclusively its com- 
manding position as the money centre of the nation. 

But looking backward has never been a habit of the metropolis; | 
and, particularly in these times of inflation, the coming of peace | 
was a signal for the resumption of improvements held in abey- 
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The first price-list of stocks to be published in 

H Ne« York daily.— the Commcrvial Adtirti'tr 

of Morch 10, 1815. 

ance and for a forward movement of business that became some- 
what hectic — until, as usual, there was an explosion which 
reduced the steam pressure. 

Looking back a half century, it is quite clear that the cost of 
the Civil War is inadequately' stated even by the long schedules 
such as the one in the Senate Document of 1879. which listed a 
hundred appropriations for expenses caused by the war, from a 
billion for pav of volunteers, to $500 for the purchase of a ceme- 
tery at Coluinbus, Ohio. It totals nearly $7, 000. 000, 00ft— and 
there were still some billions to come from the ever-rising pen- 
sion disbursements; nor does even this include the cost to the 
South, the injury to trade and private property, or the loss of 
the productive power of perhaps 700,000 citizens. Yet there 
was one Intangible, unseen item of cost, accumulating through 
more than a decade after 1865. which was almost more serious 
than all this, or the $2,400,000,000 of national debt left for the 
future to take care of. 

This was the effect on men's m 
social laws, of lavish expenditures 
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basic unsoundness in legal tender currency. There were exag- 
geration and inflation everywhere: prices and rents in 1866 were 
nearly double the pre-war scale, and labor was sixty percent. 
higher. There was a distinct relaxation of moral fibre during 
this decade, such as inevitably comes when a nation puts the 
stamp of official approval upon an everyday necessity not based 
on strict honesty. That force of public opinion, upon which 
individual human beings are so dependent, is subtly ailected by 
a compromise in ideals of integrity: what is accepted in currency 
tends to be accepted in character. There was a crop of new 
war millionaires then as in 1917, and while sober reputable folk 
condemned their methods and smiled at their ostentation, their 
success caused imitation, contributing largely to the unhealthy 
tone of business, real estate, railway, stock and gold speculation, 
and commercial and social life in general. The Tweed Ring, 
the gold speculation, Fisk and the Erie scandal, and the Credit 
Mobilier are the outstanding indications of this unsettlement of 
mind and abandonment of old standards. In short, we took 
things as they came, until conditions reached a point that de- 
manded the drastic house- cleaning of the Seventies. 

Of course. New York made real progress in many directions. 
In 1866, the Great Easlern succeeded in splicing the first Atlantic 
cable, which had failed so disappointingly eight years before, 
and laid a new one, establishing a communication never since 
interrupted: almost immediately, London prices began to be 
received by wire, and arbitrage dealings commenced to influence 
exchange operations; the old volunteer fire-fighting system, 
always inadequate and now much corrupted, was completely 
abolished, and an eflicient paid force, equipped with modem 
steam engines, set a new standard in fire protection; the arrival 
of a ship with cholera brought about in February. 1856, the 
formation of a Board of Health which started a vigorous cleaning- 
up and sanitary control and probably saved the town from an- 
other cholera scourge that year; the intensely cold winter of 
1866-^7, and the stoppage of ferry traffic across the East River, 
brought to a head the agitation for a bridge there, and the first 
stone of the great suspension structure was laid in 1870, from 
plans by John A. Roebling, who had outlined just such a project 
as early as 1857; and in 1867 came the experimental Greenwich 
Street elevated road, destined to last only a year but having a 
profound influence later as a crude demonstration of the rapid 
transit upon which the future greater city depended. 

The Stock Exchange had grown from the informal association 
of brokers, meeting casually under thefamous Wall Street button- 
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wood tree or at the Tontine Coffee House, to a close corporation 
whose daily activities were a mystery ardently spied upon by 
outsiders. During the war, it had prohibited its members from 
selling Government bonds "short," or from dealings in gold, the 
Gold Exchange being in consequence formed by those who held 
that patriotism should not interfere with such a promising field 
of business and speculation. The Exchange's conservatism 
resulted, just about the time it found a new and pennanent Wall 
Street site for its home in 1865, in the rapid growth oi rival 
organizations; these began to make such inroads upon the Board's 
leadership in stock dealings that a consolidation was effected in 
May, 1869: the Open Board and United States Government 
Board were taken in; from that time on, the unchartered organ- 
ization dominated the field unchallenged, and its swiftly expand- 
ing dealings made It a factor of increasing importance in the 
banking situation. 

The first dealings had been practically confined to a couple of 
classes of Government bonds, English consols, foreign exchange, 
and shares in the few banks and insurance companies; even in 
1817, when the New York Stock and Exchange Board was 
organized because of the extensive operations in the securities of 
the new banks, the leading journals of trade and finance quoted 
only U. S. 6 and 3 percents., and exchange on London in their 
"Prices of Stocks." Here is a sample quotation list of May 6, 
1792; 

6 percents 22s Od 

3 percents 12s 8d 

Deferred 13s 2d 

Indents 12s 3d 

Fmal settlements 18b 6d 

Half shares. Bank of the U. S. 50 percent, premium. 
Shares Bank of North America (Phila.), fS percent, 
premium. 

On November 25, 1818, the Exchange activities had expanded 
rhat: 

United States Bank US^ 

Bank of Ne« York 27 

Manhattan 120;^ 

Union 94 

Merchants None 

Bank of America 95 

City Bank 96 

Pbenlx 100 

New York Insurance 94 

Mutual Insurance — 

American 34 

National 90X 

Globe Ill 

Doubloons $15.88 
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And in 1827 "industrials" had begun to appear: 

United States Bank 124 

New York Bank 124>i 

ManhatUn 118>< 

Merchants 108 

Mechanics 112 

City 101 

Phenix 125 

America 97>i 

Union 102>^ 



EquiUblelns 108>^ 

Delaware & Hudson Co 88 

N. Y. Gas Light Co 140 

Merchants Ejichange 110 

Doubloons $15.87 

In 1837, "New York As It Is," a very complete guide, has thirty 
pages of banks, insurance companies and trust companies; but, 
ouUide of sixteen railroads, canal and ferry concerns, lists merely 
two gas-light companies, one land and building venture, one 
lumber, one fur and one iron corporation — and does not so much 
as mention the Stock Exchange. But the influx of canal securi- 
ties in the '20s, the land companies, the railroads, the copper 
mines, the manufacturing companies, the new corporations of 
every sort as the country developed, and the vast outpouring of 
Government ,bonds during the Civil War, had produced a list 
of securities approximating $3,000,000,000 in 1868 which were 
being dealt in on the Exchange. The establishment of stock 
tickers in 1867 was an external indication of the importance stock 
trading was assuming. The Produce Exchange, too, had come 
into existence in 1860, and was housed in its own building the 
next year. 

One of the first evidences of the public state of mind was the 
real estate "boom" which started in New York. Building had 
practically stopped during the war, rents were enormous, vacant 
lots worth almost nothing; there were still over 25,000 vacant 
lots below 86th Street. 

Owing to the lack of street railways, the scardty of houses and 
the high prices, there had been a great development of the 
suburbs across the river and bay, these being easier to reach 
than uptown Louses at a time when the opening of Madison 
Avenue was hopefully expected to "prepare the way for an 
extension of the Fourth Avenue railroad" and give reasonable 
communication with the Central Park region. 

The brazenly corrupt Tweed Ring held the municipality in its 
grip, and any sort of public work offered chances for plunder; so 
the opening of new streets and the frantic rush of building opera- 
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ang up a total disregard 
whose superb trees had 
ce section, was sold to a 
railroad for a freight station; the dignified grounds of the old 
New York Hospital, at Broadway and Pearl Street, suffered a 
similar fate; and the lower corner was sliced off City Hall Park 
for an unsightly Federal Post Office. The pressure, and lack of 
transportation, caused the three and four story structures which 
were the rule to shoot upward ; the first apartment houses, known 
as French flats, date from this time. In the next few years 
hundreds of tall flat buildings were erected or remodelled from 
old houses. The clumsy elevator that was one of the wonders 
of the "towering" Fifth Avenue Hotel, was soon improved and 
made still more lofty buildings practicable. 

Railroad building was speeded up everywhere, the joining of 
the two halves of the Union Pacific in 1869 giving a new spur to 
the public imagination along that line; the huge land grants 
made to western roads, and the profits in construction companies 
like the unsavory Credit Mobilier, fed the flames of speculation. 

We escaped the remarkable English "Black Friday" of 1866, 
when the panic that broke with the failure of the great house of 
Overend, Gumcy & Co. caused a suspension of the Bank Act^ 
largely because we had gone through the enforced liquidation of 
1860 and 1861; but three years later, amid increasingly active 
stock speculation, which was ever absorbing a larger share of 
the available capital, we had a Black Friday of our own, as a 
slight foretaste and illustration of what the country was heading 
low.rJ. 

This was the bursting of the gold speculation, in which Gould, 
Fisk and some associates had been the chief figures. Some 
months before, the Treasury had ceased its steadying sales of 
gold, under the belief that this would stimulate crop exports in 
place of specie ones, and the syndicate had bought vast amounts, 
till the price had risen to 150. The operators held contracts for 
over $100,000,000 of gold; there was barely $25,000,000 in the 
city and the Government held less than $100,000,000. With a 
"short" interest which Gould himself estimated at twice the 
syndicate's contracts, and believing apparently that they had 
the Government "fixed" so that no relief would come fro 
Washington, the managers of the operations openly announced 
on September 24 that they would put gold to 500 and smash the 
Gold Room. Under this threat, those on the opposite side were 
rushing to cover at any price, when an order arrived to sell 
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The Gold Room suspended business for a «eek ; half the mem- 
bers were in trouble, and the chief operators lost paper millions. 
Terrific as was the excitement, and many as were the failures, 
the whole thing was so localized that it had no lasting signiGcance 
for the banks — except as an indication of the pace at which the 
country was going. Still, the next report on January i showed 
a drop of $28,000,000 in the deposits held by national banks. 

These years saw further destruction of national resources and 
feverish expenditure on new enterprises all over the world. The 
war between Italv and Austria was followed closely by the 
Franco-Prussian War, where another $2,700,000,000 was poured 
The Suez Canal was finished in 1869, unsettling invest- 
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a "verv marked demand" for railroad funds, and a stringency 
of money- 

At the same time, the growing feeling against the railroads on 
the part of the Western farmers tended to lessen confidence in 
these securities — a tendency not helped by the notorious per- 
formance of Fisk in Erie stocks, and the frequent "corners" on 
the Exchange. The pooling agreements, which had recently 
begun, largely eliminated competition; and the suspicious resent- 
ment of shippers was shown in the appointment of State railroad 
commissions and laws fixing maximum rates and fares. 

The whole world, and the United States in particular, was 
over- e» tend ed ; and the situation only awaited the chance event 
to become acute. The summary of financial happenings during 
these years, which Henry Clews gives in his "Sixty Years of Wall 
Street," gives intimate flashes of a general attitude which ex- 
pressed itself in numberless ways and was bound to bring dis- 
aster: 

"June, IS'l.^Rock Island was cornered. The pool began 
buying at 114H and advanced i.t to ISOIg. On liquidation the 
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stock declined to HO. Many failures uccurred and bad faith 
was charged. I 

"October. 1871.— The. week beginning October 9. 1871, was I 
one of the most eventful In the history of the Stock Exchange. 
The banks had expanded beyond precedent and were compelled 
to contract loans to raise money for crop purposes. The pay- 
ment by France to Germany in settlement of war claims caused 
the Bank of England rate to advance from 3 to 5 percent., and 
produced a feeling bordering on panic in London. The New 
York market was very sensitive when news of the Chicago fire ( 
came. Prices broke at 4—10 points. On Tuesday there was 
great excitement; sales were enormous and fluctuations wide. 
On Wednesday there was a rally on the belief that the Govern- 
ment would purchase 5 — 20' s. The lowest prices, however, 
were made on Thursday. On Friday there was more steadiness 
and prices were higher. The bank statement was favorable and 
matters quieted down. 

"December. 1871.— T\ie Ocean National Bank, the Union 
Square and the Eighth National Bank failed. Money was 
scarce, but stocks were firmly held. Operators and brokers 
were loaded up with stocks and sustained prices, awaiting an 
opportunity to get out. 

"March, 1872. — The Erie revolution occurred. The Board ' 
of Directors was overthrown, and Jay Gould resigned the presi- 
dency. Gen. Dix became his successor. The operation caused 
great activity in the stock market, and money became tight. 

"June. /J7^.— Stock dividends on Lake Shore and Michigan 
Central were declared. 

" Auittut, 1S72. — Gold was cliqued. 

"September, 1872. — Erie was cornered. The Gould-Smith 
■ chque was short of it. The stock first became scarce on pur- 
chases by German brokers for foreign account. Then Dre 
became a heavy purchaser. At the same time the German bro- 
kers were long of gold, and with thedouble idea of punishing them 
and compelling those carrying Erie to sell out, the Gould-Smith 
clique endeavored to lock up money. This plan was defeated 
by the refusal of two banks to pay out legal tenders on certified 
checks. Just then, too, the Government bought $5,000,000 
bonds and sold the same amount of gold. This completely 
broke the speculative manipulation of money, and a panic \ 
averted. During the height of the panic there were no quota- 
tions on monev. Among the failures of the week were Norfhrup, 
Chick & Co.. bankers, the Glenham Woolen Manufacturing Co., 
Paton & Co., dry goods, George Bird. Grinnell & Co., stock 
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brokers, Hovt, Sprague & Co.. and A. & W. Sprague. The banks 
suspended their weekly statements and the.v were not resumed 
until late in November, 

"November, 1ST2. — Jay Gould was arrested on criminal charges 
based on his management of the Erie Railroad. He surrendered 
securities the face value of which was more than $9,000,000. in 
December. — Northwestern was cornered. It opened November 
20 at 83K and closed at 95. On Thursday it sold at 100, and 
at the close on Friday 200 was bid. On Saturday buying in 
under the rule ran the price up to 230. The settlement was 
made on the following Tuesday, when the price declined to par. 
the highest bid made being 85." Jay Gould. Horace F. Clark and 
Augustus SchcU conducted the corner, while the cornered were 
Drew and Henry N. Smith. It was one of the most profitable 
corners ever made in Wall Street. 

"February, 1S73. — There was a noted corner in Northwestern. 

"April, 1ST J. — The preliminary panic of the year occurred in 
this month. The stock market was uneasy. The failure of a 
firm of silk importers was followed by that of Barker & Allen, 
the members of which were related to Vanderbilf. Three other 
firms also failed. Confidence returned and quiet prevailed until 
the 26th, when the Atlantic Bank failed. This brought about 
another depression, which was followed bv a quick rallv. 

••Jlay. /*/"— Heavy break in Pacific Mail. The further 
retirement of greenbacks was prohibited by Congress. 

"August. /#/5.— Fraud was discovered 'in the issue of certain 
l>onds of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 

"September, 1873.— T\ie New York Warehouse & Security 
Company failed on the 8th; Kenyon. Cox & Co.. in which Daniel 
Drew was a special partner, on the 13th; Jav Cooke & Co. on the 
I8th, and Fisk & Hatch on the 19th. Innumerable brokers 
failed. There were runs on the Fourth National Bank and the 

Trust Company. The secretary of the company was a 

defaulter to the extent of $500,000, and its doors were closed. 
The Bank of the Commonwealth failed. There was a panic in 
the stock market, and the excitement ran so high that the Gov- 
erning Committee closed the Exchange at 11 o'clock on Saturday 
the 20th. The Gold Exchange Bank was unable to effect all the 
clearances, and the dealers were unable to get their balances. 
The result was the temporary suspension of some dozen firms. 
The Gold Exchange Bank having been enjoined by the courts 
from making the clearances, the Bank of New York undertook 
the job and failed in it. Next a committee of twenty was ap- 
pointed to do the work, but it failed also, because Smith, Gould 
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& Martin refused to render a statement to it. The final settle- 
ments were made lietween members themselves. Smith, Gould 
& Martin, with contracts amounting to $9,000,000, settled on a 
basis of 135. Business was resumed on September 30." 

The immediate cause of the mone;y drain which started the 
panic was, as before, the sudden demand by out-of-town banks 
for their cash reserves on deposit. If was "found that the $60,- 
000,000 of call loans on which the New York banks had relied 
was "entirely unavailable." The collateral was unexception- 
able in normal times, yet values tumbled so rapidly that it could 
not be realized on except at great sacrifice. In the emergency, 
the issue of Clearing House certificates again proved a most 
effectual aid, and more than $26,000,000 of these were paid out, 
all being cancelled by the following January. 

The same pooling of reserves was resorted to which had proved 
so helpful in 1860, but there was by no means unanimity in this 
matter. Most of the conservative institutions were strongly 
opposed to the practise of paying interest on l>ank deposits; 
the twelve members of the Clearing House which allowed such 
interest had naturally secured the bulk of balances from the 
out-of-town banks, and when these were called in, this group was 
the one first endangered. The others naturally found it pecu- 
liarly trying to have to risk their own scanty reserves by coming 
to the rescue of those who were suffering from a practise they 
themselves had fought against; and it was stated that they 
consented to equalization of reserves only in the belief that the 
Clearing House would put a stop to the paying of interest on 
deposits. This was not accomplished. Moreover, there was a 
widespread belief that some of the banks had not played fair, 
but had encouraged special currency deposits and exchanged 
greenbacks for notes so as to get around the pooling agreement. 
The result was that this admirable plan of standing shoulder to 
shoulder in a crisis fell into abeyance. Its lack helped to bring 
on the common disaster in later years. 

Deposits in the national banks fell off a hundred mi 
the last half of that disastrous year, and from the very nature ot 
the case, business adjustment was a matter of years instead ot 
months; there were thousands of failures all over the country, 
and the railwav bonds in default at the beginning of 1876 reached 
a total of $789,000,000. "Boss" Tweed and his ring had been 
overthrown, the hundredth anniversary of independence com- 
memorated by the Philadelphia Exposition, and, after intermin- 
able discussion, specie payments had been resumed, before the 
full recovery had been accomplished. 
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This welcome return to national integrity had been skill 
prepared for. Secretary Sherman, as the New York fin; 
had counselled, had built up an ample gold supply, assisted l»y 
the enormous surplus production oi crops. 

As the day appointed approached, it became more and more 
evident that upon the New York banks depended the success of 
the much debated step. They held over $40,000,000 of the legal 
tender notes; and $85,000,000 more was in the hands of the rest 
of the banks, who would doubtless follow their example. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States was made a 
member of the New York Clearing House, which then contained 
forty-nine national and thirteen State institutions. It was 
arranged between them and this rep resenta live of the Govern- 
ment that the Treasurer should present drafts on any bank to 
the Clearing House, and that he could conversely adjust drafts 
on him by United States notes or Clearing House certificates. 
The banks agreed to stop receiving gold as special deposits, to 
abolish special exchanges of gold checks, and to settle Clearing 
House balances in gold or legal tender. 

The following record of the significant eyent appeared in a 
newspaper of December 18th, 1878: 

■■At 12:29 vcsterday, according to the official record, 
$10,000 of gold was sold in the gold department of iKe 
stock exchange (the old gold exchange) at par. This is 
the first sale of gold at par that has taken place in this 
country for sixteen years. The room was almc 
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made, atld so quietly was 
accomplished that only three or four persons who stood 
near the register's deskltnew anything about it. It was 
a coincidence that the record-book in which accounts of 
sales are kept, had so nearly run out that all these (rans- 
aclions were recorded by (he clerk on the last page of the 
last leaf. Word was sent immcdiatciv to the Stock Ex- 
change, and the announcement of each sale was received 
with vigorous cheers. Following are the highest prices 
reached by gold in each year, beginning with 1362, when 
it was quoted at 102 on' Jan. 1 : 
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Chapter IX 
A MARVELLOUS QUARTER-CENTURY 

Rea^fons Jor the PrMpenty of iSja-i^o — Specialization of 

Banking Acliviliej^ — Abuser of the Check Sy.rtem — 

BanLr am) Ibe Goti) Reserve of tS^i — 

The Panic of iS^y — Rire if the 

Great Trust Companies 

rHE long-awaited return to realities and one hundred percent, 
financial honor was undoubtedly a large factor in the gen- 
eral business quickening that ensued. "Many industries 
which had been depressed since the panic of 1873 revived, while 
increased activity appeared in all branches of production; trade 
and commerce. Every preparation for resumption was accom- 
panied with increased business and confidence, and its consumma- 
tion was followed by a revival of productive industry unexampled 
in our previous history," 

The country had entered in fact upon a period of amazing de- 
velopment. It has been pointed out by a historian of the great 
inventions that each important mastery of one of Nature's forces 
has raised mankind to a higher level of knowledge and capabilities, 
where his progress was not merely added to but multiplied. Sim- 
ilarly, the United States was about to multiply its powers indefi- 
nitely through new inventions, discoveries of unsuspected mineral 
resources, revolutionary advances in manufacturing processes, 
evolution of the vast potencies in combination and systematizing 
of business methods. 

The purchase of Alaska in 1867 had added half a million square 
miles and a sixth of the total area; most people thought it dear 
enough at the price of $7,200,000, little dreaming of the golden 
flood which if was to pour into the country, amounting in the years 
since the Klondike discoveries to over $300,000,000. But the 
growth of this miraculous era was chiefly from development of 
what we had long possessed — the petroleum of Pennsylvania and 
of subsequent fields, the iron of the Lake Superior and Alabama 
regions, the copper, silver, zinc and lead; the vast lumber re- 
sources of Maine, the Lakes country and Cahfornia; the turning of 
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the trans-Mississippi area into a colossal granary for us and for the 
world; agriculture, mining, manufacturing — every form of in- 
dustry — waxed like the £lastern conjuror's tree that grows to 
maturity before one's eyes. 

From* 1869 to 1900 we doubled our population, trebled our 
wealth, and cut the national debt to less than half. Between 1876 
and the end of the centurv the New York annual bank clearings 
rose from less than $22,000,000 to more than $77,000,000. the 
total bank and trust company deposits throughout the country 
grew from two billions to seven; our imports and exports went up 
250 percent. ; the value of our farm products approached five bil- 
lions a year, our manufactures exceeded eleven billions — great 
new industries, like steel, tinplate arid beet sugar, and the gigantic 
series of electrical productions, having been added in their en- 
tirety; our 76,000 miles of railways had become 199,000. 

The electrical age, which was to more than repeat the transfor- 
mations of steam, had begun: Bell's first telephone had been pat- 
ented in 1876; within thirty years five percent, of all the people in 
the United States were bound together by this new means of com- 
munication; £!dison had 71 1 patents to his credit, Elihu Thomson 
394; the total inventions in the field of telegraphs and telephones, 
electric railways, motors, signalling and generation exceeded 
17.000. As a consequence, an industrv which barely existed in 
1 870, had to be measured by hundreds of millions by 1900, Elec- 
tric lighting became common in the '80s, the troUey car in the '90s: 
the automobile arrived, and presently in place of the 600 produced 
here in 1899, we were turning them out bv the hundred thousand 
and had added one more billion-doUar Industry, as well as a new 
factor in passenger and freight transportation. The New South, 
freed from the economic shackles of slavery, had developed a 
tremendous industrial and mining balance to its agricultural 
production. 

Men had discovered the undreamed-of force that lay in organi- 
zation and combination; and the tendency towards consolida- 
tions, which had proved so essential in railroads almost from the 
beginning, increased steadily after the Civil War, till it reached its 
apogee in the colossal trust' formations of 1890 to 1900. Radical 
advances in management and distribution constantly stimulated 
industry; the department store, the mail-order business, the chain 
stores altered the entire nature of retailing. 

Inevitably the banking development followed the same course 
as the trade from which it sprang, growing ever larger, so complex 
that it had to be spUt up into specialities, and forming vaster and 
vaster aggregations of capital that could meet the needs for mil- 
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lions where thousands had once been sufiicient. As a larger and 
larger proportion of the country's industry was handled by cor- 
porations whose securities were dealt in on the stock exchange, 
" Wall Street" became the barometer of trade conditions on which 
all eyes were focussed; and there was a constant complaint that 
too large a proportion of the available banking capital in New 
York was engaged in the profitable financing of speculation. 

This criticism reached a high pitch in the Seventies, and testi- 
mony in a congressional Investigation of a "lock-up," or artificial 
currency contraction, excited the public mind against the banks, 

"A Director of the Tenth National Bank of New York was a 
special partner in three firms with whom he left his money to be 
loaned. On a day specified, he directed them to call in his money, 
which they did. " In the afternoon he went to his bank with the 
checks received from the three firms, amounting to $4,100,000. 
He requested the President to put them through the Clearing 
House the next morning. This was done, the money was paid; 
but instead of putting it into the bank on deposit, he carried it 
away. The whole transaction was outside the regular and usual 
business of the I>ank. and was simply an arrangement by which it 
withdrew over $4,000,000 of legal tender notes from circulation for 
a Director of the concern, whose avowed object in having it done, 
as he himself testified before the investigating committee, 'was to 
cause a stringency in the money market for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a decline in the price of stocks', of which he was short. 
'It afifected not only the banks and the business community of the 
city of New York, but that city being the principal centre of the 
monetary operations of the whole country, the stringency pro- 
duced there in the money market extended to other cities, and 
affected more or less injurionsly every branch ol business requiring 
the use of money throughout the country.'" 

Such things as this, and evidence that a firm of brokers with 
very little capital had just before the panic had $14,000,000 from 
banks when a reputable old commercial firm could not get $24,000 
on good thirty-day business paper, helped the movement for re- 
strictive legislation and close super\-ision. Publicity had for half 
a century been a distinguishing feature of the American system, 
and Gallatin pointed out how reports and examinations strength- 
ened the banks in public confidence. The national banks were 
divided into twenty-five regional groups, with an examiner for 
each district, charged not only with the Inspeition of the cash, 
bills and books, but the character of loans and the whole conduct 
of the business. The well run banks, of course, welcomed such 
publicity and the additional check thus given by a government 
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official. From 1870 on, five reports a year were demanded bv the 
Comptroller, at any dates fixed by him; after 1893 there were two 
examinations each year; and the severity of these was increased as 
any point of probable weakness was disclosed. While there is a 
plausible tale of at least one examiner who knew so little that he 
had to get assistance from the cashiers of the examined bank to 
make out his report, the average standard has certainly been high, 
and the American public rests heavily upon this government 
supervision for its confidence !n bank soundness. 

A point which attracted much attention at this time was the 
alleged abuses of certification. This custom had come into use 
mainly through an effort to stop certain sharp practices. 

"The system of certifying checks," says a journal of 1883, 
"may be said to have originated in New York. Only a little over 
thirty years ago the banks of this city made their exchanges but 
once a week, and this was on Monday morning before banking 
hours. Many shrewd dealers with more wit than capital availed 
themselves of this fact to secure funds not otherwise within their 
grasp. At the beginning of the week, A, B and C had accounts in 
three dilTerent banks; A would obtain B's check, B would secure 
a like amount of C. and C, in turn, of A, and each would deposit 
the order in his own bank and of course draw against it. Thus, 
without any money, they could draw three thousand dollars and 
use it up to Saturday. On this day the money must be deposited, 
as the checks would go in for settlement on Monday morning. 1 1 
was not difficult for each of them, just before the bank closed on 
Saturday, on their checks dated Monday, to borrow of some friend 
a thousand dollars, and this would keep them going indefinitely. 

"This was called 'flying paper", and, by an easy transition, 
'Kiting', as it was raising money by the use of paper that had no 
solid support. Of course, it was adroitly disguised, the checks 
being for odd amounts, and the various transactions as much 
mixed as possible. To prevent such a misuse of credit, the banks 
began to send out runners, either to present the checks for collec- 
tion on the day they were deposited or to ask for a certification. 
If the check was certified if was charged at once to the drawer, and 
unless he had the money in bank at the close of business his 
account would stand overdrawn. It was done to prevent kiting 
and not to facilitate it. It is true that from the hour of certifica- 
tion to the close of business the drawer of the check had a credit, 
but the paper was not a kite, as it had the stamp of the bank, 
which represented real capital. 

"After the practice of making daily exchanges came into vogue, 
the system of certifying checks was extended to avoid the carrying 
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ol money through the streets, and to bring all the settlements to- 
gether into the morning hour. When the clearing house was 
established it became still more convenient, and no one thought of 
presenting a check for payment." 

At first there was no conception of the bank's assuming a legal 
obligation for the amount certified. The cheque was not charged 
to the drawer's account until presented, anil the stamp was con- 
sidered little more than information. But the obvious chance 
here for creating a credit from nothing could not fail to be seized 
upon during the frenzy of speculation; some banks certified to an 
enormous extent, practically guaranteeing the brokers' contracts 
with their customers, — and in the pressure over-certifying became 
so common that a State law in 1869 penalized it by forfeiture of 
charter. The New York Clearing House declared vigorously 
against any certification unless the amount were found regularly 
entered to the dealer's credit; and when the abuse continued 
another law was passed providing heavy fines and imprisonment. 
In spite of everything, the fatal ease of the transaction, and the 
possibiHty that it might never come to light, made cases crop out 
again and again: when a New York bank lost a large sum by over- 
certifying, the indicted teller pleaded orders from his superior; and 
the certifying banks generally assumed that accepting checks was 
not a violation of the statute. In 1822 a Federal Act prescribed 
severe penalties for any violation or any evasion by receiving ficti- 
tious obligations, and the Comptroller's strictness in following up 
the matter caused some of the conspicuous offenders to abandon 
their national charters and reorganize under the more liberal 
state law. 

It was at just this time that the charters of nearly four hundred 
national banks were about to expire, and there was much discus- 
sion over renewal. The conservative banks were most anxious 
not to reorganize, but to continue maintaining the undivided sur- 
plus built up to 20 percent, of the capital under the national law — 
amounting all told to $181,000,000; and the bill for the twenty- 
year extension finally passed. There were then over 2,000 
national banks and the yearly loans and deposit items had each 
just passed the billion mark; the savings banks held nearly $900.- 
000,000. the state and private banks another halfabillion,"and the 
trust companies, just on the verge of their swift expansion, showed 
$111,000,000. The constantly increasing emphasis on the deposit 
funds was strikingly shown'in the report for 1900. This gave 
aggregate individual deposits as follows: 

In Nalbnol Bank^ . $2,458,092,758 In Loan and Trust 

In Savings " . 2,389,719,954 Companies . . $1,028,232,407 

In Stale " . 1,266,735.282 In Private Banks . 96,206,049 
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Bv 1900 the trust company deposits had reached the biIl!on 
mark; m 1910 thev were overthree billions, had passed the State 
banks, and were a fifth of the total for all classes. 

The '80s saw a continuation of the consoHdations of all sorts; 
the Gould system of railways was built up. Western Union ab- 
sorbed its telegraph rivals, and these groupings into systems alter- 
nated with heavy stock dividends and with frequent stock market 
" and outbursts of speculation. There was an excess of 
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exports over imports amounting to nearly $700,000,000 in the first 
years of the decade, and the tide of gold set heavily back towards 
the United States. The French crash of 1882 had almost no 
effect here, but 1884 was made memorable bv the failure of Grant 
& Ward, and the wrecking of the Marine Bank, followed by the 
Metropolitan, where the management had been of the unsoundest, 
and the Atlantic. 

Again in 1890 the failure of the Baring firm in London, with 
liabilities of £21.000,000, owing to their heavy backing of the 
Argentine railroad boom, had only a temporary eiTecf in America. 
The New York banks stood the strain with the help of Clearing 
House certificates. 

Nevertheless, this rude shock to English optimism had an after- 
effect in that it presently caused a check in the flood of foreign 
capital which had been poured into our railroad and other enter- 
prises. The magnitude and persistence of this investment and 
reinvestment had obscured the true state of affairs. Probablv a 
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hundred millions a year were annually payable to Europe on 
vestnient accounts alone; am! when our silver legislation in 1890 
increased tlie aroused apprehensions of foreign capitalists, a 
steady calling-in of these great sums began. Heavy gold exports 
commenced the very month the Sherman Law was passed. In 
five years the gold reserve in the Treasury was reduced by a half. 
"The theory of Gresham's law, that the departure of gold denotes 
the presence of a poorer currency behind the gold, expelling it 
from the country, was verified by the manner in which the gold 
went out as the new Treasury notes were pumped into the circula- 
tion at the rate of $4,500,000 a month." 

It seemed to justify the caustic statement of experts that the 
United States was in banking "at about the same point that had 
been reached by Europe at the time of the Medlcis, and by Asia, 
in all likelihood, at the time of Hammurabi"— when in 1892 we 
beheld the government appealing to the generosity and patriotism 
of the banks to help build up its diminishing gold reserve. The 
inelasticity of our currency, and the absence of any central bank, 
ready at all times to rediscount the paper held by the banks and 
thus prevent the violent contractions and general convulsions — 
these features of the European system were conspicuously lacking 
each time we had to meet a crisis. As we have seen, even the 
pooling arrangement of 1873 had fallen Into disuse, so there was a 
minimum of chance for concerted action. 

A group of New York bankers did make a real joint contribu- 
tion of effort between June and July. 1893. assisted by those of 
other cities; and the gold reserve was thus raised from $90,000,000 
to $97,000,000. But the effects of the silver-based Treasury 
notes were reinforced by a renewed outburst of the speculative 
extravagances. 

"Funds were raised for working alleged tin mines in South 
Dakota; vast tracts of land were purchased in Florida to be 
unloaded as sugar lands upon foreign Investors under the guaran- 
tee of the government bounty upon sugar; and new towns sprang 
up all over the South, dowered in the imagination of their projec- 
tors with Infinite possibilities of mineral wealth and manufactur- 
ing development, but which proved in fact little more than 
bottomless pits for the millions of northern capital spent in laying 
them out. It was the same with suburban Improvements in the 
neighborhood of the great cities as with the 'boom' towns of the 
South, Millions were sunk in improvements, in advance of 
actual demand, upon property for which no purchasers could be 
found when people began to ask themselves what was the basis of 
reality beneath Inflated and fictitious values." 
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The place of railroads in this over-extension was taken by the 
street railways which were being transformed on all sides to cable 
and trolley lines. Government, States, cities, corporations, indi- 
viduals — all were contracting to spend money for ventures of 
every sort, ventures which caused a financial writer to estimate 
shortly afterwards that "the bad investments of the public, 
within threeyears, came fully up to $1,500,000,000 and are likely 
to exceed it." 

Upon this situation the news that the British Government in 
India had decided to suspend the free coinage of silver came like a 
thunderclap. The whole financial structure was feeling the strain 
of fighting against inexorable laws in the attempt to bolster up the 
gold reserve; here was the market for a third of the world's silver 
suddenly closed, and the price of the metal, which the United 
States was attempting to force upon trade, tumbling in a few days 
from 78 cents an ounce to 65. This meant a shrinkage of some 
$37,000,0(X) in the value of the government's bullion, and with the 
gold reserve already below $100,000,000, it spelled disaster to 
every informed financier. 

New York had stopped telling stories of the terrific blizzard of 
1888, the most complete paralysis of the city's activities in its 
history; the echoes of the sensational bomb-throwing by the luna- 
tic, Norcross, in Russell Sage's office; Dr. Parkhurst's first crusade 
against the "pack of administering bloodhounds" in control of the 
municipaUty; and the Columbian anniversary, with the unveiling 
of the column and statue at Columbus Circle had also died away 
in the interest aroused by the great naval review of the spring of 
1893 and the reception to the Spanish Princess Eulalia. 

But by June everybody was thinking mainly of the business 
paralysis which had gripped everything as the disaster became 
certain. There were huge interest payments to be made on July 
1, and money was not to be had. 

The Clearing House, which oiFered the only instrument for 
common action, held a meeting, and the various bank presidents 
represented looked the situation squarely in the face. They saw 
clearly that the immediate necessity, in spite of the runs which 
were rapidly reducing deposits, was a general extension of credits. 
A Loan Committee of five was authorized to issue Clearing House 
certificates so that the banks could settle their daily balances 
without calling in loans; and on June 30, by throwing $8,000,000 
on the market they broke the interest rate from 80 percent, to 10. 
During the whole four months' period over $41,000,000 of Clear- 
ing House certificates were issued, "without the loss of a single 
dollar to the Association," and by liberal advances to exchange 
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dealers some $30,000,000 of gold were brought inlo the ci 

But not even the powerful influence of this central organization 
could alter the general course of events. Twenty-five national 
banks suspended in June and 116 in the next two months. Slate 
and private banks collapsed with liabilities of $97,000,000. A 
preliminar_y crash in industrial stocks was followed on July 26 by a 
real panic on the Stock Exchange: with money rates of 75 percent, 
there was a rush to sell at any price and even standard bunds 
melted away in value. The closing of the Exchange was pro- 
posed, but the Governors decided against it. A great wave 
swept the country, undermining the foundations of all but the 
most solid commercial structures. Railway construction almost 
ceased; the production of pig-iron dropped a third; by the next 
vear there were in (he hands of receivers 156 railroads operating 
39,000 miles and representing a capitalization of $2,500,000,000; 
by 1895 the annual railroad dividends were sixty-odd millions less 
than they had been before the crash; securities were suddenly 
worth half or quarter of their accepted values; the number of 
failures increased 50 percent., their liabilities 300 percent. 

Everywhere banks were paying only in certifications on Clear- 
ing House checks, currency was at a premium, and factories had 
to shut down because money could not be obtained for the payroll. 
Deposits were checked sharply, but many private hoards came on 
the market, and something like $15,000,000 in currency was sold 
at varying premiums in New York. 

The business public accepted this anomalous state of affairs as a 
necessary outcome ot the shock; they went much further and in 
many places evolved an emergency currency to meet the most 
pressing needs. Clearing House certificates were for use only 
between banks, and the 10 percent, tax barred the issue of notes 
by state and private banks; but in dozens of places certificates 
and certified checks, sometimes guaranteed by the associated 
banks, passed current. In some cases a single bank put them out. 
Railways and manufacturers met their own problems similarly 
where banking aid was not available. In more than one locality 
the authorities took action, basing this informal makeshift upon 
some public fund. Everywhere these obligations were treated as 
cash, and were promptly redeemed when the pressure relaxed; and 
the Federal government discreetly winked at the whole proceed- 



ing. 

The experience was not forgotten, howe 
influence in succeeding years towards a 
system which made such things possible. 
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repealed on November I, but it was several years before condi- 
tions approached normality again. The loss of confidence which 
caused continued withdrawal of foreign capital was shared by 
Americans themselves, and the amounts of paper money pre- 
sented to the Treasurv for redemption in gold jumped from 
$9,000,000 in 1892 to $117,000,000 in 1895. On the one day of 
January 25 in that year the aggregate was $7,156,046; and when 
the evening of February 2 arrived, with only $9,700,000 in New 
York Sub-Treasijry, and a single bank there reporting a hundred 
and fifty requests for gold coin, there was general alarm. 

This state of affairs brought about another anomalous effort to 
correct through private operations a basic national error. Presi- 
dent Cleveland announced in his congressional message that a 
syndicate of New York and London bankers (the Belmonts, 
Morgans and Rothschilds) had agreed to furnish the government 
with 3.500,000 ounces of gold— then over a third of the world's 
annual production— in exchange for $62,400,000 of thirty-year, 4 
percent, bonds, and that the syndicate "as far as lies in their 
power, will exert all financial influence and will make all legiti- 
mate efforts to protect the Treasury of the United States against 
the withdrawal of the gold pending the complete performance of 
this contract." 

There was an immense amount of criticism of this deal, mainly 
in the sections which hailed W. J. Bryan's "cross of gold" speech 
as the inspired' utterance of a great leader; but the obvious reflec- 
tion in the minds of experts was a confirmation of the necessity for 
changing a system which required such external bolstering. In 
point of fact, the bankers created a partial corner in foreign ex- 
change, and for a time turned back the flow of gold to America 
and stopped the treasury drain; but this exchange control broke 
down, and the resumed depletion was only temporarily checked 
by thegovernment'ssaleof a great issue of coin bonds. 

Once more we went through a decade of recovery, expansion, 
destruction of property by the Spanish War and a speeding up of 
industrial enterprises which absorbed all available resources. 
Nearly $20,000,000,000 of new securities were rushed out in the 
United States between 1902 and 1906. This coincided with a 
huge rise in gold production which added a billion and a half to 
the store in the same period, stimulating prices and speculative 
activities. 

"In spite of the outpour of gold from the mines at a rate never 
equalled or approached in the history of the race, demand outran 
supply, the new gold did not offset the maladjustments of capital, 
and the money market found gold an unsatisfying element when 
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what was required was more saved capital m forms adapted to the 
contmuance of production." 

New York did some physical as well as financial expanding. In 
1895 the northern limits were pushed up to the edge of Yonkers 
and Mount Vernon. On January 1, 1898, the city formally ab- 
sorbed the adjoining communities on Staten Island and Long 
Island as far east as Rockaway, Greater New York came into 
being, with an area of 327 square miles (eight times as much as in 
1890) and a population of 3,100,000. This thirty-two miles of 
length intensified the transit problems, and the first tunnel con- 
tract was given out in 1900, the road being completed from City 
Hall to 147th Street in the fall of 1904. The Second, Third and 
Sixth Avenue elevated roads had reached Harlem in the early 
Eighties ; and they grew much faster after the change to electricity 
in 1902 and 1903. From these beginnings the transportation 
needs have caused a prodigious growth to the present 600 miles of 
subways and L roads, representing over $500,000,000 for subways 
alone — with just as much pressure for new extensions as there was 
in the beginning. 

Long distance telephony had come — to Boston in 1887, to 
Chicago in 1892, to Omaha in 1896; by 1907 there were more tele- 
phones within thirty miles of the City Hall than the whole United 
States had had in 1885. 

In 1904 the total bank deposits of the country for the first time 
passed the ten-billion mark. There were five thousand national 
banks announcing earnings of $60,000,000 on $750,000,000 of 
capital. And an entirely new element had appeared in the bank- 
ing situation through the unprecedented rise in importance of the 
great trust companies. 
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Chapter X 
THE ERA OF THE TRUST COMPANIES 

The Small Number of Modern Comfan'tes Which Dale 

Be/ore i86^ — Their Growth Largely Dm to New 

BuJtiie.M Jtlelboda — The Period of Great Con- 

JvliDalioihf — Nation- fp' ide Speculation 

and The Panic of i<f0j 

ji S we have seen, the first trust company, the Farmers' Loan 
AB & Trust of to-day, was started as early as 1822. Eight 
years later the New York Life Insurance and Trust Co. 
entered the Geld, the Ohio Life Insurance & Trust was chartered 
in 1834, the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities was authorized to undertake such business in 
1 836, and another Philadelphia concern, the Girard Life Insurance 
Annuity and Trust Co., came into esisfence the same year. By 
1853 the United States Trust Co. had also come into existence (no 
other of the modern companies dating from the seventeen years 
between these dates); the only other surviving trust company 
established before 1864 was the Merchants Loan and Trust of 
Chicago, started in the panic year of 1857. 

Alt this time the developing trust business was steadily building 
the well-managed companies into financial factors of importance; 
yet singularly little attention was paid to them by financial 
writers, and the general public seems to have had not the slightest 
comprehension of what a trust company was. Their early asso- 
ciation with insurance helped to confuse people's minds; even 
pawnbrokers and loan concerns had called themselves trust com- 
panies; and the usual conception of a bank's chief function as the 
issuing of notes undoubtedly helped to obscure the facts. 

The general re-alignment after the National Banking Act, and 
the increasing emphasis on deposits as compared with circulation, 
drew attention to the advantages of the trust company form of 
organization: between 1864 and 1875 forty of the existing com- 
panies were added to the list. By 1890 there were at least sixty- 
three active concerns in the United States — ^yet there was almost 
nothing in print then to tell what a trust company's functions 
251 
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were. The ■'Trusts"were looming large in men's minds at that 
time, and the incident has been often related of hnw an officer of a 
Michigan concern, tr_ying to gather data for an address to a 
bankers' meeting, had his questionnaire returned by an attorney 
general with the information that there were no trust companies 
doing business in that state except the Standard Oil. Incredible 
as it seems, as late as 1907 one of the chief speakers at the Conven- 
tion addressed the American Bankers Association on "The 
Distinction Between Trusts and Trust Companies." 

While the Chancellor of New York State required a statement 
of affairs as early as 1831, there was almost no supervision of the 
trust companies before Connecticut in 1872, and New York in 
1874 placed them under the supervision of the Superintendent of 
Banks, to whom the banks had reported since 1851. This official 
reported at the end of that year that the twelve concerns in that 
city were apparently In sound condition and had an aggregate 
capital of $11,752,040 with deposits of $38,479,764. This was 
about half the total for the whole country, as statistics issued by 
the Comptroller of the Currency showed next year. 

The idea and privileges had been abused in some notorious in- 
stances, owing to the complete lack of publicity, and the Gnancial 
magazines of this time scored theactionsof someof the companies 
in the matter of call loans, and in "stock-jobbing" transactions. 
The earlier companies, however, were conservatively and skilfully 
handled from the start; their history for the first half century 
showed a steady advance; they were accepted as being safe be- 
yond the possibihty of any mishap; and the first three, with the 
Fanners' Loan & Trust in the lead, had rolled up a sum of de- 
posits, not so subject to sudden withdrawal as the banks, that 
rendered them a formidable factor in the money market. 

It is notable enough, too, in view of the absence of supervision 
for so long that the New York Superintendent of Banking de- 
clared in 1908, "So far as the records of this department are 
concerned, we know of no case of a failure of a trust company 
resulting in loss to the depositors;" and no one has questioned the 
claim that not a dollar of trust funds has ever been lost through a 
trust company. 

For several years up to 1880 there were no more additions to the 
list, but the vast forward strides of the country during the next 
twenty years, the building up of huge holdings by the insurance 
companies, the consoltdations^all gave a phenomenal impetus to 
the trust concerns, which had some obvious advantages in com- 
petition with the banks. By 1895 there were 569 with resources 
of $962,000,000; in the next ten fears these resources quadrupled. 
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To-day the thirty companies of Ne 
about two billions, and six of thi 
$450,000,000 apiece, standing almost 
the six largest banks. 

The charts seem to show that there is little justification in the 
view that much of this growth was at the expense of the banks. 
The trust institutions kept pace with the huge advances in wealth 
of (he country; their share of growth was larger than that of the 
banks because of advantages which attracted certain kinds of 
business and deposits. 

Another striking fact that api>ears is that the absence of reports 
and supervision resulted not in any noticeably large percentage of 
failures, though it did make some bad ones where the concerns 
were in the hands of men carried away by the idea of "high 
iinance" — confirming the usual experience that the chief service 
of such state or government regulation is to protect the public 
from occasional recklessness, dishonesty or lack of capacitj'. The 
precautions which the mass of conservative bank and trust com- 
pany managers throw around their own business are far more 
stringent and intimately effective than any external control. 

A question which became acute twenty years ago was the 
matter of reserves. The New York Clearing House announced 
in 1902 that the trust company members would be called upon to 
maintain such cash reserves on deposits as the committee might 
determine. There was much discussion of the question, but even 
the conservative companies, whose voluntary reser\'es were al- 
ways adequate for any emergency, pointed out that there should 
be a distinction between their time deposits and those subject to 
check at any time. Some companies withdrew at once when the 
graduated scale adopted went into effect in 1903; others followed 
next year when the percentage rose; and by June there were only 
two of the original twenty-seven left. In 1906 a state law was 
passed, requiring 5 percent, in cash, 5 percent, in bank, and 5 
percent, in bonds, and after the crisis of 1907 this was raised to 15 
percent, of all demand deposits. Finally, on May 11, eighteen of 
the twenty-nine trust companies capitalized at $1,000,000 or more 
resumeil their afliliation with the Clearing House. 

Undoubtedly, a major cause of the surprising growth of the 
trust companies was the very flexibility resulting from their 
unhampered development. They "grew up with the country," 
and automatically adjusted themselves to meet the complex 
demandsof business as it increased and ramified. With the single 
exception of issuing currency, the trust companies came to per- 
form every financial service that an estate, an individual, or a 
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monster corporation needed — from acting as guardian, or caring 
for securities and valuables, or preparing a will, to the detailed 
processes of reorganizing a railroad or putting through a great 
industrial consolidation. While there were inherent advantages 
of smaller taxes, and the abilit_y to pay interest on tremendous 
amounts of time deposits, it has been mainly this completeness 
of function, and the constant adaptation to every new require- 
ment, which have made the trust company indispensable. The 
aggregate resources of the American companies doubled between 
1914 and 1921. reaching a total of over twelve billions. In addi- 
tion the logical argument of "complete equipment" has affected 
the national banks themselves; under the privileges given by the 
Phelan Act they have been vigorously establishing trust depart- 
ments since 1918, and 1256 permits for this had been granted by 
the Federal Reserve Board up to the end of 1920. 

The history of the first decades of the Twentieth Century 
proved once more that the New York banking institutions, "Wall 
Street" of loose speaking, reflect with extreme accuracy the whole 
of the country at any given time. The ideals and methods of the 
period, as well as the commercial condition, are thrown into sharp 
relief and emphasized from the concentration at the centre. 

Mounting cash assets of the great life insurance companies had 
found a proGtable outlet in the formation of new trust companies 
and the swift expansion and combination of old ones, till a few 
such concerns were handling an investment business of enormous 
magnitude. The great railway systems had been welded into 
groups whose policy and resources were largely controlled by a 
small number of financiers. Synchronous with that had been a 
grouping of extensive banking interests; and all these concen- 
trations made possible flotations and underwritings on a scale 
never before attempted. The "billion dollar" U. S. Steel Corpor- 
ation, involving scores of banks, railroads and manufacturing 
plants, had in 1901 marked the apex of the rage for consolidation; 
but up to 1906 it seemed to be accepted by a large section of the 
community that fortune awaited anyone who would combine a 
considerable number of units In any industry. As always, high 
prices and successful speculations hypnotized most people into a 
belief that we had grown so strong as to be immune from reaction 
or crisis. 

In 1905 sensational exposure of extravagance in insurance meth- 
ods at once gave a profound shock to public optimism, and 
lopped off a large portion of the flow of Insurance funds into 
schemes of promotion. The failure of the United States Ship- 
building underwriting was an indication that men had begun to 
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take a saner view of consolidations; but from 1904 to 1906 there I 
was a frantic rise of stock prices, stimulated bv the increase of the I 
Union Pacific dividend from 6 to 10 percent. ^ Several of the for 
most figures in the speculative fervor had succeeded in getting I 
control of banks and trust companies which the,v used to promote 
their grandiose schemes. Even some of the greatest figure; 
finance seem to have been carried away bv the same faith in 
America's boundless possibilities on which their career had been J 
based. 

The effect of all this on legitimate industry was plain to all , 
informed men when H. H. Rogers, in order to obtain $20,000,000 
for his Virginian railway in the spring of 1907, had to pay over 8 
percent., secure the bonds with $.'50,000,000 of gilt-edged collat- 
eral, and personally endorse the notes. A "silent panic" ensued, 
carrying stock prices down to the wiping out of thousands cf 
speculative accounts, raising money rates, and shutting off loans. 
The demoralization in securities was worse even than in the 
" Black Friday " or 1873 disaster. Through the summer, signs of 
more trouble multiplied. Orders and railway earnings fell off. 
money tightened, the municipal bond issue was not taken up. 
The Morse shipping combine went to pieces, and a little later the 
Heintze failure involved the whole chain of banks which Morse 
and he dominated. On top of all came the revelations of reckless- 
ness in the management of the Knickerbocker Trust, when its 
doors closed and its president committed suicide. Runs began 
on one bank after another, and utter panic swept over the stock 
market. 

John Moody gives a picture of how again the situation had to 
be met by a few private individuals, the men who had become the 
greatest powers in the huge consolidation : 

"The morning after the Knickerbocker smash, while the run on 
the Trust Company of America was filling all Wall Street with 
crowds of excited depositors, a man walked into the office ol 
J. P. Morgan & Conjpany, pushed past the guard, and entered 
Morgan's private room, Morgan nodded and said, "Goih) morn- 
ing, Mr. Frick'. The two men talked quietly for perhaps ten 
minutes. Frick went away; then Edward H. Harriman came in. 
Following him came other 'masters' one by one, or in pairs. 
Finally came James Sfillman, president of the National City 
Bank, and spokesman for the great Standard Oil interests. 

"That day many millions of dollars were doled out to the banks 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; Government bonds were sup- 
plied by institutions and private investors for temporary use, 
John D. Rockefeller alone lending ten million dollars' worth. 
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Then both Morgan and StiUman made arrangements to buy bills 
of exchange in enormous quantities, and force gold shipments 
from EurojJe." 

The final stroke was, after securing the Government's consent, 
to purchase for $30,000,000 the Tennessee Coal Si Iron stock 
which had been pledged for loans of millions with New York 
banks; the banks which had called the loans on the stock collat- 
eral accepted bonds of the Steel Corporation; a failure which 
might have brought down the avalanche was averted. "From 
that hour matters began to mend." 

On October 28 the use of Clearing House certific:ates began and 
payments in currency were generally suspended — causing the 
usual premium. There was much hoarding and probably 
$25,000,000 was sold in the financial district at premiums which 
got up to 4^ percent. 

It was small comfort to the country to be told the unpalatable 
truth that it had ignored the plain warning of New York banks 
and the securities market — the entire loans and discounts having 
tremendously expanded in the preceding ten years, despite a 
contraction in New York amounting to $134,000,000; and that as 
Horace White stated it, "speculation on the Stock Exchange was 
not the chief contribution to the collapse of 1907, but speculation 
on a much wider scale, through the length and breadth of the land, 
was the exciting cause." The focussing of attention on the whole 
subject, however, heljied to get an audience for those who had 
long been pointing out the inherent defects of our banking system. 



Chapter XI 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE AND 
THE NEW ERA 

Backbone of Federal Reserve— A Sy.tUm Able to Meet 

Any Pressure — Bankers' Banks — SLvly Re.vr^v 

Cities — Scope of The Reserve Banks — 

Banking Prohlems of The IP^orU 

W^ar ani) Afterwards 

MOST of the efforts to improve the American banking sys- 
tem had concentrated on the single point of securing a 
more elastic currency by abolishing the provision for 
Government bonds as the sole basis of circulation. But students 
of international finance now began to point out that an equal 
essential was some Sort of reservoir for emergencies, which our 
extreme decentralization did not afford; and that much of the 
extreme variations in the money rate, and the periodical stringen- 
cies, could be avoided by a proper use of rediscounting through 
some central organization. 

The "real backbone" of the Federal Reserve came from the 
recognition of these two principles. When President Wilson 
signed the Act on December 23, 1913, we got a central bank in 
everything but name; and the provisions for rediscounting trans- 
ferred the main factor in the money market to the rate for com- 
mercial paper. The system marked as definite a step in banking 
development as did the formation of the national banks; through 
the Federal Reserve Board it was enabled to bind together the 
whole banking power of the nation; and of course its effect and 
very existence were based upon the membership of an adequate 
proportion of existing institutions. 

The national banks were required to come in within a definite 
time or forfeit their charters, and only eighteen out of 7493 failed 
to do so. During the first three years there were only a few 
accessions from the State banks and trust companies, but an 
active campaign during the war Increased the membership of 
these State institutions to the extent of seven billions of resources. 
The vast majority of smaller concerns are still not enrolled, the 
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membership campaign committee of the American Bankers 
Association reporting in 1920 that further work along this line 
was useless, largely owing to dissatisfaction over the par collec- 
tion plan of the Reserve Board, 

Some provisions of the Federal Reserve Act aroused objections 
both from bankers and financial experts, and this was not les- 
sened by announcements in Congress and elsewhere that one of 
the important ends to be accomplished was the lessening of the 
financial dominance of New York. As developed under the 
various regulations and amendments, however, the idea has 
amply proved itself, the Bankers' Association declaring formally 
in 1920 their approval of its operation through the periods of 
inflation and ensuing credit strain. "We are confident," this 
expression continued, "that the Federal Reserve system has 
demonstrated its ability to meet any possible financial pressure." 

There were, of course, many conditions fo be met for which 
no precedent could be found in European experience, where the 
central banks have developed almost from the beginning along 
with the other financial institutions. In this case, it was neces- 
sary fo tic together, so that unified action might come under 
stress, some 30,000 independent units, with resources varying 
from a few thousand dollars up to a billion, and operating under 
most diverse conditions and fifty different sets of laws. It would 
have been completely impossible except for the existing basis 
of the national banking system and the affiliation which had come 
between this and the great trust companies. 

The Reserve institutions are essentially bankers' banks, not 
receiving any private deposits. So far as the stock is concerned, 
they are private corporations, owned by the bank and trust com- 
pany members who have formed them by subscribing 6 percent. 
of their paid-up capital and surplus; these shareholders are 
entitled to cumulative dividends of 6 percent, a year, any balance 
going to the Government, but half of it being held as surplus until 
this reaches 100 percent, of the capital. Each bank is governed 
by a board of nine Directors, six of whom are elected by the 
member banks. Class A of these directly represent the banks; 
the three class B Directors stand for business interests, and must 
be actually engaged in commerce, agriculture or some other 
industrial pursuit. In an effort to secure representation to the 
smaller banks, it was arranged that the voting should be by 
graduated groups — the largest banks in one, the medium sized 
in another, the smallest in a third— and no bank can vote out of 
its group when the election for two new Directors is held each 
November. The remaining three (class C) Directors are appoint- 
ed by the Federal Reserve Board at Washington; they must be 
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residents of the district and cannot be Directors or officers < 
any bank; one of these becomes chairman of the Directors' 
Board, Federal Reserve Agent, and the representative of the I 
Reserve Board. 

This central Board of seven members (five appointed by the 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptroller 
of the Currency) was given very wide powers of supervision, 
though it has no operating functions and cannot direct a Reserve , 
bank in making loans, for instance. It can examine the affairs 
of all Reserve and member banks, and require reports at its 
discretion; require rediscounting at rates it fixes; suspend tem- 
porarily reserve requirements; supervise and regulate the issue i 
and retirement of notes;, add to or classify the cities specified as I 
reserve and central reserve cities; suspend or remove any officer, 
or require the writing off of doubtful assets, or suspend the bank's 
operations; grant trust powers to national banks: and so on. 

There was created also an Advisory Council, with a member 
from each district, to meet at least four times a year at Washin 
ton, its functions being limited to conference and recommendatio 

The reserve provisions distinguished between demand deposits 
and time deposits, payable after thirty days, and savin, 
counts. Eveiy member bank not in a reserve or central r 
city was required to keep a net balance of 7 percent, of its demand 
and 3 percent, of its time deposits; for reserve cities these 
centages were raised to iO and 3 percent.; the members in a 
central reserve city were called on for reserves of 13 and 3 percent. 
The reserve banks themselves were called on for 35 percent, in 
gold or money reserves against their deposits, and 40 percent, 
against notes in circulation. 

This involved a definite shifting of the main reserve burden 
from the individual banks to the central system. In line with the 
European methods of central banking; it afforded a chance for 
the correlation of note issues, gold reserves and discount rate 
by which the supply of capital and credit could be influenced. 

The theoretical arguments in favor of a smaller number of 
central districts proved powerless against the demand for ready 
accessibility and the prejudice in favor of local recognition which 
has always operated strongly in the United Slates. The country 
was divided into twelve districts, each with its bank; and the 
subsequent pressure for branches has resulted in a list of over 
sixty reserve cities. In 1921 this stood as follows: 

Central Reserve Cities: New York, Chicago, St. Louis 

Other Reserve Cilies with Main Banks: Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, Minneapwlis, Kansas City 
(Mo.), Dallas, San Francisco. 
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Re<rei\-e Cities, with Branch Banks: Albanv, Brooklvn and 
Bronx. Buffalo, Pittsburg, Baltimore. Washington, Charles- 
ton, Savannah (a reserve city, but had no national banks in 
1921). lacksonville. Birmingham, New Orleans, El Paso. 
Fort Worth, Galveston, Houston. San Antonio, Waco, Little 
Rock. Louisville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Nashville, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Indianapolis. Peoria. Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Cedar Rapids. Des 
Moines, Dubuque. Sioux City. St. Joseph, Lincoln. Omaha, 
Kansas City (Kan.), Topeka. Wichita. Denver. Pueblo, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Seattle, Spokane. Taco- 
ma, Portland, Los Angeles, Oakland, Ogden, Salt Lake City. 
The Reserve banks are empowered, at the discretion of the 
Board, to issue notes redeemable in gold, which are obligations 
of the United States, against collateral security of notes, drafts, 
bills of e.^change and acceptances; and at the end of the first five 
years there were $2,752,000,000 of such notes in circulation. 
Though it was apparently designed that all rights of currency 
issue should eventually be restricted to the Government and these 
banks, there was nothing in the law as it stood at the end of 1921 
to prevent the issuance bv national banks of currency secured 
by Government bonds. About $56,000,000 of the 2 percent, 
bonds eligible for this purpose had been acquired by Reserve 
banks, however, and converted into 3 percent, bonds and 3 per- 
cent, one-year notes, without circulation privilege; and this had 
an obvious effect upon the profit of note circulation. With 4 
percent, bonds selling at 106>^, and money at 6 percent., the 
profit on $100,000 of circulation figured only 1.19 percent, above 
the 6 percent, on bond investment. 

Much the most important feature of the new plan was the 
basic matter of rediscounting commercial paper, thus permitting 
e:(tens!ons of credit which were formerly impossible, even on the 
soundest business assets, at the very times when they were most 
needed. The whole emphasis is thrown on "notes, drafts and 
bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial transactions," 
and mere investments or obligations drawn for the purpose of 
trading in stocks and bonds were specifically excluded. 

Not only can acceptances be discounted for members, but 
cable transfers, bankers' acceptances, bills of exchange and gold 
may be purchased in the open market. This soon became an 
important factor in the operations, as did the clearing system 
between members, established in 1915 through a gold clearance 
fund (by which in three years 63 billions of clearings were effected 
with net changes of gold ownership under one percent.), the 
method of par collection of checks, soon in use to the extent ol 
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95 percent, of the checks m circulation, and the free telegraphic 
transfer of funds at par. 

As might have been expected, the system has been held respon- 
sible by the uninformed for all sorts of local price collapses; and 
there have not been wanting charges, impossible to prove, that 
certain sections have been discriminated against in favor of 
others. Most bankers have had similar experiences with in- 
dividuals; and the contention of the managers that "prices 
regulate themselves," and that the task of the Reserve banks Is 
the regulation of credits is unanswerable. At the end of 1920, 
Mr. Pierce Jay, Chairman of the New York Reserve Bank, in an 
address before the Bankers' Association, summarized the net 
accomplishments of the system in its first six years: 

"1. We have found ourselves with a recognized banking 
leadership. 

"2. We have found ourselves able to expand our credits, in 
the form of both notes and deposits, far beyond anything we 
had dreamed of. 

"3. Bank reserves have been materially lowered, such action 
being justified by our more scientific and economical adminis- 
tration of reserves. Looked at from another angle, the reserves 
formerly kept by banks were found under the new organization 
to be suHicient to sustain many hundred million dollars of addi- 
tional deposits. From this increased banking power alone, 
proOts have accrued far offsetting the loss of interest formerly 
received on reserve deposits. 

"4. Member banks no longer have to carry a required vault 
reserve. This enables most banks to economize in the use of till 
money. Many banks in farming towns now get along comfort- 
ably with vault cash of from I percent, to 2 percent, of their 
deposits. In 1913 country national banks kept 7.3 percent, ol 
their deposits In cash in vault whereas in 1919 they kept only 4,4 
percent., a 40 percent, reduction. 

"5, The Federal reserve banks, to provide and encourage a 
maximum of note elasticity, and to place all banks, whether 
country or city, on an equal basis as far as cost is concerned, in 
availing of the currency facilities of the system, pay the cost ot 
shipping coin and currency to and from member banks. This 
encourages a more prompt redemption of currency than we have 
ever before known. 

"6. Machinery has been developed which accomplishes the 
telegraphic transfer of funds from one section of the country to 
another in volume far exceeding anything heretofore known, 
immediately, without expense, without shipment of currency, 
and at par. This is done almost entirely tiy book entry in the 
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gold settlement fund which the reserve banks maintain with the 
treasurer of the United States. For the movement of actually 
available funds, therefore, the entire country is at par. 

"As an example of the effectiveness and stabilizing influence' 
of this machinery in combination with the use of the credit 
facilities of the system 1 should like to give you some transactions 
in the New YoVk Federal Reserve District for the months of 
July, August and September, In these months the movement 
of funds was unusually active, yet credit equilibrium was main- 
tained and borrowers enjoyed steady credit facilities and rates. 

(a) Deposits of the principal banks in New York City 
decreased $320,000,000 from July 2 to September 7, on account 
of Government and commercial withdrawals. 

(b) These withdrawals caused a steady drain of gold from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York to other Federal 
reserve banks, accelerating toward the end of the period, and 
in the three weeks ending September 17, aggregating $198,- 
000,000. 

(c) This adverse flow of funds was substantially offset by 
Government transfers to New York, by the sale of certificates 
of indebtedness by New York banks to other Feder 
banks, and by rediscount operations between Federal r 
banks. 

(d) These rediscount operations comprise the following: 
On July 20, other Federal reserve banks owed the Federal 

Reserve Bank of New York $45,000,000. By August 27 re- 
payment of these loans was completed. 

On September 3, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
owed other Federal reserve banks $47,500,000. By Septem- 
ber 21, repayment of these loans was completed. 
Between September 8 and 15, the deposits of principal New 

York banks rose $453,000,000, in connection with the following 

transactions: 

(a) Certificates of indebtedness were redeemed and paid in 
this district in the amount of $425,000,000, which was $195,- 
000,000 more than the taxes payable. 

(b) This excess of redemption over taxes on September 15 
necessitated as usual a loan by the Federal reserve bank to 
the Government. The amount, $146,000,000, was repaid 
gradually and was extinguished on September 23. 

(c) The banks of the district on September 15, increased 
their deposits $200,000,000, when they paid for their sub- 
scriptions to the new issues of certificates by crediting that 
amount on their books to the account of the government. 
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"Following this large increase in deposits: 

(a) The principal banks of New .York City reduced their 
borrowings at the Federal reserve bank between September 8 
and 16 by $237,000,000. 

(b) Their deposits then began to decline again as their i 
customers' tax checks were collected, and as they sold certt- 
Ttcates of indebtedness to their customers. 

(c) Consequently they were obliged again to increase their J 
borrowings at the Federal reserve bank, a course which experi- 
ence shows is likely to be I'ollowed increasingly when the 1 
government begins to withdraw from them the deposits 
resulting from the latest sale of certificates. 

"These heavy movements of funds changed the position of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York rapidly from week to week 
and sometimes from day to day. Disregarding discounts and 
sales of acceptances between Federal reserve banks, the lowest 
combined reserve percentage of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York was 31.6, its highest was 43. But despite these fluctuations, 
the reserve position of the Federal Reserve System did not change 
substantially. These operations were essentially those of a clear- 
ing house on a national scale, and were effected with as little credit 
disturbance as the settling of balances at a local clearing house. 

"Such movements as these are not visible to the naked eye. 
They are not recorded in the banking statistics of the country. It 
is only by such a special study that one gets an understanding of 
what is going on under the surface in the movement of funds and 
how well-nigh impossible it would have been six years ago for such 
movements to occur without serious credit disturbance, that we 
realize what the elasticity of the Federal Reserve System and its 
clearing operations are doing, day in and day out, for stability. 

"7. So much for the movements of available funds. Now as 
to unavailable funds, that is, uncollected checks. We had always 
collected checks in a most wasteful and uneconomical manner. 
Through the desire of some of the banks, mostly in the smaller 
places, to deduct an exchange charge, and through the lack of any 
system covering the entire country, checks were indirectly routed 
to their destination and tardily remitted for. This meant loss of 
time, extending additional credit, carrying additional reserves, 
and many additional handlings of checks. It resulted in main- 
taining reciprocal accounts, and collection accounts, and clerks or 
officers who were specialists in routing collections. And finally, 
when we came to a crisis it meant a general breakdown of c 
domestic exchange machinery. This has now been changed. 
The Federal reserve banks, a system covering the entire country, 
have brought about quicker, cheaper and absolutely direct 
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collections of checks, as well as notes, drafts, and coupons. Their 
collection system, and their mechanical facilities for transferring 
funds, taken in conjunction with their credit facilities, have abso- 
lutely eliminated the danger of another domestic exchange break- 
down. In 1863 the National Bank Act eliminated the deduction 
of exchange on bank notes, which were then our principal settling 
medium. So the Federal Reserve Act has nearly succeeded in 
eliminating the deduction of exchange on checks, which are now 
our principal settling medium. 

"How all this is viewed by students may be gathered from the 
address of E. W, Kemmerer, professor of Economics and Finance 
at Princeton, at the June conference of the Academy of Political 
Science on the subject of inflation and high prices. He said; 

'The development of the clearing and collection system of 
the Federal reserve banks and the establishment of the gold 
settlement fund represent some of the most creditable features 
of our American banking history and the Federal reserve au- 
thorities deserve high praise for what they have accomplished 
in this connection. They have increased the efficiency of our 
currency and circulating credit and enabled the average dollar 
to do more money work than before. They have reduced the 
wasteful habit of routing checks, cheapened domestic exchange 
operations, made possible the transfer from one part of the 
country to another of many millions of dollars by means of book 
credits that would otherwise have required the shipment of 
currency, and they have, therefore, reduced the average amount 
of money continually tied up in transit. To increase the effi- 
ciency of the dollar in these ways Is to Increase the effective 
currency supply as truly as to increase the niunber of dollars.' 
"8. The national banks now have the specific right to accept 
savings deposits and Invest part of them In mortgages. 
"9. The national banks may now exercise trust powers. 
"10. Member banks may accept drafts drawn upon them. 
There are about $1,000,000,000 of such bills in existence, com- 
pared with none in 1914. I shall have more to say of them later. 
"II, National banks may invest in the shares of foreign trade 
banks. 

"12. And if they are large enough, national banks may estab- 
lish branches in foreign countries. 

"15. And finally the Federal reserve banks. In addition to 
assuming their responsibility as administrators of the banking re- 
serve of the country, are developing into great service organiza- 
tions for the member banks, doing most of the things which their 
city correspondents used to do and doing many things by reason 
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of their counfry-wide organization, which their citv correspond- ' 
ents could never do. The Federal reserve tanks are proving to 1 
be a day to day working system for the member banks, helping 1 
them to conduct their affairs with a maximum of promptness and { 
economy." 

The Rcser\x banks were opened for business November 16, I 
1914. Eleven months later, thev showed resources of $427,000,- 
000 and loans and discounts of $43,000,000. In another four 
years the resources had swelled to more than six billions, a third of 
which was represented by bills discounted for members, and the 
bills bought in the open market aggregated $343,000,000; the 
earnings for the six months' period, mostly from bills, were at the 
rate of 92 percent, on the average paid-in capital. 

A statement of the New York bank, toward the end of 1921, ] 
indicates the growth of the system. 

At the outbreak of the World War the brunt of the pressure fell i 
as usual uptm the New York banks. Before the Federal Reserve 
Board was appointed, exports of $46,000,000 of gold in three 
weeks, and sales on the Exchange showing that Europe was trying 
to change swiftly colossal blocks of American investments into 
war specie, had brought joint action between the banks, the ■ 
Treasury and the Stock Exchange; and a little later an acute 
situation arose over the maturing of a foreign municipal loan of j 
$83,000,000. 

To avoid the impairment of credit, especially at such a time, the I 
city banks formed a pool to take up new notes and to provide gold ' 
or exchange to meet the obligation abroad; on this operation and 
those to meet the enormous drain of gold and the demoralization 
of foreign exchange, some $73,000,000 of gold was shipped to 
Canada by November. 1914. When the Reserve Board begai 
function, the banks of the fifty-two reserve cities were brought ' 
into a general effort to create a common reservoir of gold or I 
exchange. By December, the emergency bank issues, arranged ' 
for in August, had been reduced a third, and the Clearing House ' 
certificates put at the same time had all been retired. The Stock 
Exchange, which for the second time in its history had closed on 
July 30, reopened fully on December 14, , 

The banking world was forced continually to readjust itself to 
the swiftly changing conditions, the basic influence in which 
became the vast purchases of foodstuffs and munitions by foreign 
governments, creating a trade balance in our favor of over a billion 
dollars at the end of the first year. As a prominent banker put it, 
toward the end of 1915: 

"Several of our strongest assumptions have proven erroneous, i 
Our stock of gold was not exhausted by foreign shipments; in i 
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1 five as predicted, but exceeded 92 
volume. Our copper industry was 
s been stimulated. Our stock exchanges have 
ned by a flood of distressed American securities 
sold at sacrifice prices by European holders, but we have readily 
absorbed all ofl^erings. Our issue of emergency currency amount- 
ing to $384,000,000. and of Clearing House loan certificates 
amounting to $212,000,000. nearly $600,000,000 in all, did not 
remain long outstanding, but reduction and redemption took 
place promptly, and they were practically all retired by the middle 
of January. 1915." 

Violent Exchange fluctuations ceased the second year, largely 
because of the great foreign loans placed here^.'iOO millions of the 
Anglo-French issue, 250 millions of United Kingdom, and others, 
to both belligerents and neutrals, making an aggregate of more 
than a billion and a half. 

Still, if any prophet had fold an American banker, even at this 
stage of the war, that our banks, with total resources of about 
$25,000,000,000. would have to take the chief part ih supplying 
the Government with some $37,000,000,000 in a couple of years aa 
one element of our participation — it would surely have been 
pronounced beyond the limits of possibility. 

Yet, ^vhile many experts estimated that the first Liberty Loan 
could not be more than a billion and a half, — when two billions 
were asked for, the whole banking power led the movement which 
resulted in a subscription of three billions. When the first loan 
seemed to be going slowly, and people were whispering alarmist 
reports and predictions, it was the great financial institutions, the 
"Wall Street" of the outsiders, which almost abandoned their 
own affairs and used their machinery in a new kind of intensive 
effort that resulted in the tremendous over-subscription of the last 
few days. Trust companies of New York City alone presented 
subscriptions of $300,000,000, and $1,700,000,000 came by or 
through the national banks of the nation— all, of course, without 
any commission and with heavy expenses. 

Of the temporary certificates anticipating loans, too, the banks 
took nearly three-fourths for their own account, up to April, 
1918, about sixty-five percent, of the first four Issues going to 
the New York district, where "the essential role was, of course, 
played by the New York City" banks and trust companies. 
Some 14,000 financial institutions ultimately participated in the 
flotation of these temporary certificates. Moreover, an im- 
portant banker of St. Louis testified afterward that many of his 
Western colleagues had felt that the war financing was a thing 
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which could be handled by the big Eastern banks — until they 
came to a bankers' conference at Briarcliff in May, 1917, and 
had their enthusiastic determination aroused by the presenta- 
tion of the true situation and the opportunity. 

Probably a couple of million of voluntary workers aided In the 
"drives" which made the five Victory Loans successful. Increas- 
ing the investing public of the United States from four hundred 
thousand individuals to some twenty millions. From the very 
nature of the case, however, the lion's share of the responsibility ' 
fell upon the banks and trust companies, and their facilities were ' 
taxed to the utmost simply by the mechanical requirements. 
The very fact that, of the twenty -one billions raised by these loans, 
over five and a half billions were finally allotted to New York 
tells something of the part the tinancial concerns there played. 

The war left us the creditor nation of the world. It definitely 
shifted the International money centre from London to New 
York. As a sort of symbol of this transition, we found ourselves 
with almost half of the world's entire stock of gold coin. 

American bankers have been confronted with plenty of inevit- 
able problems of readjustment at home — getting back to a less 
inflated basis than was necessary during the war, working to 
best advantage with the Federal Reserve system, meeting the 
terrific shrinkage of commodity values when these slumped from 
the high levels, In general financing hugely increased industries 
under suddenly altered conditions. They have had to adopt 
new ideas that stand for progress, like the buying of bankers' 
acceptances. In addition they have been forced, by the con- 
sciousness of the country's altered status, to take intimate cogniz- 
ance of international affairs, and to help arouse the whole nation 
to a sense of our vital concern with Europe, of the dependence of 
our prosperity upon restored foreign markets. 

It is probable that no problem so difficult has ever confronted 
the thoughtful financier as now demands solution — our precise 
relation to the old world which owes us billions, on which we 
must rely for much of our continued commercial progress, yet 
much of which is now in economic chaos. It is no longer a 
theoretical matter: while each nation must naturally work out 
its own future, on the soundness of our policies will largely depend 
the speedincss and permanence of the restoration. 

How seriously the more far-seeing men in the profession are 
laboring at the problem is evident on every side. It requires no 
prophetic powers to predict that the next decade will be one 
of the most signilicant and instructive periods in the whole 
history of American finance. 



Chapter XII 
THEN AND NOW 

Bewilt^tn/f Changes Since tSis — How a Banker 

of that Tinu Might View The Vast 

Growth of The Century 

/r is too bad that we cannot transport our banker of 1822, top 
hat, tail coat, gold beaded cane and all, into the centre of to- 
day's activities, and bear bis comments on tbe edifice wbich 
has been constructed since bis time. 

I am inclined to tbink there would be places where his shrewd 
"horse-sense" and sturdy grasp of elementary business principles 
would be extremely clarifying. For there comes a point where 
mere numbers seem to so stimulate fancy as to occasionally 
obscure common arithmetic, and benumb foundation knowledge. 

Surely, though, his Rip Van Winkle progress would lead him 
into infinite bewilderments. At hardly any point could he recog- 
nize the New York, or the United States, or the banking structure 
of which he helped to lay tbe first courses. 

In place of the eleven banks be knew all about, he would pass 
continually one or another of some hundreds of national banks, 
trust companies, state banks and branches, savings banks, private 
banks, investment bankers, acceptance dealers, foreign banks 
and agencies, surety companies, mortgage companies, building 
and loan companies. He would hear of Federal Reserve banks. 
Edge Law banks, Farm Loan and Postal Savings banks, inter- 
national banks, and plans for World banks — till he would doubt 
his having been a member of tbe same profession. 

He would find the new insurance and loan company, to whose 
announcements he paid so little attention during that year of 
fright, having weathered all the storm of a century, grown to a 
mighfy institution whose deposits alone are four times the bank- 
ing resources of the city as then set forth; and those which 
have come through of the banks of his day with aggregate deposits 
about equal to the total wealth of tbe United States in 1820. 

Nor would conversation with his successors decrease the con- 
fusion of his mind. He would hear of banks spending hundreds 
of thousands annually in publicity: advertising, billboards, elec- 
271 
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trie signs, window-dispIa_vs, motion pictures, souvenirs; issuing 
weekly and monthly magazines, conducting publishing houses; 
of co-operative advertising campaigns by the trust companies of a 
city or a section costing tens of thousands; of a single bank, with 
many times the numbrr of men and women employees the whole 
group had In his day, conducting a store in its basement to sell 
groceries, articles of clothing, watches, phonographs to these at 
reduced prices; of schools and institutes teaching the theory and 
practice of banking. 

He would not even understand what his colleagues were talking 
about when they referred to the subjects which had engrossed 
their attention at the last great national convention: Economic 
Surveys, Labor EHiclency. Blue Sky Laws. Credit Interchange 
Bureaus, Public Relations Committees. Protective & Insurance 
Committees, Commissions on Economic Policy, the Chinese Con- 
sortium, Community Trusts, Co-operation with the Bar, Accep- 
tance Councils, and the like. 

And he would doubtless consider it a wild nightmare when he 
was assured that the financial concerns of his country had come to 
loan piece credit in the form of acceptances to the extent of 
$800,000,000 outstanding at one time; or that the leading finan- 
cial minds were constantly studying, as a matter of direct personal 
responsibility, the restoration of ruined trade and debased cur- 
rencies in European countries he never heard of. Nor would it be 
much less extraordinary to him to be informed, on the one hand, of 
a nation-wide central system offering the most extensive facilities 
for check, note and coupon collections already handling a million 
or two checks a year, and transferring funds by telegraph without 
cost; on the other, of banking sections instructing school children 
in the principles of thrift, and housekeepers In the handling of 
their budget for home expenses. 

And finally when he read the statement of a university presi- 
dent that the most wonderful political schooUng the American 
people had ever had was the education upon the silver question in 
1896, for which the bankers were responsible, and that a heavy 
burden of economic leadership now rested upon them in the 
altered position of America — he would realize that a new world 
indeed had developed out of a century's growth. 

To him. whose work lay amid the beginnings of trade and Indus- 
try, it would surely be clear enough that the men who labor amid 
such swift and mighty currents of progress are always pioneering. 
New lands, new conditions, new issues He ever just ahead. And 
the ability to meet, and use, and play a vital part in developing 
the opening possibilities, is the quality which has always made 
life most interesting to the American. 
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Chapter XIII 
AN INTIMATE RECORD 

Obtaining A Charter — A Start Under Difficuitiej — SiictWJive 

Homej—Con^ematlrm in /flanagemenl — A Unique IT'ar 

Record — In-ruraTce Activities' — Detvhpmenl 

of Tru^br — Some Pergonal Record^- 



I THE BEGINNINGS 

/r has already been narrated how a new and most important 
development of financial activities came into existence with the 
chartering of the Erst company authorized to execute trusts. 
This charter was not obtained without difiiculty. There was 
no popular understanding of what a bank's functions were at 
that time, but there was a lively apprehension at the concentra- 
tion of any power, especially financial power; the prevalent 
notion was that a bank existed for the purpose of "making 
money;" and there had been many complaints of arbitrary 
management, as well as of the misuse of privileges by the less 
conservative and scrupulous. The prodigious outburst of new 
bi.nks and the reckless handling of many of them, had in fact 
led many people to look upon them as a plague, like yellow 
fever or cholera. 

In addition to all this, there was the liveliest professional 
jealousy on the part of some of the established concerns which 
thought there was not room in the business field for any more 
newcomers; and then, as afterwards, the popular misapprehen- 
sions were inflamed and used by politicians for their own ends. 
Some charters were obtained by subterfuge; some banks operated 
for years without any charter; plenty of institutions actually 
carried on the banking operations necessarily involved in the 
business they were authorized to transact, for long periods belore 
any such formal right was granted to them. 

Nevertheless, on February 28. 1822. the New York Legislature 
acted favorably on the petition of John T. Champhn, Francis 
Depau, John Bolton, Richard Harrison, Benjamin Bailey, 
Theodosius Fowler and others, and granted a charter to The 
Farmers" Fire Insurance and Loan Company. 
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In accordance with the terms of this charter: 

"Those assodafed as a Company under thi» title for the purpose of 
accommodating the citizens of the State, residing in the country, with 
loans on the security of their property, for insurmg their buildings and 
effects from loss or damage by lire, for insuring any life or lives, and for 
granting annuities on an^ life or lives, were created a body corporate 
and politic — tOKether with all such other persons as shall hereafter 
become stockholders in said Company; and were ordained and declared, 
in fact and in law, in continual succession, capable of suing and being 
sued, defending and being defended, in all Courts whatsoever; — that 
it shall be in Taw capable of purchasing, holding and conveying^ any 
estates or effects, real and personal, which may be mortgaged to it for 
any loans it may make: — but that division of its moneys or effect* 
among its stockholders may be made only if all its engagements, con- 
tracts and obligations shall first have been fully paid and discharged." 

It was further provided: 

*'That the Corporation shall have authority to make loans on security 
of bonds and mortgages or conveyance of improved farms, houses or 
manufactories, or any other real estate, and to call in the said loans and 
to reloan the same on like securities, as occasion may require; and to 
hold these until such estates can be sold, to the full discharge and pay- 
ment of such loans." 

"The loans shall not be made payable in a shorter time than one year, 
mth interest payable annually, and the corporation shall not foreclose 
any such mortgage until after the expiration of five years from date of 
mortgage; — provided that the interest be punctually paid." The 
Corporation was bound to sell and dispose of, within five years, any 
real estate secured by foreclosure or purchase: — otherwise the title to 
such property should revert to the State. This provision should not 
affect such property as mii(ht be necessary to the Company in the trans- 
action of its bu-siness: e. g. the site for its offices. 

Stocks might be purchased and held for the purpose of investing 
therein funds not otherwise loaned, and might also be trans- 
ferred in payment of losses sustained or in payment of dividends, 
and might be re-invested whenever and as often as the exigencies 
of the Corporation, or a due respect for the interest and safety 
of the funds, required. But it was not lawful to use or employ 
any part of its stock, or money in buying or selling goods, wares, 
or merchandise, or investing in any stock or fund created under 
any Act of the United States or of any State, except as authorized 
under the terms of this Act. Furthermore, the company might not 
receive any deposits, nor discount any note, bond, draft, or bill of 
exchange, nor was it allowed any banking privileges whatever. 

The capital stock was declared to be $500,000 and when 
$350,000 had been paid in, the company might begin business. 
When expedient, the capital might be increased to $1,000,000. 

Loans upon real estate should be made within the State, and a 
definite portion thereof within the Southern District of the State. 

Directors must be stockholders of the company and also 
citizens of the United States. Six of the twenty-seven were to 
be from out of town and to represent, one each, "the great 
districts of this State." 



A START UNDER DIFFICULTIES 



The earliest subscribers were 105 ii 
of their subscriptions had been paid i 
The list ran as follows: 



number, and $431,000 
by June of that year. 



ORIGINAL STOCKHOLDERS 



Moses Allen I 
Tolin Baker 
John Blakdv 
Cornelius A: Blauvcll 
Cl.iu.liu5 V. Boughton 
lacob Brandinchain 
John Benson 
WillinmG. Buckner 
Sarah Benson 
Thomas B. Campbell 
Percy G. Childs 
Asahel Clark 
William Coleman 
Duncan P. Campbell 
Palmer Canfield 
Richard Duryee 
Wm. A. Tweed D«le 
Elizabeth C. Dyckman 
lohn T. Chamfdin 
Beniamin Bailey 
Thomas Franklin 
George Griswold 
Ricliard Harison 
Gabriel L. l«wis 
A H. Lawrenire 
Henry Mactier 
Beniamin Marshall 
Archibald Mclntyre 
FranciK Saltus 
John G. Lcoke 
LefTert LcfTcrts 
A, N. Uwrence 
lames McKown 
Thomas Machln 
JuslisMcKinstry 
Niobe Minturn 
lohn M. Mulligan 
Thomas N«wsam 
Seisas Nathan 
George New bold 
Nevins & Townsend 
Rufus L. Nevins 
Thomas Oakley 
Davii! B Ogden 
Daniel PenGeld 
Philo Ruggles 
Herman Ruggles 
Samuel B. Romoine 
Wllham H. Robinson 
William I. Robinson 
Artemus Sheldon 



60 Edward Smith 

80 ("hnSuvdam 
Joseph Shaw 

200 Henry Seymour 

100 Henry Wheaton 

20 lames McBride 

50 Churchill C. Cambreling 

30 John Johnston 

30 lames Magee 

60 Thomas S. Townsend 

20 James D. Wolf, Jr. 

20 David E. Evans 



120 Samuel FIc. 
120 Abrar ~ 



ellin 



. _ John Herkimer 

50 Jabez D. Hammond 

10 Hull & Bowne 

50 Richard N. Harison 

WiUiam H. Harison 

Goold Hovt 

William lames 

ElUrt H, (ones 

William lones 

Samuel Jones 

S. D. Kellogg 

G, S, Knickerbocker, Jr. 

WillUm Keith 

Beniamm Knower 

Henry Livingston 

Thomas Tredwcll 

Gen. James Tallmadge 

Isaiah and John Townsend 

Tredwell & Thornc 

James Tavlor 

Thomas S. Townsend 

Tucker 8t Lauries 

Frederick A. Tracy 

John Taylor 



40 Jan 



150 Wi 



aV^n" 



Schoonhove 



W. Van Ness 
David WhiU 
Da^-id Woods 
Elisha Williams 
John A. WiUink 
David Whiting 
R. N. Wenman 
Charles Wilkes 
John B. Yates 
Joseph C. Yates 

$490,400 -shares 
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At the first meeting of the directors, on March 9, 1822, John 
T. Champlin was chosen President, he being at Albany at the 
time. He held the office until 1830— the date of his death. 
Archibald Mclntyre was the first Secretary (though Thomas 
Franklin served temporarily in this capacity). 




Originally the stockholders chose twenty-one directors who 
were residents of the city, and these chose six others from dif- 
ferent sections of the State. Eleven of the twenty-one above 
mentioned constituted a quorum for the transaction of business. 

On April 17, 1822, the same legislature— being still in session— 
which had granted the February charter, amended and broad- 
ened it in regard to property conveyed by deed or devise, enabling 
the Company to assume and execute any trust, "which has been, 
or may be, created by any deed as aforesaid." 

This is the earliest bestowal in the United States of such 
powers uf>on any corporation. It is believed to be the iirst in 
the world. • 

Other changes came later: by an amendment in 1836 two 
changes were made in the charter. The title now became The 
Farmers' Loan and Trust Company, which has remained to 
the present time; and the directors were classified into three 
groups, so that nine must be elected each succeeding year — 
the official period being three years. 

It was provided that "the twenty-seven directors shall be 
chosen from stockholders residing in any part of the State. 
Each Senate District, however, shall be represented." The 
number of directors has been, in recent times, eighteen instead 
of twenty-seven. 

In 1875 the Legislature passed an act under which the Com- 
pany might execute any trust committed to it, or vested in 
it, either by an order of the Supreme Court, or by a Surrogate, 
or any of the Courts of record; and might take any real estate 
which might be the subject of such trust. 
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By an additional act of May 13, 1880, "No bond or other 
security shall be required, for, or in respect to, any trust executed 
by this Company; — whether as guardian, depositary, executors 
or administrator; but all investments of moneys, received by 
the said Company, in either of such characters, shall be at the 
sole risk of the said corporation; and for all losses of such money, 
the capital stock, property and effects of the said corporation 
shall be absolutely liable." 

The company had an office first in a private dwelling at 34 
Wall Street (on the north side), and it was from this address 
that President Champlln notified subscribers in July that the 
apportiorunent of stock had been completed. In August the 
general hegira on account of the yellow fever caused a removal 
to 618 Broadway, "two doors above the Branch Bank;" like 
all the rest of New York's business concerns it was forced to 
stay here until the cold weather of November checked the 
disease. 

While a newspaper announcement of the move stated that 
"Applications through the medium of the post office, or other- 
wise for Insurance, or for Trusts" would receive prompt atten- 
tion, the general alarm and upset state of affairs prevented 
any real commencement of operations — -though the Erst fire 
insurance policy had been written on July 6. 

In fact, this would have been an uphill matter even without 
the fever panic. Money became scarce during that spring, and 
interest rates jumped from 5 percent, to 12 percent., the highest 
known for thirty years. This added greatly to the usual dif- 
iiculties of placing the stock; and when it was taken a new 
enterprise had little chance with such tightness in the monev 
market. 

The basic ideas of the enterprise had been first put before the 
public only three weeks before this move. The advertisement 
in the New York Evening Posl of August 6, 1822, ran as follows: 

"The Farmtrs' Fire Iniuranee and Loan Companu, Incorporated with 
a capital oj fSOO.000. 

"Oficr at 34 Wall Street, a^ljolnln/, the Bank oj JV^u- York. 
"Openjram 9 o'cleek A. M. to lunjtl. 

"ThiJ Compani/ is now rcad,v lo receive proposals for insuring propertj' 
of every description against loss or damage hy fire. The terms will lit: 
as favorable as those of anj' other company in this city, allov^ing liber- 
ally for circumstances tending to diminish ihe risk. 

'The Company also has power to receive, take, possess, and stand 
seized of any and all property that may be conveyed to them in TRUST, 
and to execute any and all such trust or trusts in their corporate capacity 
and name, in the same manner and to Ihe same extent ss any other 
trustee or trustees might or could lawfully do. The TRUST property 
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will be kept, as the Charter prescribes, wholly separate from all other 
concerns of the Company, and cannot, in any event, be made liable 
for its losses or engagements. Any property so committed to them in 
TRUST will be investeil in such manner as the party may chuse (sic) 
to direct. 

"The public will readily perceive that the advantages of this Com- 
pany to protect property for the benelit of orphans Or others, or to 
answer any special purposes, either of public or private nature, are far 
greater than those of any individual executors or other trustees, who 
are always liable to casualties which no foresight can guard against: — 
as the numerous and frequent applications to the Court of Chancery 
for filling up of vacancies occasioned by death, insolvencies, and other 
Causes, most incontestably show; — and the expense of such proceeding 
often swallows up a great part of llie TRUST estate. By placing such 
jjroperty in the charge of this Company which have continued succes- 
sion, there can be no danjcer whatever of any such casualties; as all such 
property will be invested either at discretion, in the most beneficial 
manner, for the sole advantage of the party conveying the same, or 
invested as the party may direct, within the strict provisions of any 
such trust. 

"This Company refer for further information upon Ibis subject, 
to their Charter, a copy of which may be had by application at the 
oRice, where also the terms for any trust estate may be known," 



President Champlin was not inactive during this time of 
enforced waiting. The records of his correspondence show that 
he, while waiting for better times, was adding to the number 
of his friends, was dispelling doubts in the minds of inquirers 
and encouraging the hearts of those who were disposed to sub- 
scribe. Those letters undoubtedly bore fruit almost immediately. 

He employed some of his leisure in developing schemes of 
importation of fruits and fruit products from the West Indies. 
Sicily, Spain and other countries. One of these products, lime 
juice or syrup, attracted him because it could be readily trans- 
ported here into districts where fresh fruits were unattainable, 
and he saw a great future for the trade, fie believed that the 
niarket could not be overstocked, and he even was willing to 
be the consignee and to divide profits with the foreign shippers. 
He wrote out and forwarded to them most explicit directions 
concerning the production of this syrup and its safe shipment. 

He also interested himself in attempting to secure Swedish 
workmen to come to the United States to operate forges and 
he aided his friends in the development of the iron business. 

He declared that great difficulty was experienced in procur- 
ing steady and faithful workmen, since they were all proverbially 
intemperate in their habits, although they could earn, if faithful, 
more wages than at any other mechanical pursuit. He there- 
fore urged the shipping firm of Seth Russell & Sons to use their 
best endeavors through the captain of their vessel for Gotten- 
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burgh to induce some forge workmen from Sweden to emigrate 
with their families to this countrjy — promising them imme- 
diate employment on arrival and the pa,vment of their passage 
money if necessary. He assured them houses to hve in, and 
explained in detail (he terms under which they would be 
rewarded. He agreed In guarantee to good ^vorkmen employ- 
ment for a term of years at $20 to $25 a month, with house 
rent free, together with a certain bonus per ton for all the iron 
produced. At this period such efforts counted in stimulating 
both commerce and local manufactures. 

In 1823 the Grst Merchants Exchange building was begun, 
on Wall Street east of Wilham. The new company subscribed 
$8,000 towards its construction and agreed to occupy a room 
there at $800 rent a year. When the building was completed 
in 1827 I hf "Farmers'" moved there and made this its home 
until the great fire of 1835 destroyed it. The Exchange had a 
white marble front which stretched along Wall Street 114 feet, 
and it ran through, 150 feet, to Garden Street (Exchange Place); 
the merchants' hours there were from I to 3, and each firm 
or individual paid dues of $10 a year; and the structure was 
considered very grand at a period when three-fourths of the 
houses being built were only two stories high, and nearly a 
third of them were of wood. 

In 1829 there appeared in the Talisman a description of the 
gloom caused by the new buildings on Pine Street. "The street 
is now full of tall, massive buildings which overshadow the 
narrow passage between, and make it one of the gloomiest 
streets in the city. The very bricks look of a darker hue than 
elsewhere. The sun's rays seem to come through a yellower 
and thicker atmosphere, and the shadows thrown there by 
moonlight seem of a darker and more solid darkness than else- 
where. Formerly the shops were low, cheerful, two-story 
buildings, of light-colored brick or wood painted white or yellow, 
and which scarcely seemed a hindrance to the air and the sun- 
shine." 

These "tall massive buildings" were four or five stories high. 

Land in the financial district had not yet been found to be 
more valuable than a gold mine. 

In 1825 William Jauncev, at 25 Wall Street, boasted that his 
house was worth at least $8,000. William Seaman at 64 Wall, 
and John Outhout at 13 Wall, valued their honies at the same 
figure. Edward Livingston at 45 Wall, and William Bayard 
next door, rated their properties at $9,000, and the Constantine 
family's home at 6 Wall Street was valued at $15,000, 
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In that _vear the Astor Place neighborhood made a great 
stride forward. Farms and orchards were cut up into streets 
and fine houses were built. Peter Cooper's grocery stood at 
the intersection of 3rd and 4th Avenues. 

Greenwich Village and Chelsea Village were still quite dis- 
tinct communities. 

St. John's Park, which, twenty years before, was considered 
too far uptown for a Trinity Chapel, became the fashionable 
quarter. The Pauldings, the Griswolds, the Lydigs and others 
dwelt there. 

Land from two to six miles north of City Hall could be bought 
for from $60 to $80 a lot. 

Two marble- fronted houses were built at 663-5 Broadway 
opposite Bond Street. Excursions were made from the city 
lo this distant point to view them. 

The Post Office had been for two years in a low building on 
Garden Street; the clerical force had grown to eight, and Post- 
master Bailey had a shed erected over the sidewalk to protect 
the people from the sun and rain. It was moved into the 
basement of the Exchange as soon as that edifice was completed. 
When it emigrated to City Hall Park, a vigorous protest was 
uttered from Wall Street, on the ground that the site was too 
remote. As another evidence that this was regarded as a dis- 
tant outpost, if may be noted that while the rest of the City 
Hall is of white marble, the northern or rear wall was built 
of stone. The builders apparently never surmised that any- 
one would get so far north as to see the rear of the building. 
The later successive locations of the Company's offices have 
been: 

From 1839 to 1848 at 16 Wall Street 
From 1848 to 1852 at 50 Wall Street 
From 1852 to 1859 at 28 Exchange Place 
From 1859 to 1866 at 56 Wall Street 
From 1866 to 1882 at 26 Exchange Place 
From 1882 to 1889 at 20-22 William Street 
From 1889 to at 16-22 William Street 

In 1882 the company purchased on William Street a plot of 
land for $120,000, and upon that plot a 2}4 story building was 
erected and occupied until 1889-90. 

Before 1882 the offices were always renteil. 

On February 15, 1889, the directors ratified the purchase of 
the Litchfield property, adjacent to its office on William Street, 
for $250,000. On April 1st of that year plans for a new build- 
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ing were approved, estimated to cost alwuf $450,000. On 
May 16, 1890, the building committee reported that the total 
cost of the propertv, including the old building, amounte<l to 
$1,064,159.19. 

Again in 1908 the business had increased to such an extent 
that the ofTices were declared inadequate; and a month later 
it was voted to purchase the property of the D. L. & W, Rail- 
road Company at the comer of William Street and Exchange 
Place, north and west of that already owned bv the companv, 
for $625,000. 

In 1909 the building as it now stands was completed and 
occupied at a cost of $1,476,037.94. This was, of course, in 
addition to the 1889-1890 construction. From that date to 
the present the company has made its home in this building. 

II TRIUMPHANT CONSERVATISM 

The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company was from the first 
a conservative institution. 

Its President received $2,000 a year In 1825. which in 1830 
was reduced to $1,500. 

Its office rent was $800 a year at Grst, and only $1,500 in 1836. 

Its first clerk received $500 a year and it was stipulated 
that, when convenient for him to leave the office, he should 
aid the company as surveyor. At least some of the officers 
served at times without compensation. When it was deemed 
necessary, the expense account was lessened by reducing the 
office force; and for quite a long period the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent was vacant. 

In January, 1840, the members of the fmancc committee 
subjected themselves to a system of fines for absence and tardi- 
ness, as follows: 

Absence from regular meeting, 50 cents. 

Absence from two regular meetings, 75 cents each. 

Tardy members, 12j4 cents for each 10 minutes, not ex- 
ceeding 373^ cents in all. 

The book of fines was kept by the Secretary, and the ac- 
cumulated fund was spent as might be decreed. 

On December 7, 1842, the following resolution was adopted 
by the Directors; " Resohed, — that the office hours of the 
Company for business shall commence at 9 o'clock and con- 
tinue until 3 o'clock, and, when the business of the company, 
in the judgment of the president, requires it, be resumed at 
5 o'clock and continue during the afternoon." 
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The company was conservative also in the placing of its 
loans. One of its main ideas from the start had been to make 
agricultural loans, not possible for the state banks; and the aid 
thus furnished to the development of natural resources, es- 
pecially from 1830 to 1845, was exceedingly valuable. The 
finance committee exercised great care in its recommenda- 
tions to the board of directors. Very many applications ivere 
referred to individuals to examine and report on; of the first 
800 applications for loans, presented to the company, 252 were 
declined or deferred. In 1835 the investment committee re- 
solved that as a general rule it was inexpedient to lend over 
$10,000 to one person on country security, and that the basis 
should be one-half the appraised value exclusive of buildings. 
This has been continued down to today, even on city property 
where the buildings were valued at millions. 

These early loans were for modest sums; some of them as 
small as $400. Of the number mentioned above, 117 did not 
exceed $1,000 each, and down to the year 1835 the largest 
single loan was for about $30,000; but the careful common- 
sense practiced in the smallest details became a tradition which 
served the concern well when its transactions grew to millions 
in place of hundreds. 

In the case of one loan of $57,000 made in 1837, the security 
offered consisted of sole leather, which the committee regarded 
as good and accepted. 

Heavy side, 15 cents a pound 
Middling side, 16 cents a pound 
Light side, 17 cents a pound 

Some local valuations of those days give an idea of the changes 
the years have wrought. In October, 1836, a loan of $23,000 
was granted upon four lots at corner of Fifth Avenue and 14th 
. Street, upon condition that the applicant pay up $4,000 on a 
previous loan. In that year an application was made for a 
loan of $2,500 upon a piece of land containing thirteen acres 
in the village of Syracuse. After serious consideration the 
loan was granted. 

In 1840 a loan of $9,000 upon a house in Pearl Street was 
declined, although, as collateral, 2560 acres of land in Indiana 
were offered. In 1849 lots owned on Broadway, at 24th, 25th 
and 26th Streets, were sold at prices from $2,000 to $5,000 each; 
and the same year six lots on 33rd Street brought $800 apiece, 
one- third cash. 
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About this time the committee recommended to the board 
to subscribe $10 towards a citizens' fund for a public sheep 

All the while, the good management of the concern was 
giving the company a stability that was universally recognized 
and that carried it triumphantly through the frequent periods 
of stress. Nearly every financial institution in New York 
suffered heavily in the years following the great fire of 1835; 
yet in 1837. amid panic and unprecedented depression every- 
where, the December statement was the strongest yet made 
bv the companv, showing resources of $4,363,710.17, and a 
surplus of $96,366.88. 

The fire insurance business was discontinued in 1835, and 
about the same time the life insurance branch began to be 
developed, the activities in this field lasting for some seven 
years. In the forties the company's energies were almost 
monopolized by the land trusts it had undertaken; and the 
difficulties of the Holland Company's tract in particular, where 
many mortgages were not even recorded, demanded all the 
expert business capacities of the managers. The situation was 
still further complicated by the agitation resulting in the Anti- 
Rent riots of 1845. 

But bv 1852 these complex problems had been satisfactorily 
worked out. On May 12, President Williamson could report: 

"A lapse of eleven vears and three months has occurred since 
a dividend was paid our stockholders. The losses and diffi- 
culties which grew out of the transactions of 1835-6-7 and i 
have been the cause of this. The losses on the various trans- 
actions which have been settled and closed since January, 
1841, amount to the sum of $2,074,132. We have paid during 
the same period for Interest on our debt — expenses, costs and 
taxes — the sum of $2,117,766, 

"Having overcome all these difficulties, our law suits and 
controversies all ended, I have the satisfaction of stating that 
our stock is now worth par, and a surplus of $72,352.18 is shown 
at this date. This is a matter of congratulation to us all, and 
shows w'hat patience, perseverance and integrity of purpose can 
do, to overcome difficulties the most appalling, which on various 
occasions seemed to threaten the very existence of the Company." 

There were, of course, plenty of other anxious periods, for no 
company however sound could fail to be affected by the various 
cataclysms through which the United States passed In the follow- 
ing half century. But after the Civil War the advance was 
prodigious and uninterrupted. Especially between 1870 and 
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1880 there was a development of railroad trust mortgages which 
was a tremendous factor in the doubHng of assets during the 
last half of that decade. 

In more than one crisis thereafter the Trust Company's 
position of strength enabled it to l>e a potent factor in easing 
a situation endangered by weaker members. 

In March, 1918, it joined the Federal Reserve System, taking 
3,600 shares at par of stock in the New York Reserve Bank. 
At the same time it became a member of the New York Clear- 
ing House Association, 

What conservatism and hard work may accomplish through 
such an eventful hundred years as has been elsewhere chronicled 
is displayed at a glance m this tabic: 
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28.126.895.17 
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1895 


.%, 269,649,13 
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01,686.879.31 


7,336.456.48 
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122,646.003.76 


6.031,163.08 


1915 


169.748,667.69 


7,382,949.71 


1930 


171,065,894.33 


11,056,937.01 


1022 


lr,5,3S2,27a.l4 


14,257,448.49 



The original capital was $500,000. In 1833 this was in- 
creased to $1,000,000. In 1836 it became $2,000,000. 

In I860 the Legislature granted permission to reduce the 
capital to $1,000,000 and the shares from $50 to $25. 

In 1916. permission having been granted by the Superintendent 
of Banking, the stockholders resolved to reduce the number of 
shares of stock from 40,000 at $25 each to 10,000 at $100 
each — the old certificates being canceled and new ones issued. 

On January 10, 1917, stockholders, representing more than 
92 percent, of the stock, voted to increase the capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 by Issue of the 40,000 additional shares 
of $100 each, making 50.000 shares in all. The Company's 
surplus was then about $8,000,000. 
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The first dividend of 3j^ percent, was declared July 5. 1825, 
Thereafter they were paid semi-annually at varying rates, viz.: 
3, Zyi, 4 and 4>^, averaging 3H percent, for fifty years, except 
for the years 1841 to 1852 inclusive. During those years no 
dividends were paid but in 1853 two were declared of 4 percent, 
and 5 percent, respectively. Later the dividends were paid 
quarterly, a.nd for several years before 1917 they reached 12j-^ 
percent, on one million dollars. In the year last mentioned 
4^ percent, was paid quarterly or 18 percent, yearly on $5,000,000 
instead of 50 percent, on $1,000,000. 

In recent years, the quarterly dividend has reached 5 percent., 
which means that during each year, one million dollars is paid 
in dividends upon the five millions of stock. 

[II THE WAR RECORD AND 
FOREIGN BRANCHES 

Not only did The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company do its 
full share in the matter of contributing time, machinery and 
enthusiasm to the raising of funds for the Great War, but its 
accepted subscriptions to the several Liberty Loans amounted 
to over a hundred million dollars. 

It made loans to its employees to enable them to subscribe. 
And on June 21, 1917. it had' pledged to the Government, as a 
depositary of loan funds. $25,000,000 in United States securities 
— an amount subsequently doubled- 

Again on August 15, 1918, the Company accepted the posi- 
tion of depositary for funds in the hands of A. Mitchell Palmer, 
Alien Property Custodian, and executed a bond in his favor 
according to law. Under this responsibilitv it had charge in 
1921 of the funds of more than five hundred" "enemy aliens." 

A service which did not always bulk so large in financial 
statements and was less known in the United States, but which 
was of incalculable value to our citizens abroad and to our 
soldiers, was that rendered by the London and Paris branches. 

At the outbreak of the War in 1914, the American tourist 
season in Europe was at its height. Americans naturally 
wished to get back to the United States at the earliest possible 
moment, and they flocked to London, not only from the British 
Isles but from all parts of the Continent, in order to sail from 
British ports when passages became available. 

For a few days after Great Britain entered the War, there 
was a financial moratorium in London, during which time the 
banks were closed. The London ofGces of The Farmers' Loan 
and Trust Company remained open during this p>eriod. and were 
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able to supply cash to all comers in substantial amounts, talcing 
care not only of their own customers, but looking out for all 
Americans who applied with proper credentials. 

The rush of American tourists awaiting passage to the 
United States lasted for about six weeks. During most of this 
period two of the Directors, Mr. John J. Riker and Mr. Archibald 
D. Russell, who happened to be in London, attended almost 
daily at the offices and were of the greatest assistance, and a 
great source of re-assurance to customers. 

In conjunction with other New York bankers, the Company 
participated in the shipment to England of the $3,000,000 gold fund 
by the U. S. Cruiser Tennessee. A personal representative of the 
company crossed on board the Tennessee by courtesy of the Navy 
Department to witness the actual delivery of the gold in London. 
This gold was sent because of the fact that many of the Conti- 
nental bankers were refusing to make payments under letters of 
credit and travellers' checks in the hands of American travellers. 

A number of conferences were held in London between rep- 
resentatives of the American bankers who sent the gold, and 
a part of this fund was made use of to take up American tour- 
ists' drafts and travellers' checks which had accumulated at 
Berlin and a few other points, but the bulk of the gold shipped 
was eventually sold to the Bank of England. 

The Farmers' Loan was appointed by the British Govern- 
ment as Trustee in connection with their first secured loan of 
$250,000,000 in the United States; $100,000,000 of the collateral 
securing this loan consisted of bonds of neutral countries. 
These bonds were shipped to New York and deposited with 
the Company as trustee, but coupons from such bonds maturing 
during the life of the British Government obligation were de- 
posited in the London office of the Trust Company where the 
Company was required to detach and deliver to the Bank of 
England the various coupons as they matured. 

There was considerable detail work involved in carrying out 
this plan, as the coupons had fo be kept In separate lots, corre- 
sponding with the holdings of the various individuals from whom 
the securities had been requisitioned by the British Govern- 
ment. The work was carried through without any hitch and to 
the entire satisfaction of the Government authorities. At certain 
times there was considerable pressure; during one bank holiday 
prior to the 1st of January the entire staffs of the West End and 
City offices gave their combined attention to this work. 

The most important war work at the London Offices arose 
through their apptointmcnt as bankers in London of the United 
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Staies Navy, In this connection many different accounts 
of disbursing officers were opened and tKe amounts involved 
ran into large figures, since the principal disbursements of the 
United States Navy in Europe during the war went through 
these accounts. This work involved the payment of checks 
in amounts as large as £1,000,000 at a time and the supplying 
of a great amount of cash to U, S. Navy paymasters who called 
in London for funds. This work also involved opening credits 
at various points on the Continent on behalf of U. S. Navy 
officials and the payment of drafts drawn on the Ixindon office 
by U. S. Naval officiab all over the world. It also involved 
a plan which was made wide use of, whereby U. S. Navy officers 
and enlisted men could remit funds to their homes in the United 
States out of their pay and savings. 

The relations between the London Office and the U. S. Naval 
Headquarters in London were always most cordial. Admiral 
Sims wrote to Mr. Henry King Smith, the vice president in 
charge of the London office of the Company,on March 11th, 1919, 
as follows: 

"Before Klinquishing my present command, 1 would like to express 
to you my personal appreciation of the courteous treatment and efficient 
assistance which The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company has rendered 
in conoection with the financial operations of our forces in these waters, 
I am assured that the association with The Farmers' Loon and Trust 
Company has been a real pleasure to the members of my staff who have 
been most intimately concerned with the financial transactions of these 

The London offices of the Company are still the official bank- 
ers of the United States Navy for Great Britain. 

Owing to the expansion of war activities in London, the 
British Tanks Department on August Uth, 1917, commandeered 
the building at 14-16 Cockspur Street, London, S,W. 1., in 
which the West End office was located. The British Govern- 
ment was most courteous and considerate in their treatment 
of the representatives of the Companv, and provided alterna- 
tive quarters at 16 Pall Mall East. London. S.W. 1., about 
one block from the Cockspur Street office. At Pall Mall East, 
an entire building was placed at their disposal, rent free, and 
they were moved to that building and afterwards reinstated 
at Cockspur Street entirely without expense to the Company. 

One floor of the building* at Pall Mall East was placed at the 
disposal of the American University Union in Europe, an or- 
ganization formed by practically all the American universities 
and colleges to look out for the interests of American gradu- 
ates and under-graduates who were serving with the American 
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Expeditionary Fprces. The London oflice of the American 
Universily Union in Europe was made use of by a great number 
of men who used it as their headquarters in London and for 
the forwarding of their mail and for obtaining information as , 
to the whereabouts of their friends In England. These head- 
quarters the Company supplied to the American University 
Union in Europe without expense. 

During the war all of the able-bodied English staff enlisted 
for military service, and it was necessary to carry on with the 
assistance of certain men who were graded as not phvsically 
fit and by employing a number of girls. 

For a long period during the war the Company had the I 
London banking accounts of the U. S. War Trade Board and 
the U- S. Food Administration. These accounts were closed, 
with the winding up of the London offices of these organizations. 

The Paris Branch had been opened in 1906. Although it was at 
first a tiny offtce in a street back of the Creilit Lyonnais, with a 
typical French housekeeper sitting knitting at the doorway down- 
stairs, it had evolved into more commodious quarters at 41 Boule- 
vard Hausmann; and by 1914 it was occupying two floors, had a 
staff of twenty people, and deposits of four million francs. 

During the latter weeks of July, as the cataclysm approached, 
there were runs on all the banks in France, transfers could no 
longer be made through ordinary exchange channels, and t'le 
Cashier of the Company used to go in person to St. Lazare 
station with a porter to bring back a case containing bags of 
a thousand sovereigns each from the Bank of England sent over 
by the London office. Thus was built up an emergency fund of 
gold to serve the needs of American travellers. This was soon a 
vital matter, since most of the available supply of French bank- 
notes and currency had been withdrawn from circulation by 
frightened depositors throughout the country. 

Then came the mobilization orders. The staff was suddenly 
cut to two representatives, one bookkeeper, one woman steno- 
grapher, and one porter. Nevertheless, the office opened at 
10 o'clock on Saturday morning, July 31st. There was al- 
ready a large crowd In line in the courtyard. Each representa- 
tive acted as a teller; the supply of notes proved ample to satisfy 
all depositors who called, and the English sovereigns look care 
of holders of letters of credit and all who required gold. The 
many clients who needed special attention and advice were 
Invited to call between 4 and 8 o'clock in the evenings and on 
Sundays. The physical strain was slightly lessened the follow- 
ing week by the arrival of two clerks from the London otlice. 
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A moratorium had been eslablished on August 2nd, follow- 
ing those in surrounding countries, some of which limited the 
amount to be withdrawn to 50 francs a week a person. Pay- 
ments under all sorts of instruments were being refused; people 
were arriving without baggage and almost destitute; and the 
surprise and relief of fmding prompt banking facilities still in 
operation were indescribable. 

In one case, a client had several million francs with a foreign 
bank and was offered 50 francs for each of the six members 
of his family to carry them through France to America. With 
the utmost "difficulty he secured a thousand francs and finally 
reached the office of the Farmers' Loan, — where his needs were 
at once met. In another, a client of the New York office 
(not a Paris depositor), sent a messenger from Genoa with a 
request for 100,000 francs — -and got it in cash. There were 
many Americans who never forgot their feehng for that office 
as one spot of stability left during those chaotic times. 

Personal assistance in the thousand and one perplexities that 
beset our travellers was as freely given as financial accommoda- 
tion; and by the end of August most Americans who had been 
taken by surprise were safely out of the country. 

During most of September, while the seat of the French 
Government was moved to Bordeaux, business was attended 
to from Marseilles; but the Paris office was kept open to answer 
inquiries, and after the German retreat from the Aisne, head- 
quarters were at once transferred back to the capital. 

There was a great development of business during the next 
two years, hundreds of individual and bank accounts coming 
to the concern. It played an important part in financial opera- 
tions connectet! with American exports, in the French war 
loans, and as bankers for the ambulance, relief and flying or- 
ganizations which were so nobly representing the United States. 
Additional office space had just been provided by taking in the 
adjoining quarters at 39 Boulevard Hausmann, the force had 
grown to seventy-five people, and the deposit accounts showed 
an aggregate of thirty million francs when it became clear that 
America was about to enter the war. As the time approached 
for the arrival of the first troops of the A. E. F., if was reafized 
that the chief need for banking facilities would be not in Paris 
but at the landing ports and in the army zone where the training 
camps would be located. Accordingly, preparations were made 
with great haste to open branch offices at important points. Strict 
army regulations, to prevent any useful information reaching the 
enemy, made it impossible even to inform the home office of the 
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location of these proposed branch offices. However, after the 
difficulty was explained to the Superintendent of Banks, the 
necessary permission was obtained, u. def date of March 28, 1918, 
in the following very unusual language: 

"NOW. THEREFORE, I, GEORGE I. SKINNER. Superin- 
tendent of Banks of the State of New York, DO HEREBY 
AUTHORIZE The Farmers* Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York, N. Y., to open and occupy a branch office at a place on the 
coast of France, in the War Zone, now occupied by the United 
States Expeditionary Forces, which for military reasons cannot 
be more definitely named. 

"NOW, THEREFORE. I, GEORGE I. SKINNER. Superin- 
tendent of Banks of the State of New York, DO HEREBY AU- 
THORIZE The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York, N. Y., to open and occupy a branch office in the War 
Zone, in the inferior of France, convenient to headquarters of the 
United States Forces, at a place which cannot be more definitely 
named for military reasons." 

Permission was also at the same time given for a branch at 
Bordeaux, which port was being used as a landing place for 
American troops. 

Accordingly all the necessary permissions were obtained from 
the various French authorities, both civil and military, and 
by July 23d quarters for a branch had been secured in the 
club of St. Nazaire, right in tlie center of town. While prep- 
arations were made for exchanging money, the main idea was 
to encourage saving and to transfer funds back home for officers 
and men; and the business was not undertaken as a money- 
making venture, but in the belief thst it might at the outset be 
run at a loss. 

Events soon proved the wisdom of the step. Our men came 
ashore at Landing Place No. 1 into a foreign land and con- 
ditions that increased their inevitable difficulties. The men 
received their pay in U. S. currency, the officers in checks on the 
U. S. Treasury. Some units had left in such haste that there 
had been no time to arrange for allotments to their families; 
when they got their first pay, often two or three months' arrears, 
they could frequently neither send funds home nor exchange 
their dollars except at the local shops; some had a surplus they 
needed to deposit, others had nothing because of pay arrears 
and no means of getting anything from across the water. 

The branch of the Farmers' Loan and Trust Company was 
speedily crowded whenever a transport came in: a long line 
would stretch out and down the hallway to the street — men 
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wanting to deposit, to changi' mone.v, to find out about con- 
ditions. "Their surprise and delight was great," reports one 
of those whn helped conduct the branch, "to learn on entering 
the bank that we had an English-speaking force. On ascer- 
taining that, a vollev of questions poured forth, and they felt 
at once that any money transactions they had to make were 
safe in our hands, whereas their dealings at the stores and 
cafes, which all advertised that the^' did an exchange business, 
were not always to their advantage." 

In those tirst weeks no army arrangements covered the re- 
mitting of money to friends and relatives at home. In carry- 
ing through this, and in urging all not to throw away their 
money but to save regularly, the company's branch did an 
enormous amount of good. In hundreds of cases this timely 
advice was just what was needed to turn a spree into a savings 
account. Even with the colored labor troops, lavish with their 
wages, completely ignorant, unable to write, giving addresses 
not understandable—- an unlimited stock of patience succeeded 
in working wonders. 

Many thousands of cable and mail transfers, mostly to the 
Uniteil States, were made during the first year; there was a be- 
wildering list of company funds, hospital funds, accounts with 
paymasters and secretaries of all the relief organizations; and 
when the troops went on to the firing line, the officers had their 
monthly checks sent direct to the Trust Company. Frequent 
demands for branches at hospital bases and elsew'here were met 
by arrangements with officials of the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 

On August 16, however, just as the Engineers were arriving, the 
Bordeau.x office had been opened as planned. Here, in the 
beginning, banking facilities were carried right into the camps 
by frequent visits; but since the number of deposit accounts 
soon reached three thousand, these personal visits had to be 
given up for the distribution of printed forms by the officers. 

All sorts of complexities arose, which had to be solved by 
personal ingenuity and initiative. In the case of company 
accounts, for instance, when the regiment had moved on, letters 
would repeatedly arrive from some unknown individual claim- 
ing to have taken over the account, though no such notification 
had been sent to the Trust Company- — destroying at one blow 
all the precautions taken for identification. The predecessor 
might have fallen in action, or gone to some inaccessible point; 
and it was often impossible to learn from any source even who 
was in command of a particular regiment. Almost as difficult 
was the matter of sudden withdrawals after the armistice, when 
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In spite of everything, however, the agency was carried aiong i 
with such success that around Easter of igfs it had deposits of 
ten million francs, and had proved itself more than self supporting. 

After encountering a great deal of red tape, and Gnally apply- 
ing to the Prime Minister, permission was secured for the 
third agency at Neufchateau, and an oflice (here was opened j 
on September 20, 1917. This was one of the busiest centres in-thel 
area occupied by the American forces and only a few miles from I 
General Pershing's headquarters at Chaumont. Here one of the ] 
most successful officers' clubs was established, being fmanced for | 
the officers by the Trust Company- The detail work here was soon | 
enormous, the Company's office being crowded from morning till j 
night; and the distance of over forty miles from the nearest! 
branch of the Bank of France made the supplying of notes and J 
currency an affair of much risk. In four months they were hand- 
ling about 2500 deposits, had negotiated nearly 10,000 checks J 
on other towns, and made thousands of mail and cable transfers. 

Throughout the war, these agencies of the Farmers" Loan! 
and Trust Company were the only American banks within thel 
Army Zone. What they meant to the men in our army cani 
be readily imagined, and expressions of the heartiest apprecia-. 
tion came in from enlisted men and officers of every rank. 
The whole thing was a unique contribution by a great financial 
institution across the sea — entirely in line with the spirit that I 
pervaded America which enlisted every capability possessed by 1 
any citizen. 

All the time, the Paris staff, increased to 200, had i 
activities beside directing and supervising the Army Zone I 
agencies. The first General Headquarters were there, and many 1 
departments were directed from there all through the 
The large reading and writing rooms of the Trust Company's 
office was soon given over to army business. Besides the de- 
partment accounts there was an increasing stream of deposit 
accounts by mail, and in September the Company was appointed 
as one of the special agencies in Paris for the convenience oi 
army paymasters. 

Contrary to the foreign custom, the oflice was, for the conven- 
ience of members of the A. E. F., not closed between 12 and 2 
o'clock, lunch being served to the cashiers behind the counter. 
Arrangements were made with the SocUU Ginirale to open 
accounts with the society's local branch in all towns where a 
large numlier of American troops were concentrated, thui 




MODERN WALL STREET 

heart of America's financial life and perhaps the most famous fhoroughfari 
n the world, as it appears three hundred years after it was first laid out 
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tending a part of the agencies' work to every place where it 
was needed; and hundreds of deposits and mail transfers ar- 
rived weekly during 1918 from this source. To avoid the delays 
and confusion in payments lo the front by postal orders, a 
"green circular chock" was devised, which as stated on the checlc 
was payable at sight and without charge at all of the many 
ofBces of the three largest French banks. Soon these checks were 
being cashed all over France: also a "service check" to be 
sold to the troops at the American embarkation ports and 
training camps; and Gnally, to supply United States funds for 
the home-going soldiers, a "circular dollar check" was evolved, 
and special agencies opened at Brest and at Camp Pontenezen 
for the distribution of these. 

AH this work was of course done under the greatest pressure, 
and amid the perpetual difficulties of securing eflicient help. 
Especially during the regular night air raids of 1918 it was a 
severe test to work at such high pitch day after day and spend 
the night in a cellar. 

"One bright Saturday morning, full of sunshine, March 23, 
1918, we received an American mail of over 5,000 letters, among 
which were 1,700 directed to the payment order department 
containing payment instructions," states one report. "At 9:30 
a. m. a terrific crash was heard. Immediately afterwards, fire 
engines passed in the streets announcing with their lugubrious 
sirens that an air raid was taking place over Paris. 

"All the necessary precautions had been taken in advance 
to avoid panic in case an air raid occurred during business 
hours. Each department had the following instructions on record; 

'' 'In the event of daylight raid by enemy aircraft or inten- 
sive bombardment of Paris making it advisable for the staff 
to take shelter in the cellars, — when the money is in the safe, 
members of the following departments will go to the cellars of 
which the entrance is in the northwest corner of the courtyard: 
Payment Order Department, Exchange, Correspondence, Book- 
keeping, Stationery, Porters, Grooms. Members of the Cor- 
respondence and Stationery Departments will descend to the 
ground floor by the small (servants') staircase opening on the 
corridor leading to the Stationery Department, the others by 
the main stairway.' 

"Everybody quietly carried out these instructions and there 
was not a single moment of abnormal excitement. Some 150 
people spent the morning in the various cellars. The explo- 
sions went on all morning, no business was done, and the bank 
closed regularly at noon as on other Saturdays. The stall' 
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traffic, subways and taxis were suspended, each one preferred 

to walk home under the explosions rather than miss a lunch. 

"The so-called air raid lasted until 6 p. m., and it was ma 
known on the following morning that it was the long distance' 
gun, known as 'Big Bertha', that was firing on P< 

AH told, when peace came again, the Farmers' Loan and Trust; 
Company could look back upon a service rendered to Americai 
In France unmatched by any other bank or trust company. 
It had opened in two years many thousands of soldi 
it had contributed largely to, and aided French loans for 
for reconstruction, It had supplied what seems to be a unique 
instance of a financial corporation going to the war zone and 
serving Its countrymen there after its proper lashi 
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IV EARLY INSURANCE ACTIVITIES 

The first fire insurance policv of the Company was issued I 
July 6, 1822, to Thomas S. Townsend, to be in force for one| 
year from that date, for $7,500 on the same terms and i 
ditions as were expressed in policy No, 85 issued to him by the 1 
Merchants' Fire Insurance Company under date of June 29," 
1819. The premium charged him was $22.50. 

On July 19, 1822, the By-Laws were adopted; No. 13 of these I 
was as follows; "The amount to be insured by this Compaiqr I 
on any one building and the property contained therein shall 1 
not exceed in any case the sum of $25,000." 

This department of the Company's business was carried oa ] 
between 1822 and 1827 under circumstances causing much anxiety. 

In a report signed by President Champlin to the Board of ' 
Directors on December 28, 1827 he used the following language: 

"The Directors will please to remember that this Company 
has been in business only five years; the first two years of which 
it labored under those disadvantages incident to the organiz- 
ing such establishments, and, of course, little business was done; j 
and it must be remembered, too, that during a very consider- * 
able part of the last three years, there was proceeding In the 
City, among all the Fire Insurance offices, a ruinous Jealousy 
and rivalship which reduced the rates 20 to 25 percent. Under 
all these disadvantages to which my own inexperince must be 
super-added, and which Is no small item in the estimate — f 
notwithstanding, the Company has been able, with one ex- 
ception, to make semi-annual dividends of 3^3 percent, since i 
its establishment, and has also accumulated a nominal surplus j 
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of upwards of $70,000. But the rates of premiums are now 
advanced to what is considered the standard rate here, and we 
not only have almost all the business in that Western Country, 
but have a decided preference over any other Company." 

On May 18, 1827, the board accepted a proposition from the 
Western Fire Insurance Company to re-insure all the unex- 
pired policies of the latter company at the rate of premium 
originally received; the number of policies being 1016 — and the 
total risk about $2,250,000. 

The amount of business done in Gre insurance for the five 
years ending December, 1827, is shown in the President's report 
of that date: 

The premiums received were in all $186,188.97 

The losses in aggregate were in all 120,781.01 

The net profit was $65,407.96 

The amount charged to loss included some claims yet un- 
adjusted. 

There had been extraordinary losses in 1827 in Mobile and 
Atlanta, amounting to more than $54,000, which was divided 
among 39 different risks; 8 in Atlanta and 31 in Mobile— show- 
ing that the risks had been assumed with care. Leaving out 
these unusual losses, the ordinary casualties had averaged about 
$21,000 a year. The losses of that year were more than counter- 
balanced by the fact that premium rates were advanced, so 
that the business became at once more remunerative. 

While the great fire of 1835 holds the pre-eminence in the 
city's history, the years 1825-30 show heavy fire losses. In 
1826 the company took the initiative in the matter of increas- 
ing fire rates, as sho'.%'n in these records of the Board of Directors: 

"August 5, 1828. 
"Whereas the frequent and disastrous fires which have of 
late taken place in the City and which have produced the most 
unparalleled losses to all the Fire Insurance Companies, im- 
periously demand of them, in the opinion of this Board, prompt 
and efficient measures to be taken by all the Fire Institutions, 
in order to prevent inevitable ruinous consequences. There- 
fore, Remhed. unanimously, that Fredk. O. Tracy be associ- 
ated with the President to be a special committee from the 
Board to attend the next regular meeting of the Association 
of Fire Insurance Companies on the 7th inst., for the purpose 
of promoting and adopting such measures as in their judgment 
and discretion may be deemed proper under such extraordinary 
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The insurance business of the Company had been partially 
in the hands of agencies located in the West and South; but 1 
on May 9th, 1835, the board, in consideration of the fact that | 
through these agencies it had sustained los 
with the amount of business done, voted unanimously that the \ 
President be requested to write to the several agents to clos 
up their concerns, to desist from any further insurance, and | 
to render their accounts as soon as practicable. 

On June 6, 1835, a Committee appointed to consider the fire ! 
insurance business recommended that the "Company cease ■ 
from insuring fire risks, and hereafter confine its operations 
exclusively to the other business authorized by the Act of In- 
corporation." The board then resolved "that a Committee , 
be appointed with power to effect a re-Insurance in other Com- 
panies of all the fire risks, and to settle or compromise ail claims , 
for losses. Hereafter the Company will not insure again 
or damage by fire." 

Evidently the fire risks were not all re-insured and trans- 
ferred; since on January 15, 1836, the board voted to pay 
claims from the great fire of 1835, when such claims should be 
ratified by the joint Committee for adjusting claims. 

That fire, with its stupendous losses, confirmed the wisdom 
of this Company's action taken in June of the previous year. 
Insurance had become more complex, calling for specialization, 
and the Company desired to develop other features under its 
charter. There was also some adverse criticism in the news- • 
papers against the concern for acting as guardian or receiver, j 
while it was an insurance company. 

Not until 1835 was life insurance undertaken seriously. 
Here is a copy of the first policy issued: 

No. I Farmers' Fire Insurance and Loan Company, 
Office 34 Wall Street. 



Engagtd oi 



n the basinesf oj Jnfuranct on Lloes, Granting 
Innuitiej and Executing Trusts. 



This policy of insuraiice witnes^th that the Farmers' 
$7500. Fire Insurance and Loan Company in consideration of the 

sum of S147, to them in hand paid bv GEORGE MAN- 
Premium NINO TRACY. Bud of the annual p'remium of $147. to 
JN7. he paid on or before the 4th da^ of^ September in every 

.year during the continuance of this policy. 
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Age 45 
Broker 



Citv of Nev 

of New York, in the amou»t"of S'500 for ll.e lerm of 

seven vears from date of this policy. 

ASD the company do hereby promUe and agree 
to and with the said assured, his executors, administra- 
ton and assigns, well and truly to pay or cause to be paid 
the said sum insured to the said assured, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, within 60 days after due 
notice and proof of death of the said George Manning 
Tracj. 

PROVIDED, always, and it is hereby declared to be 
the true intent and meaning of this policy and the same 
ia accepted by the assured upon these express conditions, 
that in case the said George J/anniiui Tracu shall die upon 
the seas, or shall, without the consent of this Company 

Eeviouslv obtained, and endorsed upon this policv, pass 
vond the settled limits of the United States (exceptins 
into the settled limits of the British provinirs of the two 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick) or shall, with- 
out such previous consent thus endorsed, visit those parts 
of the United States which lie South of the Southern 
boundaries of the States of Virginia and Kentucky, Or 
shall, without previous consent thus endorsed, enter into 
any military or naval service whatsoever, (the militia 
not in active service excepted) or in case he shall die by 
his own hand, or in consequence of a duel or bv the hands 
of justice, or in the known violation of anv law of these 
Stales or of the United SUtcs. or of the safd provinces,— 
this policy shall be void and of no effect. AND IT IS 
ALSO UNDERSTOOD AND AGREED to be the true 
intent and meaning hereof, that if the declarations made 
by the said George Manning Tracy, and bearing date of 
the 3rd day of September, 1S35, and upon the faith of 
which this agreement is made, shall be found in any 
respect untrue — then, and in that case, this policy shall 
be null and void; or, in case the said George Manning 
Tracy shall not pay the said annual premiums on or before 
the day hereinbefore mentioned for the payment thereof — 
then, and in any such case, the said Companv shall not 
be liable for the payment of the sum insured or of any 
part thereof, and this policv shall cease and determine. 

AND IT IS FURTHEk AGREED that in anv case 
when this policyshall cease or become or be null anci void, 
all previous payments made thereon shall be forfeited to 
the Companv, 

IN WlTrflESS UTIEREOF the Farmers' Fire Insur- 
ance and Loan Company have bv their Vice President and 
Actuary signed and delivered this Contract this 4th dav 
of September, 1855. 



The active writing of policies lasted only a few 
one application in 1838, for $2,000, resulted in 
in 1898, sixty years after the date of issue. 



though 
paid 
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From 1835 to 1842, when the last policy was issued, there 
were 218 policies on Hves, involving risks aggregating about 
$700,000. The credit to the premium account after the busi- 
ness was closed was about $15,000. 

V THE TRUST DEVELOPMENT 

It was a number of years before the trust privileges under 
the company's charter were developed to any extent. A com- 
mittee of the directors reported that "in proportion as the 
public confidence in the institution can be secured and extended, 
business to a very great extent can be carried on, which will 
be the source of at least a fair profit to the company — and, at 
the same time, useful to the portion of the community who 
may be disposed to avoid the trouble and risk of the invest- 
ment and management of their own funds." 

Two months later the president was authorized, with the 
advice of the loan committee to execute such contracts, and the 
following form of deed was adopted: 

y/n early Jorm oj Died oj Trust Issued by Iht Company 
"Know all men by these presents, that I, A, B., do hereby grant unto 
the F. F. I. & L. Co. the sum of 510.000, to be by them received and 
held, upon the following terms, vii: to loan and invest the same in such 
manner, and upon such security, and at such rate of interest as they may 
deem proper, not exceeding the legal rate: to collect the interest accru- 
ing thereon, and to pay the same to such person or persons as I may 
hereafter appoint by an instrument in writing, or by my last will executed 
according to law; and in default of and until such appointment, to pay 
said interest to me, my personal representatives or assigns, and at the 
expiration of ten years from this date, to pay the said principal sum of 
$10,000 in manner aforesaid. 

"And in consideration that the said Company agrees to guarantee 
the payment of the said sum of money, together with interest thereon, 
semi-annually, at the rate of 5% per annum from this date, and to 
relinquish all claim for commissions for the execution of the said Trust, 
I do hereby authorize them to retain, for their own use, all the interest 
received on the loan and investment of said principal sum, over and 
above the said 5 per cent." 

A standing rule was adopted providing that "It shall be the 
special duty of the President and Actuary, on the first Monday, 
in each year, in accordance with the requirements of the Act 
vesting in this Company the power to execute Trusts, to return 
a statement in writing, to be signed by them and under their 
several oaths, to the Court of Chancery, containing a true and 
just account of all and every Trust fund in the possession of 
the Company; the object and interest thereof, and the manner 
in which the same has been invested and applied." 



DEVELOPMENT OF TRUSTS 501 

One of the early trusts was from & railroad: 

"New York, July 1, 1835. 
" Cajh Dr. To DepaiiU tn TruAs 

"Re«:Iv-ed from lohn Delafield, Treasurer of Ihe Long Island RaU- 
road Company, fo be held in trust for account of said Company and 
pBvabtc in three months, or to be continued to such further periods ai 
.-■■j T u.ii j-i :_- .„;[!, interest at (he rate of 4>i percent. 



"Total. $100,000." 

Still nobctdj dreamed of the vast extension which was to 
come in this field. If was perceived that the trust company 
could supplement the banli^ and that there were many inactive 
properties where its functions could be exercised to better ad- 
vantage than those of an individual; but the part it was to 
play in handhng a multiplicity of financial operations which 
were to develop with the growth of the business structure 
would have astonished its originators themselves. 

Little did they imagine as they slowly built up the trust 
side, and emphasized the advantages of the corporate form of 
trustee that eighty years later, in 1916, their company would 
undertake the custodianship and care as Trustee of the British 
Loan of $250,000,000— the mere physical certification of the 
bonds for which would have seemed to them a superhuman 

They might have been almost as much nonplussed at the 
knowledge that the concern would one day, in carrying out its 
duties as administrator, find itself engaged in the manufacture 
of pickles. In handling one large estate it became necessary 
to take charge of what was then the largest pickle factory in 
the country; and the company had to prove, when the govern- 
ment brought suit charging violation of the pure food law, 
that alum was no longer used as a preservative in the product. 
By a similar chance later on the corporation found itself actively 
engaged in making and selling musical instruments; and at an- 
other time it conducted one of the most fashionable New York 
dress- making establishments. 

As it was, the business in hand and in sight provided all the 
problems needed to absorb their time and imagination. 

From 1840 to 1845 the Interests of the Company were vested 
in a large number of trusts, variously located; but the Michigan 
lands, the Holland Land Company, in the western part of 
New York State, the Philadelphia holdings through Mr. Lloyd, 
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togeeher with trusts of Riggs, Hunt, Walbrlclge, Le Rov, Red- 
field, the Canal Bank of Albany, and the Miller. Jones. Graham. 
Fowler, and Evans Trusts claimed the attention of the com- 
mittee and of the board almost constantly during the years 
mentioned above. 

The Holland Patent or Purchase in Western New York was 
owned by a Dutch Company with its principal office at Batavia. ' 
It had acquired about four million acres in that region which I 
had been the property of Robert Morris of Revolutionary fame;, I 
covering the five most westerly counties of New York States J 
and portions of three others. 

In 1801. the Dutch trustees conveyed this great tract to! 
William Willink and others, and it later passed to various par-# 
ties, one large area being held by Messrs. Redfield and Le Roy. I 
These last two owners established trusts and borrowed nearly 1 
a million and a half dollars from the Trust Company. 

The agreement gives some idea of the responsibilities under- | 
taken: 

■s of the Farmers' Fire Insurance 



"To the President and Dire 
Loan Company: 

"The undersigned, )ncob Le Roy and Herman I. Redfield. having 
purchased the lands and debts of the Holland Land Company in the 
Counties of Erie. Genesee, Orleans and Niagara, arc deMrous of putting 
a portion of that property in Trust, for the purpose of enabling them 
to raise money and lo make the payments required in the purchase , 
aforesaid, as well as lo secure to the purchasers and settlers on the _ 
land an opportunity of executing their engagements and obtai 
perfect and unencumbered title to the lands they ha 
purchase. 

"They therefoj;e propose lo convey or cause to lie conveved by the 

■■la 



1 obtainins • 1 
Mntracted to I 



"They therefore propose lo convey or cai 
Holland Land Company, one-half of theii 
B than one million of dollars, and on wl 



n existing ci 



II be made ' 



."the 



ingexpected. 
lollowmg coi 






. _ ._ ^ with the Holland Land Com- 
pany and on such other contracts as may lie hereafter made for the 
sale of any of the aforesaid land bv the undersigned, their legal repre- 
sentatives or assigns, and on receSvmg the full amount of the considera- 
tion money to execute ilecds of conveyance to the respective purchasers. 

"Secondly: — In cases where contracts shall be made to that effect, 
bonds and mortgages shall be received and deeds executed to the settlen j 
or purchasers, provided the property offered to be mortgaged shall ba I 
twice the value of the debt to be secured. 

" Thinily:—The Company shall give their certificate of Trust, pay- 
able in ten, fifteen and twenty years, bearing interest at 5% per annum, 
payable half-vearlv in various sums, and amounting in the aggregate, 
to one million of Jollars. 

" Foiirlhli/: — Whenever the Company shall have received in mon^ I 
and securities, in bonds and mortgages, the sum of one million of dollara, J 
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with legal inlercsl from the date and delivery of (he cerlificales afore- 
said, they shall convey the residue of the property belonging to the 
Trust to the undersigned or their legal representatives, and the dif- 
ference of interest which they maj| have received or may be entitled 
to receive, over ihe interest they will be obligated to pay on their cer- 
tificates, shall be deemed and taken as a full compensation for the 
(ervices in eitecuting the Trust aforesaid. 

"titrf/^.-— The undersigned wish to secure to themselves the right 
of borrowing of the Company on the same terms and securities as are 
exacted of others, the moneys which may be collected from their own 
property during the two first vears which it shall have been in Trust 
with the Company. This will impose no burden on the Company, inas- 
much as no monej- will be required except such as it will receive from 
the resources furnished by the undersigned. 

"New York, Oct. 19, 1835 JACOB LE ROY 



Eventually the Company came into possession of the entire 
holdings of Redfield and Le Roy. They also accepted additional 
trusts of about $700,000 on land in adjacent counties. Almost 
immediately they found themselves in a maze of complexities, 
as the largest land-holding corporation in the country, with prop- 
erties that had been handled and transferred in most unbusiness- 
like ways. 

Some of the Dutch trustees had not joined in the conveyance 
to the Willinlts. It was believed that they were no longer liv- 
ing; but in order to insure the validity of titles granted to pur- 
chasers by The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company, it was 
necessary to have evidence of the actual deaths of those old 
Dutch trustees. The counsel to the Company therefore advised 
that a messenger be sent to Holland with proper credentials and 
authority to obtain the proofs desired. Such representative was 
accordingly dispatched and his errand accomplished. 

The care of the mortgages and contracts, the collection of 
interest and payments upon contracts, the appraisals and sales, 
together with foreclosures and ejectments almost monopolized 
the energies of the company for six or eight years. 

The Holland Company's tenants had in many cases failed to 
have their mortgages and releases recorded. The granting of 
deeds was therefore attended with much annoyance to all parties. 
Many counties had no county seat; three of four adjacent to 
each other used one common county seat. There being no rail- 
roads, nor easy means of communication, it would Iw a journey 
of two or three days for a farmer to go to the place where his 
mortgage could be recorded; hence, such papers were placed 
in a bos and the box often lost or destroyed. When the Com- 
pany was persuaded that the amount had really been paid, a 
deed was granted. 
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How the Farmers' Loan was extending the conception of i 
trust company's duties even at this date (and justifying it 
title!), is shown by a letter to two correspondents named Wheaton J 
with -whom an agreement had just been closed to collect cattle, ■ 
sheep and hogs in payment of interest — the said Wheatons to J 
receive five thousand dollars a year for their services in "receiv- ' 
ing, appraising, driving and selling such cattle, sheep and hogs." J 

OFFICE OF THE FAHMERs' LOAN AND TBltST COMPANY 

"New York, Augiut I2th, 1844. 
"Messrs. Eraslus Wheaton S William E. Wheaton, 
"Gentlemen ; — 

"In engaging in the I 
this Company, we have 
and instructions. 

"It has been found that many of the debts from purchasers of lands, 
in some sections have been much increased by the non-payment of in- 
terest as it fell due from ^car to year; until now in consequence of the 
great scarcity of money, it is almost beyond the control of the debtor 
ly. The County of Wyoming and that part of Erie South of the 
idian Re!iervstion being especially in this situation, the Com- 
pany have deemed it prudent to offer to receive from the debtor, in 
eyment of such arrearages of interest, cattle, she«p and hogs, and 
ve given notice that such stock will be so received for one year to 



o nay. 
luFalo 1 



"This underfaliing being with a view of testing its praclicability for 
the future, we desire to proceed cautiously, and in such manner as will 
insure us no great loss beyond the amount allowed the debtor, and to 
enable us to determine as to its future effect; and while at the same 
time it would be very desirable to receive as great amount as possible. 
It is necessary lo avoid too great a loss in receiving such stock as would 
be unfit for sale at desirable points for markets. You will therefore be 
^veriied entirely by vour views of those markets as to the price you 
can allow for the cattle and other stock, as well as the proper places at 
which lo sell them readily; basing all your calculations upon the net 
amounts for which they will readily sell when delivered at those points. 

"Our aj^nta at Datavia, Messrs. Redficld & Prindle. having already 
given notice that stock would be received for interest, will issue further 
notices, that upon particular days you will be at the several places 
designated to receive and affix value to such stock, as may be offered. 
A clerk from the oHice at Batavia will accompany you, having with him 
u list of the various debts and amounts, a receipt book in which to enter 
all stock received and the amount allowed: one of which receipts will 
lie given to the debtor, the other retained by him for us. When applica- 
tions ore made you will ascertain from this clerk if such applicant is a 
debtor, and to what amount, and the percentage to be allowed beyond 
the price affixed by you, and upon the taking of the same you will notify 
him that receipts may be prepared. The catlle are lo be numbered 
and marked, and the other stock marked so as to prevent loss by stray- 
ing or minglinE with other stock. As soon as you have rinlsheJ at one 
station you will proceed to another, until a sufficient number is collected 
to make up a drove, when you will forward them under charge of some 
prudent discreet person to some point designated: the clerk preparing 
and handing him an invoice of the drove, describing them by nun ' 
and kind and forwarding a duplicate to us. You will employ all he 
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iiecessAry, pay all expenses except that of the clerk, keeping a daily 
account of the same. The [Knion in chnruc of Ihe drove will also keep 
an account of all expenses incurred on the road, and present you his 
account for settlement. 

"Tiie company leaven lo your discretion the manner of selling and 
disposing of the stock, with the instruction that you extend no greater 
credit (except under extraordinary circumstances) than is usually 
allowed. On sale of the stock, you will forward us an account of the 
same, affixing opposite the cattle or stock on the invoice the amount 
realized on the same. 

"As it is desirable lo commence the taking of stock at as early day 
.s possible, we shall be in readiness by the first proximo to furnish y 



s to the p 



places appointed a 



with the necessary data and instructions . 
which to receive the stock. Meanwhile you u 
arrangements as is advisable in order to insu: 
stock shall reach its destination. 

"Such funds as may be necessary will be furnished you by our agent 
at Batavia, to whom you will give your receipts as vouchers. 

"From die remarks in the preceeding part of this letter you will have 
learned our views and the motives that uovern us in these proceedings. 
And we have to request that you will endeavor, as far as possible, to do 
away with any unpleasantness upon the part of these debtors, that may 
arise from a disparity in the price allowed to some, and to convince 
them of the justness of the discrimi notion. In this you will be assisted 
by the clerk sent with you from this office. 

"You will also beep our agents advised, as often as may be, of the 
progress you are making, and the feeling manifest among the debtors; 
as also ourselves, at this olFice, if any unexpected difficulty shall arise. 

"We shall from time to time, as occasion shall require, write you, 
should any change in the course at present adopted be necessary, or 
further matters to engage your attention. Meanwhile we remain, 



" Yours very truly, 
"The Farmers' Loan c 



idTru 



I Com: 



Eventually these lands were disposed of; but under the terms 
of those old mortgages the Company is still entitled to lands 
covered by lakes, and lands used as highways, should any such 
roads be abandoned. 

So that, even at this late day, there may come into the hands 
of the Company some such lands. 

To complicate matters still further land troubles in New York 
State at about this date, 1845, culminated in what was termed 
the Anti-rent War. 

Hundreds of settlers occupying lands owned by non-resident 
landlords, had paid rent for a generation, since they were not 
permitted to purchase. Their leases provided for the payment 
of a spwcified rental "so long as grass grows and water runs." 
Questioning the legality of such contracts they refused longer 
to pav rent, and threatened the lives of agents who tried to col- 
lect it. The Sheriff of Delaware County was killed at Delhi by 
shooting, while performing his duty in selling a piece of property 
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at auction. The Anti-renters in a body were armed and masked, 
so that it was impossible to convict any one for the murder. 

In June, 1845, a request from some of the landlords, or their 
agents, for an appropriation by the Board of Directors of this 
Company, towards suppressing Anti-rentism was declined. 

The Company possessed real estate in different parts of New 
York City and was therefore directly interested in the city 
development. In 1836 the Executive Committee voted to giv< 
out a contract for filling in 34th Street, between Second Avenui 
and the East River, using earth taken from 32nd Street; 
plans and specifications were drawn for building a bulkhi 
300 fett in length, at the foot of East 34th Street— this actioi 
being under authority of the Street Commissior 

A contract was drawn in the matter of the removal of rockvj 
on the Company's property between East olst and 35rd Streel 
It provides for the purchase of tools and powder, and stipulati 
that the job shall be done by day's work. 

The period from 1870 to 1880 was remarkable for the 
and the magnitude of trust mortgages accepted. 

It would appear from the record that practically every rail- 
road company from Nova ScotJa to Mexico had established 
trusts with this Company in sums from $200,000 to $25,000,000 
or more. The aggregate amount of these trusts during that 
period must have been more than one billion of dollars. The 
minutes of the meetings of the Executive or Trust Committee, 
which were held weekly, show acceptances of 31, 34, 38, 27, 25, 
21. 17. 18, 53, 37, 20. 25. 18, 12. 25 millions, and a vast number^ 
of from 5 to 10 millions each. I 

This proves the confidence and good will, nation-wide, whiclt. 
the Farmers' Loan and Trust Company enjoyed. Now, in these 
days of gigantic corporations and enterprises which demand 
almost houndless resources, it is Impossible for those outside 
of the oificlal circle to estimate the aggregate of trust funds in 
the vaults of this Company. 

The Farmers" Loan and Trust Company, in its capaaty as 
Trustee under railroad mortgages, was one of the important 
pioneers in the field of determining and protecting the rights of 
railroad bondholders. As Trustee under many of the early 
mortgages of this character, before the scope and effect of this 
class of securities were fully understood, its activities in the courts, 
particularly the Federal courts, had much to do with shaping the 
law on this subject. Its name will be found as complainant in 
many of the celebrated and often cited cases which shaped 
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legal and equitable principles bearing upon railroad receiverships. 
And the development of the modern railroad mortgage, with its 
many far-seeing protective clauses, owes a great deal to this 
company. 

Another field of law in which it has been especially prominent is 
that bearing upon Federal income and other taxes. The case of 
Pollock V. The Farmer/ Loan and Trujrl Company, decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1895, is known throughout the 
country as the Income Tax Case and was the test case in which 
the Supreme Court struck down the Federal income tax of 1894. 
Other taxes in regard to which this Trust Company has taken an 
active position in the Courts include the so-called " Bankers' Tax" 
under the Revenue Act of 1898, when, in a test suit against the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, the Trust Company succeeded In 
obtaining a decision limiting the application of the tax with ref' 
erence to trust companies and compelling a refund of the tax as 
erroneously collected. When, in 1913, the present series of Fed- 
eral Income Tax Acts began. The Farmers' Loan and Trust Com- 
pany assumed a position of leadership in the constant endeavors, 
through discussion and interchange of views, to clear up many 
ambiguities in the statutes and to aid in the equable and practical 
working of the law. 

In the State Courts also The Farmers' Loan and Trust Com- 
pany has taken in many fields a useful and leading position, for 
instance, as Executor or Trustee under Wills or Trust Deeds. 
It has figured in numerous famous cases establishing the rights of 
legatees and beneficiaries including, among other important 
points, the respective rights of life beneficiaries and remaindermen 
in trust funds. Its vast experience as Executor and Trustee has 
enabled it to aid materially in solving problems under such in- 
struments and in the administration of estates and trusts, and the 
avoidance of litigation thereunder. 

Under the present banking laws of this State, every trust 
company incorporated under a special law possesses all the 
general powers now granted to such companies. These are very 
broad. 

The company may act as fiscal or transfer agent of the United 
States, of any state, municipality, or body politic, and in such 
capacity may receive and disburse money; transfer, register 
and countersign certificates of stock or bonds; may act as at- 
torney in fact, or agent of any person or corporation, foreign 
or domestic, ior any lawful purpose. 

It may discount and negotiate notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 
and other evidences of debt; buy and sell exchange, coin and 
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bullion; lend money on real or personal security; receive de- 
posits of moneys, securities, etc., from any person or corpora- 
tion, upon such terms as the Company shall prescribe. 

It may lease, hold, purchase, and convey, any and all real 
property necessary in the transaction of its business, or which 
it may legally acquire. It may act as trustee under any mort- 
gage or bonds issued by any municipality or body politic, for- 
eign or domestic, and accept and execute any trtist not pro- 
hibited by the laws of this State. 

It may act under order of any competent court, as guardian, 
receiver or trustee of the estate of any minor, and in any other 
fiduciary capacity. If may, under appointment of court, act as 
trustee or committee of the estate of a lunatic, idiot, drunkard, 
insolvent, or of one involved in bankruptcy proceedings, and may 
accept appointment as executor of, or trustee or administrator 
under a last will or testament. It may perform all duties in 
managing or disposing of estates, wherever located, and shall be 
accountable, to all interested parties, for the faithful discharge of 
every duty. It may purchase, invest in, and sell stocks, bills of 
exchange, bonds and other securities— but it shall have no right 
to issue bills to circulate as money. It may accept time drafts 
from its customers, and issue letters of credit in usual form. It 
may accept on deposit, on Its own terms, valuables of all kinds, 
and may let to its patrons receptacles for safe deposit. It may 
exercise all powers not in conflict with the laws of this State. 
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Four men cover the list of the Company's presidents for 
eighty years — from 1842 to 1921. These gentlemen, Messrs- 
Cornell, Williamson. Rolston and Marston had a large share 
in the Company's development. 

Robert Comfort Cornell 
Trustee of Bank for Savings, 1825 



Secretary 1825 

Director, Farmers' Loan & Trust Co, 
President 

Died May 20, 1845 



1841-2 
1842-5 



He was the son of Coi 
Thomas Cornell, who ca 
later settled in the Bror 



ifort Cornell, and a Hneal descendant of 
ne to Boston from England in 1637 and 
(, N. Y., where he owned a vast estate. 
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liih his cousin, EHjab Cornell, i 
on $20,000, 
of the city in 1834; in religious faith he was 






ne began business 

1825 he •. 
He was Aid. 

a Quaker. 

From the Diary of Philip Hone: 

"In the midst of life we nre in death. At four o'clock I attended the 
funeral of Robert C. Cornell — one of the best men in our City, who was 
engaged during his whole life in acts of benevolence; who has been 
tmiJoyed in season and out of reason in all the prominent cbaritoble 
institutions of our City; and unlike most men, never blew the trumpet 
of his own fame. 1 have been as«xdated with this ^ood Samaritan more 
than twenty years in the Bank for Saving of which he was Secretary 
at its commencement. He never failed to perform his du(ie.>i with alac- 
rity and fidelity. Since 1 have been President, his place al my right hand 
has never been vacant. How he will be missed." 

The following paragraphs are from the minutes of the Board, 
on May 28, 1845: 

■'Robert C. Cornell was elected a Director of The Farmers' Loan & 
Trust Company on June 7fh. 1841. 

"On the 9th da^ of July 1842 he was chosen President of the Com- 
pany by the unanimous vote of the Board. By diligent attention to 
ausinesa for a number of years, he had acquired a competent fortune 
and then retired to devote himself entirely to the cause of benevolence. 
In this occupation he had been engrossed for several years when at the 
solidtalion of the Board he consented to become its presiding oflicer. 

"This Board unanimously and cheerfully bear testimony that thev 
have found him in disposition and bearing, amiable, courteous, and 
^ntlemanly. As a man of business, dear headed, sagacious and possess- 
ing habits of punctuality, accuracy, and never tiring perse>'e ranee. 

'Above all, he was a man of truth and integrity, and perfectly fear- 
less in the discharge of duty. He devoted his talents, his time, and his 
industry to the business of the Board up to the last day and almost the 
last hour of his life. He deserved the thanks of every stockholder for 
his efforts to preserve their property and to advance their interests." 

D. D. Williamson 

Douw Ditmars WiHiamson, the son of Nicholas Williamson 
and his wife, Alche Ditmars, was born January 4, 1789. His 
original ancestor in America was Willem Willemsen, bom in 
Amsterdam in 1637. 

President Williamson belonged to the fifth generation from 
that ancestor. He was a militiaman in the war of 1812—14. He 
was Comptroller of the city of New York under several admin- 
istrations and was President of The Farmers' Loan and Trust 
Company from 1845 to 1865. To him all honor Is due for guiding 
the growing company and upholding its 
was young and struggling and while i 
that he did this through those critical years I: 
Upon the occasion of his retirement from 
become the chief executive of a bank in Indi 
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presented to liim a generous gift as an earnest uf their apprecia- 
tion of his long and distinguished services. He was an Elder in 
the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church. 

On November 1, 1810, he marrietl Marv Ann Abeel at New 
Brunswick, N. J. She was born in 1790 and died April 29, 1864. 
He died in Indiana in 1869. The^ had nine children. The 
youngest, Douw Ditmars Williamson, Jr., was the founder of the 
firm of manufacturing chemists under the name of D. D. Wil- 
liamson & Co., whose ofllces were for many years at 14 Dey 
Street, and for the last twenty years at 86 Fulton Street, in this 
city. He was also an inventor of some renown. He died In 1897. 



ROSEWELL G. ROLSTON 

Mr. Rolston was born on the second day of September, 1832, 
in Belleville, New Jereey. 

He was trained in Dr. Chase's Academy at Middletown, 
Conn.; after which he became general clerk in the State Bank 
at Elizabeth, N. J. After several years experience in this work 
he entered business In partnership with his brother-in-law, Louis 
B. Hanks, in Sumpter, S. C. 

Finding himself strongly attracted toward finance he came to 
New York In 1858 and entered the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company where he remained until about the beginning of 1864, 
when the opening of the Fourth National Bank of New York 
occurretl, of which he was elected Assistant Cashier. The first 
books of that institution are in Mr. RoJston's handwriting. He 
was on the point of being elected Cashier by the Directors when 
the objection was offered by one of the members "that he was 
not big enough for that position." 

Mr. Rolston was a man of less than the average height while 
the objector was a man of large stature. He soon demonstrated 
that his abilitv was not measured bv his stature. 

On April 2nd, 1864. he was elected Vice President of The 
Farmers' Loan and Trust Company and on the resignation of 
President Williamson he was on January 4, 1865. elected Presi- 
dent of the Company, which position he filled until June 17. 
1898. 

On the date of Mr. Rolsfon's election to the Vice Presidency 
of The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company, the balance sheet, 
made at that time, shows that the Company had, outside of Its 
dividend and trust accounts, fourteen depositors, to whom It 
was indebted for three hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and 
the surplus amounted to but little over sixteen thousand dollars. 
At that date (April 2, 1864) the Company occupied the front and 
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An hialoric spot In lower New York, now occupied by the UuIUing of 1 
Farnien' Loan and Trust Company 
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back parlors of a private house at 56 Wall Street. Mr. Rolston 
realized that the furniture and fixtures were old fashioned, and 
not in keeping with those of other ttnancial institutions with 
which he was doing business- He determined that the offices of 
the Company should compare favorably with those of other like 
institutions; so an up-to-date counter, and proper furniture were 
installed, and carpets took the place of the old oilcloth which had 
seen long service. These changes transformed the offices and 
caused personal pride in the heart of Mr. Rolston, until one of 
the Directors complained that "this young man will ruin the 
Company by his extravagance." Time, however, proved that 
these fears were groundless. 

He introduced at once measures to increase the Company's 
business. Jotting down the names of Cotton Kxchange and 
Stock Exchange Grms, he visited them and solicited their deposits. 
This same energy caused him, when ofilce hours were too short 
to accomplish the work which had been promised, to take to his 
own home bonds and stock certificates which it was necessary 
for him to sign, and there, in hours which should have been given 
to relaxation, he toiled without sparing himself, that his word of 
promise might be kept sacred. 

Mr. Rolston was a beautiful and rapid penman and the min- 
utes of the Board in his handwriting during the years when he 
was Secretary are a delight. During occasions when he was 
signing bonds as indicated above, a record of his speed was kept, 
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When he became President in 1865, the working force was 
numerically small, and the real development had scarcely begun. 
Conditions of growth became more favorable and Mr. Rolston's 
generalship was so able that within five years the assets had more 
than doubled and the profits and surplus had become seven times 
as great. He lived to see the assets become twenty times and 
the profits sixty-six times what they were in 1865. During his 
administration more than six millions of dollars were paid in 
dividends to the stockholders. 

On June 17, 1898, after more than thirty-three years of con- 
tinuous service as President, Mr. Rolston found the burden 
greater than he could endure, and he was therefore compelled to 
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tender his resignation. It was rcgretfullv accepted and he 
made honorary chairman of the Board of Directors. 

About two months from that date, on August 25, 1898, MrJ 
Ralston passed from this life, leaving The Farmers' Loan i 
Trust Company as his monument. 

Edwin S. Marston 

After being Secretarv of the Company from 1889 to 1897. 
Vice President from 1897 to 1898 and Director in 1898, he became 
President upon the death of Mr. Rolston in that same year. 
Familiar with the business of the Company, in full sympathy 
with the policy of the successful administration which had ;ust 
ended, and possessing rare executive ability, he was eminently 
fitted to take the helm. Under his leadership the progress of the 
Company was unbroken Its assets were multiplied by four 
and its profits and surplus increased nearly threefold. Its 
power and influence were extended to European lands, through 
its foreign branches, and its prestige more than kept pace with J 
its development. 

In the crisis of 1907 when ruin stared certain banks in the 
the assistance rendered through this Company by funds and thi 
conspicuous labor of President Marston, acting with the oth< 
members of the Committee, added renown to the Company andl 
well earned fame to its President. 

Mr. Marston resigned in June. 1921. 

James H. Perkins 

James H. Perkins, born at Milton, Massachusetts, was gradu«] 
ated at Harvard in 1898; was employed in an administrative 
pacity by Walter Baker & Company, Limited, from 1898 to 1906^ 
served as Vice President of the American Trust Company o^ 
Boston from 1906 to 1908, leaving to become Vice President c 
the National Commercial Bank of Albany. He was later made! 
President of that institution,, and also became President of thej 
New York State Bankers Association. 

He left Albany in 1914 to accept the Vice Presidency of Thel 
National City Bank of New York; was promoted to the Execu-" 
live Managership and held this position until he went abroad with 
Colonel Grayson M. P. Murphy with the first American Red 
Cross Commission to France. When Colonel Murphy took up 
active service, Mr. Perkins served as Red Cross Commissioner 
to France and Europe, until he also entered the service, being j 
retired in 1919 with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of the General 
Staff. He is an officer of the Legion of Honor, and holds the Amer- J 
ican Distinguished Service Medal. 
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Was elected President of the company, June 16, 1921. 



List oj PruidenU 




John T. Champlin 


1822-1830 


Oliver H. Hicks 


1830-1852 


Frederick A. Tracj 


1832 


Elisha Tibbets 


1832-1835 


Henry Seymour 


1836-1837 


Lewis Curtis 


1837-1842 


Ch.rles Stebbins 


1842 


Robert C. Cornell 


1842-1845 


D. D. Williamson 


1845-1865 


Rosewell G. Rolston 


1865-1898 


Edwin S. Marston 


1898-1921 


James H. Perkins 


1921 


Vice PrejidtnU 





Fred A. Tracy 1833 

David Codwise 1836-7 

Rosewell G. Rolston 1864-5 
George F. Talman 1869-1883 
Robert C. Boyd 1875 

W. D. Searls 1881 

Wm. Hopkins Leupp 1889-1899 
E. S. Matslon 1897-8 

Thomas J. Bamett 1899-1909 

Secretaries 
Thomas Franklin 1822 William H. Leupp 1881-1889 

Archibald Mclntjre 1822-3 Edwin S. Marslon 1889-1897 

John King 1824-1832 Samuel Sloan 

Rufus K. DelaQeld 1836-1852 Augustus V. Heely 
George P. Fitch 1852-1881 

Assistant Secretaries 



Samuel Sloan 1907- 

Augustus V. Heely 1907- 
WilliamB.Cardozo 1909- 
Comehus R. Agnew 1909- 
J. Herbert Case 1912-1917 
William A. Duncan 1917- 
Horace F. Howland 1917- 
Henry King Smith 1918- 



1897-1907 
1907- 



John Ely, Jr. 
James Hoyt 
Robert C. Boyd 
Frank Munn 
Samuel Sloan 
Augustus V. Het 



1822-4 
1824 

1867-1875 
1881 

1889-1897 
ly 1898-1907 



William B. Cardozo 1900-1909 
Cornelius R. Agnew 190O-1909 
William A. Duncan 1909-1917 
Horace F. Howland 1909-1917 
Robert E. Boyd 1909-1917 



Edwin Glbbs 

Harry D. Sammis 

J. Courtney Talley 1917- 

Edward J. Boyd 1917- 

Irving H. Meehan 

James B. Little 

William A. Wilson 

S. Sloan Coll 

Francis W. Myi 



Thomas M. Godwin 1921- 



1912-1919 
1917- 



1917- 
1918- 
1918- 
1919- 
1921- 
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Richard Harrison 


1822 William Howard 


1824 


Benjamin Bailey 


" Robert M. Russell 


- 


Francis Depau 


Richard N. Hanson 


- 


Thomas FrankHn 


' George H. Stanton 


1825 


Thomas Van Zandt 


Philip Thomas 


" 


Peter Remson 


" Samuel Hanway 


" 


John Bolton 


" Aaron 0. King 


« 


Francis Saltus 


Thomas J. Oakley 


1826 


Henry Mac tier 


" William Hudson 


« 


August! n H. Lawrence 


WilUam H. Adams 


" 


H. C. De Rham 


" Henry Parish 


" 


George Griswold 


Thomas Lord 


« 


Thomas H. Smith 


Jacob Corlies 


" 


Gabriel L. Lewis 


- W. W. Hanson 


« 


James De Wolf, Jr. 


John W. Leavitt 


1827 


Will W. Russell 


James Ries 


" 


Benjamin Marshall 


« Michael Mulden 


" 


Henry Wheaton 


Roger Prout 


1828 


Theodosius Fowler 


William Jones 


" 


John T. Champlin 


Ephraim Holbrook 


" 


John C. Green 


Elias H. Ely 


" 


James McBride 


" Charles B. Tallmadge 


1829 


Archibald Mclntvre 


William C. Woolsey 


» 


Churchill C. Cambriling 


" Charles Dickenson 


1830 


John Johnston 


John A. Taylor 


" 


Thomas S. Townsend 


" William Sidney Smith 


- 


James Magee 


Walter R. Jones 


- 


James Tallmadge 


" Tyler Dibblee 


" 


Christian Shell 


Oliver H. Hicks 


" 


William James 


Samuel F. Dorr 


1831 


John L. Vielle 


" Thomas Tilcston 


« 


George Andrus 


" Samuel Downer, Jr. 


1832 


David White 


" Ellphalef Wlckes 


" 


Frederick A. Tracv 


Thomas Wright 


" 


John S. Crary 


Elisha Tibbitts 


" 


David S. Kennedy 


1823 Benjamin L. Swan 


" 


Henry Gary 


" Lynde Catlin 


" 


William Osbom 


" William B. Astor 


" 


Joseph S. Shotwell 


Charles E. Dudley 


" 


Gideon Lee 


" James Wadsworth 


" 


Samuel Packwood 


1824 Thaddeus Phelps 


1833 


Lewis Curtis 


- Eli Hart 


" 
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Pierre Lorillard. Jr. 


1833 


Charles Humphrey 


1842 


Samuel Alley 


" 


John K. Paige 


" 


Benjamin N. Brown 




Joel Rathbone 


« 


Levi Beardsley 


" 


John Rankin 


1843 


George New bold 




Chester Clark 




John Targee 


" 


Philip M. Lydig 


" 


Daniel Jackson 




Moses Taylor 




Henry Wyckoff 


1834 


Cornelius W. Lawrence 


1844 


Morgan L. Smith 




Cornelius Dubois, Jr. 




John L. Graham 


" 


Henry A. Colt 




Isaac Townsend 




Charles Kneeland 




Henry Seymour 


1835 


Stephen Storm 




Enos T. troop 


« 


John L. Lawrence 


1845 


John Delafield 




D. D. Williamson 




John Fleming 


" 


George I. Cornell 


" 


David Codwise 




James J. Van Allen 




Lott Clark 


" 


Edward Curtis 


" 


Levi Beardsley 


" 


Cornelius Bogert 


1846 


Cyrus Curtiss 


" 


Benjamin F. Dawson 


" 


James Seymour 


" 


William Penfold 


1847 


Jeremiah Johnson 


" 


Thomas Mareau 


1848 


Henry Vail 


1836 


Seth Grosvenor 


1849 


John De Mott 




A. S. Murray 


" 


Elisha Riggs 


1837 


George F, Talman 


1850 


Ferdinand Suydam 


" 


John F. A. Sanford 


" 


Joseph Kemochan 


1838 


D. D. Fearing 


" 


William F. Havemeyer 




Elbert L Anderson 


" 


Abraham G. Thompson 




Nelson Robinson 


1851 


James Donaldson 


" 


Erastus Coming 


" 


Dudley B. Fuller 




Robert Schuyler 




John Ferguson 


1840 


Eli Kelley 


" 


J. Woodward Haven 


" 


Solomon B. Stone 




Albert H. Tracy 


" 


Gouverneur Morris 


" 


Gideon Hawley 


" 


Isaac Newton 


" 


Robert C. Cornell 


1841 


Israel Randolph 


" 


Hiram Ketcham 


" 


Daniel Drew 


" 


William Banks 




Elisha Peck 


« 


Robert Bayard 


" 


Robert W. Kelley 


1852 


Ernest Feidler 


1842 


Cornelius Vanderbilt 


" 


Joseph W. Abop, Jr. 


" 


Abraham BayHs 


■ 


Charles Stebhins 


" 


Francis B. Cutting 




Ira B. Gary 




Sheppard Knapp 


" 



r 
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Director-r 


^ 


■ 


Charles E. BUI 


1852 


WiUiam H. Wisner 


1876 ^H 




Charles H. Fisher 


'- 


John H. Mortimer 


1S78<^H 


^H 


Edward UTiltehouse 


1853 


Thomas Rutter 


1879 ^B 


^H 


Charles P. Lcverich 




RoWrt Lenox Kennedy 


" ^^1 


^H 


Alanson Robinson 


" 


Charles H. Thompson 


1880 ^H 


^H 


Charles Morgan 




S. Clark Jervoise 


^^H 


^H 


Moses Tucker 


1855 


Edgar S. Auchincloss 


" ^^1 


^H 


David Kent 




N, L. McCreadv 


1381 ^H 


^H 


Samuel Towner 


185<i 


Frederick BiUlngs 


1883 ^H 


^H 


Edward Minturn 




Robert C. Bovd 


^^H 


^H 


John P. Moore 




Henrv Hentz 


1884 ^H 


^H 


Homer Ramsdell 


" 


Gardiner R. Colbv 


1885 ^H 


^H 


Nathaniel Marsh 




Alexander T. Van Nest 


1887 ^^H 


^H 


Alexander Duncan 


1857 


Robert L. Cutting. 2nd 


" ^^1 


^H 


John Steward, Jr. 




Il.VanRensellaerKennc( 


Jv " ^H 


^H 


Andrew Foster 


18.59 


August Belmont. Jr. 


" ^^1 


^H 


William E. Uight 




CharlcsE. Bill, Jr. 


1888 ^H 


^H 


Alexander Campbell 


1860 


James Neilson 


^^M 


^V 


Isaac Bell, Jr. 




Moses Tavlor Pvne 


1889 ^H 


^1 


Abram R. Van Nest 




James Stiilman ' 


^^1 


^H 


John I. Phelps 




Alfred C. Chenev 


^^1 


^H 


Percy R. Pvne 


1861 


D. 0. Mills 


1890 ^H 


^H 


Nathaniel Thurston 




William Waldorf Astor 


" ^^1 


^H 


Peter Edes 


" 


Henrv A, C. Tavlor 


1891 ^H 


^H 


George R. Marten 


1862 


E. R. Bacon 


" ^^1 


^H 


James Soames 


- 


Charles L. Colbv 


^^1 


^H 


James H. Banker 


1863 


Franklin D. I^o^ke 


1892 ^M 


^r 


David Kent 




R. F. Ballantine 


^^H 




Rosewell G. Rolston 


1864 


Cleveland H. D.xige 


1894 ^H 




Frederick G. Foster 


" 


Charles A. Peabod.v 


^^M 




Peter H. Vandervoort 


1865 


George F. Baker 


1896 ^H 




John Jacob Astor, Jr. 




Hugh D. Auchinckws 


^^1 




Samuel Sloan 


•■ 


William Rowland 


^^1 




Robert L. Cutting 


1866 


David H. King, Jr. 


^^1 




William Walter Phelps 


1869 


Stephen S. Palmer 


1896 ^H 




Denning Duer 


" 


John P. Townsend 


^^1 




Asa Otis 


1871 


John L. Riker 


1898 ^H 




George Milne 


1873 


Edwin S. Marston 


^^H 




Edward R. Bell 




Daniel S. Lamont 


u 1 




William Remsen 


1874 


Andrew G. Agnew 


1899 




James Roosevelt 




Archibald D. Russell 


" 1 




William B. Astor 


1875 


P. A. Valentine 


1900 ^M 


1 


k 






I 
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W. S. Bogert 


1901 


Edgar Pahner 


1913 


H. H. Rogers 


1902 


Henry R. Taylor 




James F. Hor.n 


1906 


Harry D. Sammis 




Frederick Geller 


" 


J. C. Talley 




Samuel Sloan, Jr. 


1907 


Francis M. Bacon, J 




James A. Stillman 


1908 


Anton A. Raven 


1914 


Marl T. Cm 


1909 


Thomas F. Victor 


« 


J. William Clark 


" 


Beekman Winthrop 




Frank A. Vanderlip 


1909 


Parker D. Handy 


1916 


Percy A. Rockefeller 


" 


Robert L, Gerry 


" 


Augustus V. Heely 


" 


Percy R. Pyne, 2nd 


1917 


John W. Sterling 


" 


Percy R. Pyne 


" 


Ogden Mills 


1910 


Lewis Iselin 


1919 


John J. Riker 




John G. Agar 


" 


Percy Chubb 


1912 


Eustis Paine 


1921 


Tliomas Thacher 


" 


Frederick Osbom 


" 




Ofictrs 


in 1922 




James H. Perkins 


Pmidtnt 


Augustus V. Heely 


Secrelary 


Samuel Sloan 


Vice Pre. 


J. C. Talley 


Aitl. Sic. 


Augustus V. Heely 




Harry D. Sammis 




William B. Cardozo 




Edward J. Bovd 




Cornelius R. Agnew 




Irving H. Meihan 




William A. Duncan 




James B. Little 




Horace F. Rowland 




William A. Wilson 




Heniy liing Smith 




S. Sloan Colt 
Francis W. Mvers 
Thomas M. Godwin 






Directors 


r in 1922 




James H. Perkins 




Henry R. Taylor 




fldwin S. Marston 




Francis M. Bacon, Ji 




Charles A. Peabody 




Robert L. Gerry 




Franklin D. l^ocke 




Parker D. Hand, 




Lewis Iselin 




Augustus V. Heely 




John G. Agar 




Ogden Mills 




Percv R. Pyne 




Beekman Winthrop 




Samuel Sloan 




Eustis Paine 




John J. Riker 




Frederick Osbom 
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Names of Employees of The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company 
who served Iheir couniry in the Great War. 
Milton M. Abbott 
Oscar W. Anderson 
Charles P. Avers 
Alexander F. Bergren 
Edward Bolt 
Percy G. Browne 
Frederick W. Brush 
F. Campbell Burrows 
Christopher Cavanna 
S. Sloan Colt 
William R. L. Cook, fr 
Frank E. Cosgrove 
Arthur K. Davis 
Heray J. Delane^ 
Harold B. Dennis 
John R. Dovie 
Samuel E. Dribben 
Edward L. Ducker 
John R. Farrar, Jr. 
Francis V. Forrestal 
Walter J. Furking 
Duncan F. Geery 
David H. Gibson 
John E. Greenio 
Albert Guder 



Stoddard HoBinan 
\^ncent Hogan 
Charles C. Holmes 
Bernard dc Hosson 
Paul facoby 
Milton G. Johnson 
Arthur H. kiendl 
John G. Kilbreth 
Malcolm A. Leary 
Hugo G. Loeser 
Alan M. Lunberg 
Dennis Lynch 
John McConnell 
:Dermott 



E. Richard Schuli 
Ellsworth D. Scott 
George Sellarolc 
■Alfred T. Slauson 
Julian R. Sloan 
Clarence B. Smith 
Elward Smith 
John J. Smith 
•Merritt H. Smith, Jr. 
Robert F.Sm' 



John McC 
John McE 
Francis S. 



IdUrencc U. Mayw 
Laurence S. Hedv 
Clifford Hendrlcts 
G. Russell Hess 






McGovern 

Leo ). McNamara 
Monroe Mayhoff 
Peter Meidenger 
Walter Monsees 
Samuel J. Mooney 
Harrison B. Moore. 11 
Maicus M, Munsill 
Jacob F, Muschenheim 
Frank W. Myera 
Edward P. Naylor 
Walter 1. Opsann 
Adam J. Orlet 
Carl Palmblad 
John Press, Jr. 
Redmond J. Reilly 



Garrett A. Storms 
Arthur C. Sullivan 
William J. Sullivan 
Dorothea Thomas 
Henry N. Tifft, Jr. 
Frank M. Totton 
Frederick C. Turner, Jr. 
Augustus Van der Poel 
•Ralph E. Van Valken- 

•Ri^rd J. Walsh 
Charles F. Weber 
Harry Wendell 
Leslie G. Wilmot 
George T, Wisner 
Waiford G. Wpenn 



Chapter XIV 
HISTORY OF A DOirNTOirN PLOT 

Sale of the lAaiu) /or Sixty Gti'dderj—Fir-ft Grounii-hiie/.r— 

Origin of frail aiu) ff^illiamj' StreeU-Block L, Lot 

No. f— Merchant Princes, Captain Kii}3, arn^ 

Succe^-tUv Owner,! of the Corner of 

iniiuim ani) Bea^r 

Streets- 



THEN the first white man who ever saw the land that is 
ow covered with the glistening skv-scrapers of New York 
liled into the harbor in the spring of 1 524,— Giovanni 
da Verrazzano, a Florentine, who had been sent by Francis I, 
King of France, in a futile effort to discover a passage to Asia, — 
the island was occupied by a tribe of Indians named the Man- 
hattans. 

To state that the Indians "owned" the island would be stretch- 
ing a technically legal term. But the Indians occupied it, and by 
common consent among themselves, the various tribes were 
loosely allotted to the territories where they did their hunting 
and set up their homes. Real estate values were negligible; land 
was the Indians one plentiful possession. In the colloquialism of 
the rural South, "land was the one thing that Indians had 
nothin' but of." 

Thus the early Manhattan Indians were the first known own- 
ers of the valuable downtown block in the heart of the crowded 
financial section of New York that is now occupied by one of the 
oldest banking institutions of the city, the Farmers' Loan and 
Trust Company, the one-hundredth anniversary of which is 
being celebrated this year, 1922. 

Few bits of land in all New York have had a more interesting 
history than the site of this modem office building, bounded on 
the west by William Street, on the north by Exchange Place, on 
the south by Beaver Street, and on the east by the Post Building 
and Hanover Street. Indeed, its history goes back to the very 
earliest records of the New World,— even before New York was 
called New Amsterdam! 

319 
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Let us trace it from the beginning. 

Following the discoverv of New York bv Verrazzano, (he next I 
white man who is known to have arrived at what is now the 
greatest [Jort In the world ivas the famous Hendrick Hudson, who 
arrived September 11, 1609, in the Hall Jfoon. Hudson, who 
was an Englishman, and whose real name was Henry, was | 
employed by the Dutch East India Company of Holland to dis- 
cover a new route to India by way of the North. His accidental ] 
and brief contact with the Indians he found here so impressed 
him, and through him the practical Hollanders, with the possi- 
bilities for acquiring wealth from the new land, that in 1610 or 
1611 two Dutch mariners, Hendrick Corstiaensen and Adriaen 
Block chartered a vessel on their own account and hurried over 
here. Shortly after that certain merchants of Amsterdam and 
Hoorn sent over five vessels, filled with goods for barter with the 
savages. 

So profitable were these expeditions that in 1675 the Dutch 
merchants formet! themselves into the United New Netherland 
Company, and obtained from their government the esclusive 
right to trade in the newly-found territory "for four voyages 
within the term of three years, commencing the first of January 
1615." This Company was superseded in 1621 by the Dutch 
West India Company, which obtained all rights for trading in the 
new land. 

This was the I>eginning of what became a flourishing Dutch 
colony, which in 1623 had attained such importance, — its papu- 
lation had grown to several dozen by then, — that it attained the 
dignify of a Dutch province. 

In that year, too, the good ship New Netherland arrived, with 
thirty families aboard, — the first packet to make regular trips to i 
and from the New World, and thus was the fore-runner of the | 
regular ocean liners. i 

As the new settlers arrived they established themselves in I 
houses which they erected wherever their fancy dictated. Land 
was so plentiful and the population so small, — it numbered only 
about a hundred men, women and children in 1625, — that no 
effort was made to lay out streets or even to establish each 
squatter's territory. Thus it came about that the paths which 
led to these scattered houses, as well as the paths made by (he 
cows to the pasture lands, gradually grew into streets, and mod- 
em Broadwav and Pearl Street were once cowpaths that led to 
the green fields near what is now Wall Street. 

Sooner or later, however, some sort of title had to be acquired 
for the land. This was done in 1625 when Peter Minuit, Director- 
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General of the territory, established the lirst t'ormal government. 
And one of his first acts was to make a legal contract with the 
Manhattan Indians whereby the West India Company came 
into possession of the entire island of Manhattan for sixty 
guilders, or $24.00,— paid not in the form of useless money, but 
in the form of articles dear to the Indians' heart, — -kettles, shears, 
knives, toys; possibly even beads, bells and jewsharps. 

Thus the present site of the Farmers' Loan and Trust Com- 
pany came into its first legal ownership. 

Having thus acquired a claim to the island, the next step of 
the West India Company was to apportion certain sections of it 
to the white settlers who had been occupying it and who had 
thereby established a sort of a priori right to it, although they 
had been paying rentals to the company. Accordingly the land 
was roughly divided into blocks, designated by letters, and into 
lots designated by numbers. 

On July 20, 1638 was recorded the first known ground-brief, 
by Director-General Willem Kieft. Another was granted the 
following year. Gradually others followed. 

On July 3, 1643, one Tymen Jansen, a ship carpenter, was 
granted a ground-brief to the land he had been occupying on what 
is now a considerable portion of the site of The Farmers* Loan 
and Trust Company building. 

On May 15th, Augustyn Heermans, an exporter and importer, 
was granted another ground-brief to a lot adjoining Tymen 
Jansen's on the southeast, which also includes an important slice 
of the site of the present bank. 

And sometime in 1649 another lot. adjoining Tymen Jansen's 
on the northeast and just touching upon Augustyn Heerman's, 
was granted to Jacob Heinrich Vaer\'anger. a doctor. This third 
grant also included a portion of the present site of The Farmers' 
Loan and Trust Company's quarters. 

These three Dutchmen, ^ — Tymen Jansen, a ship carpenter, 
Augustyn Heermans, and Jacob Heinrich Vaervanger, a doctor, — 
thus became friends and neighbors. 

'^le largest portion of the present site was granted to Tymen 
Jansen, who had been occupying a tract of land lying along the 
river road from about the present 125 Pearl Street to what is 
now the rear of the Seaman's Savings Bank building at the 
northwest corner of Pearl and Wall Streets, — a distance of about 
450 feet. His property averaged about 225 feet in depth, so his 
entire holdings up to this time amounted to somewhat more than 
two acres. 

Jansen's new property, designated as Block M, Lot No. 12, 
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wliich was irregular In sha|)e, tomprised 646 rods, 10 feet and 
5 inches. It was bounded un the north by an imaginarv line i 
starting at the corner of Wall and Pearl Streets (near what was 
then "the water poort") and ran southwcstcrlv through the line ' 
of Wall Street, cutting Exchange Place- }ust north of what is now 
the main entrance of The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company 
building, and extending southeast from that point to what is 
now Pearl Street, hut which in those days was known merely ■ 
as "the road to the Ferry" and later as "the Church Street of 
the English." From this point Tymen Jansen's property fol- 
lowed the line of Pearl Street northeast to the starting-point 
north of Wall Street. 

This property was granted to Tvmen Jansen on [uly 5rd, 1643, 
by the Dutch West India Company, although the owner had 
apparently been occupying the land for several years before the 
legal papers were executed. Like the other settlers, he had merely 
built his house where he pleased, and after six years of residence 
as a "squatter," he was given his patent. So it appears certain 
that Jansen had occupied this spot as early as 1637, and his 
former land possibly even as early as 1624, when the Dutch 
West India Company sent over a number of colonists with cattle, 
tools and other equipment for establishing a permanent agricul- 
tural colony in New Amsterdam. 

At any rate Tymen Jansen came over as a young man, for the 
records show that he was in the employ of the Company before 
1633, when he was thirty years old. and that he had for several 
years before that been the principal shipwright of the Company 
at New Amsterdam and had built many vessels. Certain it Is 
that the shore opposite Tymen's residence, — ^and the waterfront 
in those days came up to Pearl Street, — must have been a busy 
center in an otherwise quiet old town, for the records of Director 
Van Twiller (who served from 1653 to 1638) state that Jansen 
"made many repairs, and built new vessels, with a wood-cutter's 
boat, and various farm boats and skiffs." 

Tymen evidently occupied a residence that was built for him 
in 1635 on his older property by Director-General Van Tw:iller. 
Later it appears that he built another house lower down on Pearl 
Street, which the records show was occupied by his widow Mar- 
ritie in 1653. This house is described as a comfortable place, 
situated in a large enclosure of ground sloping down to a sniall 
pond, and with green fields behind it. 

So far as the meagre descriptions of the period show, this pond 
was located about where the southern portion of The Farmers' 
Loan and Trust Company building now stands. It is not 
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unprobable that on !ts qu!et waters at one time floated a lazy 
rowboat that T\-nien made for his little daughter Elsie. But 
such pleasures of country Hfe were not destined to last long in 
the prosperous and growing Dutch town, for the pond was 
eventually drained off by a ditch or "sloote," which in time 
Iwcame "Slnte Lane." " then "Stoat Street," "Merchants* 
Street," "Exchange Street" and finally "Beaver Street," by 
which it is known to-day. 

According to the early records, Jansen was a practical hard- 
working, God-fearing Dutchman who took an active part in the 
life of the thriving little village. On May 30. 1639. he gave a 
note of 100 guilders to the deacons, presumably to assist in sav- 
ing the souls of his fellow-citizens. That he was held in esteem 
is evidenced by the fact that he was appointed a "guardian of 
the children of the late Cornells Van Vorst" and filed a bond to 
this elTcct on February 17. 1659. 

On July 5, 1643, hemade a contract with WiUiam Robbertson 
to build a house, — presumably the house he later occupied, on 
his newly -acquired land. In the summer of 1640 the Council 
Minutes'show that Jansen, jealous of his honor, became involved 
in a quarrel with one Laurens Haen. against whom he entered 
suit for slander on August 7, 1640; the case continued for several 
days and ended with a judgment for the plaintiff and a line for 
the defendant. 

Apparently Jansen prospered, as there are numerous records 
of his business transactions; among them the records of large 
tracts of land which he acquired in 1642 and 1643, on Long 
Island, including the site of the present Court Hoiise of Queens 
County in Long Island City. 

"Whether he had grown independent with years, and was 
desirous of attending to his own private affairs, or whether he 
was not in as high favor with Director Kieft as with his prede- 
cessor, does not appear," writes J. H. Innis in "New Amsterdam 
and Its People," "but we find that in 1664 the Director and 
Council complained of him for neglecting to repair the yachts 
/Jrthfterdam and Prirut Wiltem, to M'hich he responded, somewhat 
tartly, that he 'had done his best, and cannot know when a 
vessel is leaky unless those in charge inform him of the fact; 
furthermore, that nothing can be done without means'." 

While Mynheer lansen's grant provided ample room for a 
house and outbuildings, as well as for an ample kitchen garden, 
it could hardly be regarded as a farm. It is probable, however, 
that a good part of the land was given over to the raising of 
garden truck. One may easily picture Mynheer Jansen in his 
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likely including the 
planting of a hedge along the boundary line of his estate and 
that of his neighbor, Doctor Vaervanger, about where the offices I 
that face Exchange Place are now located. 

Nor is it difficult to picture Mynheer as turning out at seven 1 
o'clock on the spring morning of April 4th, 1644, in response to a 
notice posted a few days before by his near neighl)or, Corneliu 
van Tienhoven, Secretary of the Council, calling upon him 
along with "other interested persons," to help in the erection of 
a stout fence along the northern limits of New Amsterdam, — 
Wall Street, — to serve the double purpose of preventing cattle 
from straying off into the country and of preventing the Indians 
from making a too-easy descent upon the villagers. And having 
performed such public duties, it is easy to picture him in the cool 
of the evening as strolling homewards down the canal which in 
those days extended northward up Broad Street as far as what 
is now Beaver Street and enjoying to the full the similarity of the 
surroundings to his beloved Holland,— even to the extent of 
brushing from his path an occasional pig, which roamed the 
streets as scavengers. 

But the life in the colony was fraught with hardships and few 
of the early pioneers lived to old age. Tymen Jansen was no 
exception, and he died about 1645 when he was about forty-two 
years of age. The following year his widow Marritie married 
Dirk Cornelissen of Wensveen, a carpenter, and upon his death 
in 1648 she married Govcrt Loockermans and moved to the home 
of her new husband in what is now Hanover Square. 

A Httle later Marritie and Govert Loockermans sold the old 
Jansen homestead to Claes Hendricksen, a carpenter, who in 
turn exchanged it in 1653 for the house and grounds of Sergeant 
Daniel Litsche. a famous tavern keeper, situated nearer to the 
fort. Litsche lived in his new home (which by that time w'as 
located just outside of the "palisades" or town wall nine feet 
high, which was built as a protection against invaders in 1653, 
and from which Wall Street derived its name) until the property 
was condemned by the authorities because it stood too near the 
fortifications. i 

To Augustyn Heermans, soldier, scholar, artist, merchant and 
speculator, — one of the most important as well as one of the 
most picturesque figures in old New Amsterdam, — -was granted 
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lot of land about an acre in eize designated as Bluck L, 
Lot No. 7. 

According to the records, Heermans came into legal possession 
of this property on May 15, 1647, when he was a Burgher. On 
the east side it included that portion of land that is now occupied 
by the west front of the Farmers' Loan and Trust Company 
building, extending from a point a few feet north of the main 
entrance of the bank and extending southeast in a straight line 
to a point about thirty feet east on what is now Beaver Street. 
Thus Heermans' land included that portion of the present build- 
ing which is now occupied by the president and several of the 
chief executives of the bank. 

Incidentally, Heermans' grant included practically all of what 
is now William Street, between Exchange Place and Beaver 
Street (except a small triangular strip just south of Exchange 
Place) as well as about half of Beaver Street for a space of sixteen 
rods. A few years later, 1654, when Heermans disposed of a part 
of his land to Symon Jooster, in order to tide over a Gnancial 
crisis, his claim to the property became confused when the town 
ran a road through it, and consequently he was unable to deliver 
it intact to the buyer. The quarrel led to the courts in 1656 
where Heermans pleaded, properly enough, that he allowed 
joosten to select his own plot and measure it himself and that he 
had offereil him the proper conveyance, which Joosten had 
refused. Joosten answered that inasmuch as the new road was 
run through that part of the lot intended for a garden, and con- 
sequently the whole of his purchase could not be delivered to 
him, Heermans ought to deed over another lot of similar size to 
take its place. The road which caused this controversy was 
later designated as "Smee Street" or Smith's Street (now 
William Street) in honor of the \-illage blacksmith. Burgher 
Jorisen Smit.* 

There is no evidence that Burgher Heermans actually lived 
on this land; indeed, the records show that at about the same time 
that he received this grant he obtained possession of about an 
acre of ground in the Smit's Vly (north of Wall Street) that was 
originally granted to Hendrick Jansen, the tailor. This property 
ran for 200 feet or more along the river and the house on it occu- 

• Burgher lorisen. a native of Silesia, was in New Amsterdam as earlv 
as Maj' 26, 1637, when he sisned a contract with the Council of the Colon</ of 
Rensselaer vuyck. which read: "Inasmuch as Cornells Tomassen died and 
Arent Steverviersen, who married the widow, does not understand Smith's 
work, the Council of the Colony have decided to turn the iron and coal and 
all tools over to Bur^irr Jon.^n'SmU ..." fan RinMclacr Bowicr JtSS.. 
815-6, 
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pied the ground now covered by these buildings at 177 Pearl 
Street. After his marriage in 1650 to (anneken Verlett he built 
a larger residence which he called his "great house"which occu- 
pied the site of what is now 175 Pearl Street. And here it was 
that he spent the last ten or twelve years of his residence in NeWj 
Amsterdam, before he departed on an eventful journey that i 
him a great landed proprietor of Maryland. 

The land included in the grant of 1647 was apparently \' 
to Heermans' friend, AUard Anthony, "for garden purposes. 
Presumably Anthony raised such produce upon it as is now raised' 
by the Long Island farmers, consisting principally of vegetables. 
Anthonv, who became a successful business man and for a period 
served as Sheriff, leased the land for several years; in all likeli- 
hood the $500-a-tV«]t ground now occupied by the towering office 
building designated as 25 Broad Street, as well as other sky- 
scrapers on the same block, was given over to the cultivation 
of cabbages and other delicacies dear to the Dutchman's heart, 
and were probably fed, at the town's expense, to Anthony' 
prisoners in the town lockup. 

As might be inferred from his name, Augustyn Heerman 
not come from Holland but from Prague, Btihemia, where hi 
born in the year 1608. After serving as a youth in the army 
Count Albert von Wallerstein in the Thirty Years' War, until' 
that general's delcat by the Swedes in 1632. Heermans came' 
over to New Amsterdam as an agent of the firm of Peter Gabiy 
and Sons, merchants at Amsterdam. 

He prospered; the early Dutch records contain numerous, 
references to his enterprises and numerous acquisitions of real' 
estate property elsewhere in Manhattan. Aside from a few( 
business trips, he seems to have remainetl quietly at home, 
attending to business and projecting himself only occasionally 
into the political life of the town, in which his experiences were 
more or less disturbing. 

A brief impression of Heermans, the man. as well as an interest- 
ing snapshot of that part of the town, is given by ]. H- Innes in 
the following paragraph: 

"Fronted by the shingly beach of the East River, and backed 
by its orchard and the hillside, the place (Burgher Heermans' 
home) was a quiet haven where its proprietor often, no doubt, 
found opportunities to contrast the prevailing calm with the 
turbulent experiences of his early life. All traces of the locality 
as if was in Heermans' day have long passed away, however; 
and he must live largely in imagination who can find in the dark 
street and melancholy warehouses and clattering trains of 
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elevated railway overhead, anything to remind him that here 
Augus^n Heermans, awakened on a summer morning by the 
carolling of the robins in his orchard, could look from his windows 
upon the early mist covering the East River, and call to mind, 
perhaps, a foggy morning, a quarter of a century before, when he 
with 20,000 of his comrades stood under arms, and through the 
mists which covered the village and plain of Lutzen, on the day 
of the great battle, heard the Saxon troops of Gustavus Adolphus 
singing: — 

" Ein jesle Burg isl unser Goll, 

"Ein guU Wekr und Wafien." 

But Heermans' early contact with men and events left an 
impression that even the quiet of a Dutch village could not 
entirely eradicate and his adventurous spirit prompted him to 
join in the opposition to the Colonial policy of the West India 
Company, and his name headed the list of "the Nine Men" who 
signed the historic document known as the "Remonstrance" to 
the States-General, in which Peter Stuyvesant and his secretary. 
Van Tienhoven, were handled without gloves. Between Van 
Tienhoven and Heermans, indeed, considerable enmity existed, 
which even extended to the point where the former attempted 
(unsuccessfully, be it said) to cause a breach between Heermans 
and his Dutch employers. 

Apparently the trouble between Heermans and the Colonial 
administration was adjusted in the course of time, for in 1659 
Director-General Stuyvesant appointed his erstwhile enemy 
one of two deputies to visit the Governor of Maryland for the 
purpose of coming to an agreement respecting the boundaries of 
that colony and those of the Dutch settlements along the Dela- 
ware. While on this journey Heermans undertook to make a 
survey and map of the province for Lord Baltimore — a task which 
occupied him ten years and which he executed in such a dis- 
tinguished manner that he was rewarded by a grant of about 
30,000 acres to which he gave the name "Manor of Nova Bohe- 
mia." Thither he removed his household in 1662, and he died 
there in 1686, one of the few men of the period to reach a ripe 
old age. 

The grant to the third neighbor Master* Jacob Heinnch 
Vaervanger {or Varavange) was the smallest of the three, com- 
prising only about a half acre designated as Block Q, Lot No. 8. 
The original grant is not found in any of the old documents, 
although the good doctor apparently came into his property 

* This was the title given to surgeons. 
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in 1649, and the transaction was made a matter of official record 
by Governor Nicolls by a confirmatory grant dated April 13, 
1667. 

Doctor Vaervanger's land adjoined Tymen Jansen's on the 
northwest, and touched upon the northeast of Burgher Heer* 
mans' proper^. Described in terms that may be identified 
to-day, it included ali of that part of the present building of the 
Farmers' Loan and Trust Company that faces on Exchange 
Place, and nearly a half that faces on William Street. If a fine 
be drawn from a point just north of the main entrance of the 
present building to a point northeast, about sixty feet west of 
Hanover Street, all that portion north of this imaginary fine was 
a part of Doctor Vaervanger's house and garden. 

Doctor Vaeranger is described as a well-to-do physician, who 
had already been established here many years and who had 
acquired considerable property, principally in real estate. Appar- 
ently the lot of a doctor in those days did not differ matenally 
from his lot to-day, for the records of the period show numerous 
court actions brought by Master Vaervanger against his debtors, 
from whom he accepted not only money for his professional ser- 
vices but beaver skins, tobacco, brandy, or in fact, pretty much 
anything of value that his patients could offer. 

Yet the good doctor was highly esteemed, and in a quiet way 
became a power in the community. In 1658 he worked to estab- 
lish a hospital for sick soldiers and negroes; in the same year he 
brought suit against the Burgomasters of New Amsterdam for 
indemnity for the property on the new grant which they had 
taken yp from the land left to his two wards, the orphan children 
of Jacob Lopes and Cornelia Melyn. That he served as a public 
health officer may be assumed from the fact that he received 
money at times from the town, and occasionally he obtained 
funds for paying a salary to an assistant. 

Doctor Vaervanger built two houses on his grounds as well as a 
small outbuilding. One bouse was located upon what is now 
the northeast comer of William Street and Exchange Place, and 
the other what is now the southeast corner, — the very spot now 
occupied by The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company. One of 
these houses, — the records are not clear as to which, — Doctor 
Vaervanger rented early in 1660 to one Dirck Houthuyzen, a 
smith. Dirck, m turn, sublet the front room to a youth of good 
family. Marten Van de Waart. 

Both of these tenants proved troublesome fellows for the 
doctor. Dirck, the smith, absconded during the summer, and 
such of his belongings as he left behind were sold by the bailiff 
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for the benefit of Dirck's creditors, — among whom was pre- 
sumably his landlord. 

Marten was not disposed of so easily, however, for when Doctor 
Vaervanger desired to lease the house to another tenant. Marten 
refused to vacate his Front room. The doctor brought the case 
to the courts on October 12th, where he asked "that the man 
who occupies the front room shall vacate the same." 

Marten held his ground, however, and declared that "he 
hired the front room for one year from the absconding Dirck 
Houthuyzen and paid thereon fl. 69,8" which was a very high 
rent in comparison with the rents that prevailed in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Marten was ordered to vacate "if he cannot agree with Master 
Jacob." Apparently he came to some sort of arrangement with 
his landlord, for he was occupying the same room the following 
May when he was arrested for theft. It was then revealed that 
he had been using his room as a cache for stolen goods. 

Marten confessed "without torture or force" that he had been 
stealing for seven or eight years. Out of consideration for his 
family, friends and his wife, however, the court was lenient with 
him, and reduced his original sentence of a public whipping at the 
stake and banishment for twenty-five years, with costs, to "a 
private scourging in a closed chamber, costs and banishment for 
ten years," and later to banishment only. Thus did social influ- 
ence affect the judgment of the courts even in the days of old 
New Amsterdam. 

Shortly after the doctor received his confirmatoiy patent in 
1667 he leased the lower house to Gerrit Janse Stavast, and the 
upper house, together with what remained of the original grant, 
to William Pattison. The latter was confiscated by Governor 
Colve and assigned to Gerrit Hendricks, the butcher, to take the 
place of his demolished house that had been located in the south- 
ern end of the island. 

Just when the Vaervanger property was further cut up into 
lots, and just who the subsequent owners of these lots were, 
immediately following occupancies of Stavart and Hendricks, 
are details that are buried in old manuscripts and records that 
have not yet been straightened out. Prior to 1728, however, it 
appears from the "Montgomerie map," — {which was the first 
plan of the city to be made from an actual survey, and which 
was dedicated by the surveyor, James Lync to Captain-General 
John Montgomerie, Governor of His Majesty's Provinces of 
New York and New Jersey )^that a street had been cut into the 
lower part of the doctor's estate, known as Garden Street (now 
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Exchange Place), extending from Broad Street to William. • It 
was not till 1763 that that portion of the old Vaervanger property 
which included the northwest corner of the Farmers' Loan and 
Trust Co. building appears in the present records of the city. 
The subsequent determination of this block by the cutting 
through of thoroughfares and the straightening and widening of 
Exchange Street in 1826 and again in 1836, by slicing off a bit on 
one man's land and adding a sliver of another's has given to this 
lot an unusual array of part-owners, some of whom apparently 
transferred but small strips to make up the present irregular 
shaped block. Certain it is that this plot of ground has been 
owned by many distinguished citizens of old New York; a list 
of them reads like a "Who's Who" of the period. 

About the middle of the 18th century this lot was a part of 
the holdings of Peter Prad Provost, who left it to his son David. 
In 1763 the Estate of David Provoost transferred the land to 
Elizabeth Richards. 

In 1786 that section of the lot that was owned by William 
Fundrum and wife was transferred to Thomas Witter. The 
following year, 1787, it fell into the hands of Sheriff Marlnus 
Willet, — who played an important role in the stirring days 
during and following the Revolution, — who in his official capacity 
sold it to Richard Davis. It is apparent that prior to this time, 
however, a slice of this lot was a part of the holding of Sidney 
Breeze and wife, for in 1765 they transferred it to Henry Grigg. 
Among the other owners of this property during the post-Revo- 
lutionary period were Joseph Winter, Gerardus Duytkinck and 
wife, and Alexander Robertson. 

Some time before 1792 the lot was owned by James McEvers, 
who held considerable real estate in the neighborhood, including 
a good portion of what is the present block. 

i^cEvers served for a time as "stamp distributor" under the 
obnoxious Stamp Act imposed by the British in 1765. But his 
patriotism as well as his wisdom apparently induced him to 
retire from that unenviable job. The McEvers house stood at 
the northeast corner of Wall and William Streets, — where the 
City Bank was later established,^ — ^and it was there that the 
famous Liberty Boys paused in their work to cheer their com- 
patriot for his timely resignation, before they proceeded to 
Bowling Green with Lieutenant-Governor Cadwalader Colden's 
stolen chariot that contained a copy of the unpopular Act as well 
as an effigy of that official, 

is now Hanover Street and 
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From McEvers the lot passed to Daniel Ludlow, as did other 
parcels of real estate in the immediate neighborhood. Ludlow 
was one of the important and wealthy men of the period; at the 
time of his purchase of this lot he was president of the Man- 
hattan Bank. 

In 1801 the Ludlow Estate deeded the lots to Henry A. Coster, 
who with John Gerbardt Coster and the latter's wife, Catherine 
Margaretta, were to be important figures in the history of this 
block, but who were then ;ust setting about to buy considerable 
real estate in this section. 

Their efforts were successful, for on April 6, 1825 is officially 
recorded in the Registrar's Office of New York the several trans- 
fers of various holdings from John G. Coster to Henry Arnold 
Coster of various plots which they had been acquiring for a 
quarter of a centuiy. Among the owners of this particular lot 
from 1798 to the date of this recorded transfer appear William 
Set on, Joseph Winter, Dennis Cassady, George B. Miller, 
Charles Oaklev, James Oakley, Edward Lvde, Samuel Richards, 
David King, Richard V. W. Thorne, William Smith and Hina- 
ment Castles. Among the properties transferred to Henry A. 
Coster at that date were three other lots that now comprise the 
seven-lot site of The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company building. 

It is obvious that these holdings were concentrated in his hands 
for the purpose of facihtating the re-transfer on the same day to 
Joel Post, — who at that time started to buy up all of the lots on 
the block, and became one of the largest real-estate owners in 
the district. Indeed, by 1833 he owned all of the block with the 
exception of two lots on the southeast corner. 

"It is not clear to what use these properties were put during 
the English and American occupations prior to their acquisitions 
by Joel Post," writes Mr. C. L. Foster, who has made a study of 
the early history of this section of New York, " but a deed from 
William Seton to Henry Arnold Coster and John Gerhardt 
Coster of a considerable proportion of the block recites a descrip- 
tion of two dwelling houses on Smith Street (now William Street) 
at about the corner of the present Exchange Place.* From the 
imperfect access to other portions of the block, it is hardly likely 
that the property was occupied for business purposes at that 
date. As early as 1816, however, there was a store on the north 
side of Sloat Lane (now Beaver Street) that was conducted by 
Henry Arnold Coster and his brother John Gerhardt Coster. 
Certainly some of the early owners of lots on this property had 

* The site of the original Vaen-anger house. 
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their places of residence elsewhere, — and the list of owners 
embraces some of the merchant princes of those days." 

Among these princes may well be included the Coster brothers, 
who succeeded both with their store as well as with their real 
estate and banking ventures. Shortly after the sale of his 
Wilham Street property John G. Coster is referred to as a 
"wealthy merchant" who occupied a mansion on Broadway 
north of Vesey Street; presumably his fortune did not diminish 
when, in 1836, he sold it to John Jacob Astor, who incorporated 
it in the site of the Astor House. 

Not the least interesting of the former part owners of the 
block was the famous Captain Kidd who was eventually hanged 
as a pirate — although recent investigations of his career would 
indicate that he was a much-slandered personage. Captain 
Kidd, by his marriage to a widow, came into possession of the 
old residence of Govert Loockermans, who years before had 
married the widow of Tymen Jansen, the original owner under 
the Dutch grants of the larger portion of the block, and thereby 
came into ownership of Jansen 's land. This residence stood near 
Hanover Street and Exchange Place, and so far as the meagre 
records show. Captain Kidd's coach-house stood somewhere on 
the east end of the present block. 

Joel Post, — who was also a merchant, — became an important 
property-holder when he bought practically all of the present 
block in 1825, for he owned in addition considerable land on Wall 
and Pearl Streets. During the period of his ownership the dis- 
trict began to build up rapidly; within ten years Joel Post's land 
was covered with stores and other business buildings, "supposed 
to be worth $850,000, subject to heavy mortgages and other 
charges." By that time William Street had become established 
as a shopping district for women, for the dry goods and millinery 
stores were located there. 

Both stores and offices in those days, however, were dingy 
places, and despite the prosperity of a merchant, his place ot 
business was usually no criterion of his financial status. The 
store kept by Joel Post and his brother Jehiel on William Street 
was no exception to the rule. They apparently confined their 
efforts to a wholesale business, for they kept on hand only 
samples, and the place was as bare and comfortless as an emotv 
bam. 

"It happened that a country merchant had received a note of 
theirs in course of trade." reports old Felix Oldboy, a personal 
friend of Joel Post's son, "and as he was in the city, he thought it 
would do no harm to look them up and find how they stood. On 
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entering the store, he was astonished to find their stock appar- 
ently very low, and everything bearing the appearance of a lack 
of trade. Beginning to grow alarmed, he entered the back office, 
and was still more disheartened by its appearance of poverty. 
At last he mustered up courage to remark that he held a note of 
the firm. 

'"Very well,' answered the senior, Jehiel, 'it will be paid 
when due.' 

"But this did not satisfy the countryman, and he ventured to 
inquire if the firm would not discount the note. 

"'We don't do business that way,' was the cold reply. 

'"But gentlemen,' stammered the man. 'I'll take off 10 per 
cent for cash — ^yes,' with a burst of terror, 'I'll take off 20 per 
cent!" 

"'Brother Jehiel, do you hear that?' whispered the other 
partner; 'let's take him up.' 

"The bargain was made and the money paid down. 

"'Now,' said one of the brothers, 'if you please, tell us the 
meaning of this strange transaction.' 

"The countryman made his confession, and the brothers 
roared. They were vastly more tickled by the Joke than by the 
profit. Calling one of their clerks, they sent him around with the 
visitor to the bank where the note was to be paid, and there the 
latter was informed by the cashier that he would cash the check 
of the firm any day for $50,000." 

Joel Post's business enterprises flourished, and he bade fair to 
become the leading merchant of his day when he died intestate 
April 7th, 1835, leaving a widow and nine children, four of 
whom were under age. Another blow fell upon his family on the 
night of December 16 of the same year, when the great fire of 
1835 broke out and destroyed a large part of the Joel Post build- 
ings on William and Wall Streets. As a result, the estate became 
unproductive and financially embarrassed. Partition proceed- 
ings on behalf of the heirs were instituted, and the Post property 
was put up at auction and sold to various buyers early in 1836. 

By that year the city blocks and lots had been designated by 
numerals which they still bear in the Hall of Records. The block 
of which this chapter deals — bounded by William, Beaver and 
Hanover Streets and Exchange Place, — became known as Block 
No. 27. And that northwest corner of it, — where the original 
Vaervanger house stood about two centuries before,— was desig- 
nated as lot No. 39. And when the Joel Post properties were 
auctioned off in 1836, Lot No. 39 fell to Isaac Green Pearson on 
May 13th. He immediately resold it to Richard Law 
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May 20th, who resold it to Isaac G. Pearson and his wife, Eliza. 
At about the same time Pearson acquired Lot No. 38, both of 
which are included in the present site of the Farmers' Loan and 
Trust Co. 

In the meantime, John Steward also began to buy property on 
this block. On April 4, 1836, he obtained Lots No. 32 and 30 from 
the Joel Post estate, both of which are included in the present 
site, and both of which once belonged to the Costers. And lot 
No. 28 of the Post estate was transferred in the same year to 
Benjamin F. Lee, who resold it in 1837 to Cornelius W. Law- 
rence, a genial Knickerbocker who was one time mayor of 
New York. Lot No. 29 in 1837 also became the property of 
Mr. Lawrence. 

Thus eighty-five years ago the seven lots that now constitute 
the site of The Farmers' Loan and Trust Co. were owned by 
Isaac G. Pearson, John Steward and Cornelius W. Lawrence. 

In the forty-five years that followed, these lots passed through 
many hands. Lot No. 30 — originally a part of the old Jansen 
grant — which forms the nucleus of the present site of The Farm- 
ers' Loan and Trust Co., — passed from John Steward to Daniel 
Jackson Steward, Mary Anna Steward, Aaron Wolff, Jr., and 
Agnes Hendricks Wolff on February 28, 1882. On the same day 
it was transferred by them to the present owners for a considera- 
tion of $120,000. Upon that lot (20 William Street) the bank 
erected a two-and-a-half story building, and moved into its own 
home from rented quarters which it had occupied for fifteen 
years at 26 Exchange Place — a site which nearly two hundred 
years before was a part of both the Vaervanger and Jansen 
grants. 

But the bank soon outgrew its modest home. On February 15, 
1889, the directors rati6ed the purchase of the property next 
door— No. 22 William Street— which, as Lot No. 32, had passed 
from John Steward to Edwin C. Litchfield and then to Edward 
H. and Madeline S. Litchfield. The price of the land was 
$250,000. 

On April 1st, 1889, plans for a new building were approved, to 
cost $450,000. On May 16, 1890, the building Committee 
reported the total cost of the property, including the old building, 
as $1,064,159.19. 

But still the bank grew. On April 2, 1903, it acquired three 
more lots,— Nos. 29, 38 and 39, from the Alliance Realty Com- 
pany which had acquired them for the purposes of sale, from 
Ralph Reiss, on April 14, 1902, who had acquired them a few 
days previously from John Lee Carroll and Thomas Maitland, 
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trustees of (tie will of Ro^al Phelps. Among the various owners 
of these lots during the preceding years appear many distin- 
guished names, including Peter Schermerhom, Harry P. Jones, 
George B. Door, Henry C. De Rham, Robert L. Maitland, James 
K. Mills and the famous Ward and Howe families, including the 
celebrated Julia Ward Howe, author of "The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic." 

On these several lots, then, — which once were part of the 
country estates of the original Dutch settlers. Dr. Jacob Heinrich 
Vaervanger, Burghcrmaster Augustyn Heermans and ship car- 
penter Tymen Jansen,— The Farmers' Loan and Trust Co. 
erected its present building in 1909 at a cost of $1,476,037.94. 
And from that date to this the l>ank has made this building its 
home, under the identifying address of 16-J8-20-22 William 
Street, or as it is generally known in the financial district, 
merelv as "16 William Street." 
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